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POLITICAL ECONOMY/ 



A general View of the Principles to be attended to by a 
Statejman , w^o refolves to ejlabtijh Trade and 
Indujlry upon a laflingjooting. 


1 HE two preceding chapters I have introduced* 
purpofely to ferve as a relaxation to the mind , like 
a farce between the adls of a ferious opera. I now 
return to the place where I broke off my fubjeft , at 
the end of the twelfth chapter. 

It is a great afliftance to memory , now and then 
to aflemble our ideas , after certain intervals , in 
going through an extenfive fubjedh No part of it can 
be treated of with diffindlnefs , without banifhing 
combinations j and no part of it can be applied to 
Voi. II. B • 
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a PRINCIPLES OF Book II, 

pra£lice, or adapted to any plan, without attending 
to combinations almoft infinite. 

For this reafon nothing can appear more incon- 
fiftentthan the fpirit which runs through fome parts 
of this book, if compared with that which prevailed 
in the firft. There luxury was looked on with a 
favorable eye, and every augmentation of fuperfluity 
was conlidered as a method of advancing population. 

VVe were then employed in drawing mankind , as it 
were , out of a Hate of idlenefs , in ofder to increafe 
their numbers, and engage them to cultivate the 
earth. We had no occafion to divide them into 
focieties having feparate interefls , becaufe the 
principles we treated of were common to alL We 
therefore confidered the induftrious , who are the 
providers, and the luxurious, who are the 
confumers , as children of the fame family , and as | 

being under the care of the fame father. 

W e are now engaged in a more complex operation; 
we reprefent different focieties , animated with a 
difierentfpirit; fomegiven to induftry and frugality, 
others to diflipation and luxury. This creates 
feparate interefls among nations, and every onemuft 
be fuppofed under the government of a flatefman ; 
who is wholly taken up in advancing the good of 
thofe he governs , though at the expenfe of other 
focieties which lie round him. 

This prefents anew idea , and gives birth to new 
principles. The general fociety of mankind treated 
of in the firfl book , is here in a manner divided into 
two. The induftrious providers are fuppofed to 
live in one country, the luxurious ^confumers in 
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Chap. XV. POLITICAL ECONOMY. J 

another. The principles of the firft book remain herfl 
in full vigor. Luxury ftill tends as much as ever to 
the advancement of induftry ; the ftatefman’s bufmefa 
is only to remove the feat of it from his own country. 
When that can beaccomplifhed without detriment 
to induftry at home, he has an opportunity of joining 
all the advantages of ancient fimplicity, to the wealth 
and power which attend upon the luxury of modern 
ftates, He may preferve his people in fobriety and 
moderation as to every expenfe, as to every confum- 
ption, and make them enjoy, at the fame time, 
riches and fuperiority overall their neighbours. 

Such would be the ftate of trading nations , were 
they only employed infupplying the wants or ex- 
travagant confumption of ftrangers ; and did they 
not infenfibly adopt the very manners with which 
they ftrive to infpire others. 

As often , therefore , as we fuppofe a people ap- 
plying themfelVes to the advancement of foreign 
trade, we muft fimplify out ideas , by difmiffing all 
political combinations of other circumftances ; that 
is to fay , we muft fuppofe the fpirit univerfal , and 
then point out the principles which influence the 
fuccefs of it. 

We rhuft encourage economy, frugality , and a 
fimplicity of manners, difcoUragethe confumption of 
every thing that can be fold out of the country , and 
excite a tafte for fuperfluity in neighbouring nations. 
When fuch a fyftem can no more be fupported to its 
full extent, by the fcaleof foreign demand becoming 
pofitively lighter; then in order to fet the balance 
even again , without taking any thing cut of the 
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heavy fcale, and to preferve and give bread to thofe 
who have enriched the Rate , an additional home 
confumption , proportioned to the deficiency ot 
foreign demand, muil be encouraged. For were 
the fame fimplicity of manners ftill kept up, thein- 
fallible confequence would be a forced reftitution of 
the balance, by the diftrefs , mifery, and at laft ex- 
tinction of the fupernumerary workmen. 

I mull therefore , upon fuch occafions , confider 
the introduction of luxury , or fuperfiuous confum- 
ption , as a rational and moral confequence of the 
deficiency of foreign trade. 

lam, however, far from thinking that the luxury 
of every modern Rate, is only in proportion to fuch 
failure; and I readily admit, that many examples 
may be produced where the progrefs of luxury, and 
the domeftic competitions with Grangers who come 
to market, have been the caufe both of the decline 
and extinction of their foreign trade; but as my 
bufinefs is chiefly to point out principles , and to 
fliow their effects , it is fufficientto obferve , that in 
proportion as foreign trade declines, either a pro- 
portional augmentation upon home confumption 
inuft take place , or a number of the induftrious , 
proportioned to the diminution ot former confum- 
ption, niuft decreafe. By the firft, what I call a 
natural reftitution of the balance is brought about , 
from the principles above deduced ; by the fecond, 
what 1 call a forced one. 

Here then is an example , .where the introduction 
of luxury may be a rational and prudent flep of ad- 
miniAration ; and as long a; the progrefs of it is not 
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accelerated from any other principle , but that of 
preferring the induftrious , by giving them employ- 
ment, the fame fpirit, under the direction of an able 
ftatefman , will foon throw induftry into a new 
channel , better calculated for reviving foreign trade 
and for promoting the public good , by fubftituting 
the call of foreigners in place of that of domeftic 
luxury. 

I hope, from what I have faid, the political effeds 
of luxury, or the confumption of fuperfluity , are 
fufficiently underftood. Thefe I have hitherto confi- 
dered as advantageous only to thofe claffes who are 
made tofubfiftby them; I referve for another oc- 
cafion the pointing out how they influence the im- 
pofition of taxes, and how the abufe of confumption 
in the rich may afted the profperity of a ftate. 

So foon as all foreign trade comes to a flop, without 
a fcheme for recalling it, and that domeftic confum- 
ption has filled up its place in confuming the work, 
and giving bread to the induftrions, we find ourfelves 
obliged to reafon again upon the principles of the 
firft book. The ftatefman has once more both the 
producers and the confumers under his care. The 
confumerscan live without employment, the pro- 
ducers cannot. The firft feldom have occafion for 
the ftatef man’s protection; the laft conftantly ftand 
in need of it. There is a perpetual fiu&uation in the 
balance between thefe two claffes, from which a 
multitude of new principles arife; and thefe render 
the adminiftration of government infinitely mm 
difficult , and require fuperior talents in the peri * 
who is at the helm. I ftiall here only point out *’ r 
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moft finking effe£lsoftheflu£luation and overturn 
of this new balance, which in the fubfequent chapter* 
(hall he more fully illuffrated. 

imo. In proportion as the confumers become 
extravagant, the producers become wealthy; and 
when the former become bankrupts , the latter fill 
their place, 

ido. As the former become frugal and economical, 
the latter languilh ; when thofe begin to hoard , and 
to adopt a fimple life, thefe are extinguiflicd: all 
extremes are vicious, 

3 tio. If the produce of indnftry confumed in a 
country, furpafs the income of thofe who do not 
work, the balance due by the confumers muff be 
paid to the fuppliers by a proportional alienation of 
theirfunds This vibration of the balance , givesa 
very correct idea of what is meant by relative profit 
and lofs. The nation here lofes nothing by the change 
produced. 

4 to. When, on the other hand, the annual pro- 
duce of induflry confumed in a country, does not 
amount to the value of the income of thofe who do 
not work, the balance of income laved, mull either 
be locked up in chefls, made into plate, lent to for- 
eigners , or fairly exported as the price of foreign 
confumption. 

5 to. The fcales Hand even when there is no ba- 
lance on either fide; that is, when the domeftie 
confumption is juft equivalent to the annual income 
of the funds. 1 do not pretend to decide at prefent 
whether this exi£l equilibrium marks the ftate of 
perfection in a country wherq there is no foreign 
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trade, (of which we are now treating) or whether 
it be better to have fmall vibrations between the two 
fcales ; but I think I may fay, that all fubverfions of 
the balance on either fide cannot fail to be hurtful, 
and therefore fliould lie prevented. 

Let this fufficeat prefent, upon a fubjed which 
fliall be more fully treated of afterwards. Let us now 
fix our attention upon the interefls of a people 
entirely taken up in the profecution of foreign trade. 
So long as this fpirit prevails, 1 fay, it is the duty of a 
flatefman to encourage frugality, fobriety, and an ap- 
plication to labor in his own people, and to excite in 
foreign nations a tafle for fuperfluities as much as 
poffible. 

While a people are occupied in the profecution 
of foreign trade , the mutual relations between the 
individuals of the Hate, will not be fo intimate as 
when the producers and confumers live in the fame 
fociety; fuch trade implies, and even neceffarily 
creates a chain of foreign dependencies; which 
work the fame efled, as when the mutual depend- 
ence fubfifted among the citizens. Now the ufe of 
dependencies, I have faid, is to form a band of fo- 
ciety, capable of making the neceflitous fubfifl out of 
the fuperfluities of the rich, and to keep mankind in 
peace and harmony with one another. 

Trade, therefore, and foreign communications, 
form a new kind of fociety among nations; and 
confequently render the occupation of a flatefman 
more complex. He muft, as before, be attentive, 
to provide food, other necelTarics and employment 
for all his people ; but as the foreign connexions 
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malce thefe very circumftances depend upon the 
entertaining a goudcorrefpondence with neighbour- 
ing nations, he muft acquire a proper knowledge ot 
their domeftic fituation, fo as to reconcile, as much 
as may be, the interefts ot both parties , by engaging 
the ftrangers to furnilh articles of the firft necellity, 
when the precious metals cannot be procured; and 
to accept, in return, the moft confumable luper- 
Huities which induftrycan invent. And, laftof all, 
he muft intpire his own people with a fpirit of 
emulation in the exercife of frugality, temperance, 
economy, and an application to labor and ingenuity. 
If this fpirit of emulation is not kept up, another 
will take place ; for emulation is infeparablefrom the 
nature of man ; and if the. citizens are not made to 
vie with one another, in the pradfice of moderation, 
the wealth they muft acquire, will foon make them 
vie with flrangers, in luxury and diffipation. 

While a fpirit of moderation prevails in a trading 
nation, it may reft affured, that in as far as it excels 
the nations with whom it correfponds in this par- 
ticular, fo far will it increafe the proportion of its 
wealth, power, and fuperiority, over them. Thefe 
are lawful purfuits among men, when puTchafed by 
fuccefs in fo laudable an emulation. 

If it be faid, thatfuperfluity, intemperance, pro- 
digality, and idlenefs, qualities diametrically op- 
pofite to the former, corrupt the human mind, and 
lead to violence and injuftice; is it not very wifely 
calculated by the Author of all things; that a fober 
people, living under a good government, fhould by 
induftry and moderation, neceffarily acquire wealth, 
which is the beft means of warding of! the violence of 
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thofe with whom they are bound in the great fociety 
of mankind P And is it not alfo moft wifely ordained, 
that in proportion as a people contrail vicious habits, 
which may lead to excels and injuftice, the very 
confequence of their diflipation (poverty) fliould 
deprive them of the power of doing harmp But 
fuch reflexions feem rather to be too great a refine- 
ment on my fubjeX, and exceed the bounds of 
political economy. 

When we treat of a virtuous people applying to 
trade and induftry, letus confider their interefl only, 
in preferving thofe fentiments; and examine the 
political evil of their falling oil from them. When 
we treat of a luxurious nation, where the not-work- 
ing part is given to excefles in all kinds of confump- 
tion, and the working part to labor and ingenuity, in 
order to fupply them, let us examine the confequen- 
ces of fuch a fpirit with refpeX to foreign trade : and 
if we find, that a luxurious turn in the rich is pre- 
judicial thereto, let us try to difcover the methods of 
engaging the inhabitants to correX their manners 
from a motive of felf-intereft. Thefe things premifed. 

I fliallnow give a fhort {ketch of the general prin- 
ciples upon which a fyftem of foreign trade may be 
eftablilhed and preferved as long as poffible, and of 
the methods by which it may be again recovered, 
when , from the natural advantages and fuperior 
ability of adminiftration in rival nations, ( not from 
vices at home) a people have loft for a time every 
advantage they ufed to draw from their foreign 
commerce. 

. The firft general principle is to employ, as nfe- 
fully as poffible, a certain number of the fociety, in 
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producing obje&s of the firft necelfity, always more 
than fufficient to fupply the inhabitants -, and to 
contrive means of enabling every one of the tree 
hands to procure fubfiflence for himfelf , by the 
exercife of fome fpecies of induftry. 

Thefe firft obje&s compaffed, I confider the people 
as abundantly provided with what is purely necef- 
fary; and alfo with a furplus prepared for an addi- 
tional number of free hands, fo foon as a demand 
can be procured for their labor. In the mean time, 
the lurplus will bean article of exportation; but no 
fooner will demand come from abroad, for a greater 
quantify of manufadlures than formerly, than fuch 
demand will have the ellefl of gradually multiplying 
the inhabitants up to the proportion of the furplus 
above mentioned, provided the flatefman be all 
along careful to employ thefe additional numbers, 
which an ufeful multiplication mult produce, in 
fupplying the additional demand: then with the 
equivalent they receive from Grangers, they will at 
the fame time enrich the country, and purchafe for 
themfelves that part of the national productions 
which had bean permitted to be exported, only for 
want of a demand for it at home. 

He mull, at the fame time, continue to give proper 
encouragement to the advancement of agriculture, 
that there may be conftantly found a furplus of fub- 
fiftance ( for without a furplus there can never be 
enough) this mnfl be allowed to go abroad, and 
ought to be confidered as the provifion of thofe 
induftrious hands which are yet unborn. 

He muff cut off all foreign competition, beyond 
a certain flandard, for all the quantity of fubtiftence 
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which is neceffary for home confumption ; and, by 
premiums upon exportation, he muft difcharge the 
farmers of any fuperfluons load, which may remain 
upon their hands when prices fall - too low. This 
important matter fhall be explained at large in an- 
other place, when we come to treat of the policy of 
grain. 

If natural caufes fhould produce a rife in the 
price of fubfiflence, which cannot be brought down 
by extending agriculture, he muft then lay the whole 
community under contribution, in order to indem- 
nify thofe who work for ftrangers, for the advance 
upon the price of their food ; or he muft indemnify 
the ftrangers in another way, for the advance in the 
price of manufactures. 

He muft confider the manufactures of fuperfluity, 
as worked up for the ufe of ftrangers, and difcourage 
all domeftic competition for them , by every pof- 
fible means. 

He muft do whathe can, conftantly to proportion 
the fupply to the demand made for them ; and when 
the firft neceflarily comes to exceed the latter , in 
fpight of all his care , he muft then confider what 
remains over the demand , as a fuperfluity of the 
ftrangers ; and for the fupport of die equal balance 
between work and demand , he muft promote the 
fale of them even within the country, under certain 
reftrittions , until the hands employed in fuch 
branches where a redundancy is found, can be more 
ufefully fetto work in another way. 

He muft confider the advancement of the common 
good as a dire£l object of private intereft to every 
individual , and by a difinterefted adminiftration of 
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the public money, he mod plainly make it appear 
that it is fo. 

From this principle /lows the authority , veiled in 
all governments , to load the community with taxes, 
in order to advance the profperity of the flate. And 
this obje£l can be nowife better obtained than by 
applying the amount of them to the keeping an even 
balance between work and demand. Upon this the 
health of a trading flate principally depends. 

If the failure of foreign demand be found to pro- 
ceed from the fuperior natural advantages of other 
countries, he mufl double his diligence to promote 
luxury among his neighbours; he mufl fupport 
fimplicityathome; he mufl increafe his bounties upon 
exportation; and his expenfe in relieving manufac- 
tures, when the price of their induflry falls below 
the expenfe of their fubfiflence. 

While thefe operations are conduced with 
coolnefs and perfeverance , while the allurements of 
the wealth acquired do not fruflrate the execution , 
the flatefman may depend upon feeing foreigners 
return to his ports , fo foon as their own difhpation , 
and want of frugality, come to compenfate the ad- 
vantages which nature had given them over their 
frugal and induflrious neighbours. *• 

If this plan be purfued , foreign trade will increafe 
in proportion to the number of inhabitants ; and 
v domeflic luxury will ferve only as an inflrument in 
the hands of the flatefman to increafe demand when 
the home-fupply becomes too great for foreign con- 
fumption. In other words, the rich citizens will be 
engaged to confume what is fuperfiuous , in order to 
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keep the balance even in favor of the induftrious, 
and in favor of the nation. 

The whole purport of this plan is to point out the 
operation of three very eafy principles. 

The firft, I hat in a country entirely taken up with 
the obje£l of promoting foreign trade, no competi- 
tion fliould be allowed to come from abroad for 
articles of the firft necellity , and principally for 
food , fo as to raife prices beyond a certain ftan- 
dard. 

Thefecond, That no domeftic competition fliould 
be allowed upon articles of fuperfluity , fo as to raife 
prices beyond a certain ftandard. 

The third, That when thefe ftandards cannot be 
prefefved , and that from natural caufes , prices get 
above them, public money muff be thrown into the 
fcale to bring prices to the level of thofe of expor- 
tation. _ ' 

The greater the extent of foreign trade in any 
nation, the lower thefe ftandards mujl be kept ; the 
lefs the extent of it , the higher they may be allowed 
to rife. Confequently. 

Were no man in a nation employed in producing 
the neceffaries of life , but every man in lupplying 
articles of foreign confumption , the prices of necef- 
faries might be allowed to fall as low as poffible. There 
would be no occafion for a ftandard in favor of thofe 
who live by producing them. 

Were no man in the ftate employed in fupplying 
ftrangers, the prices of luperfluities might be alio wed 
to rife as high as poilible , and a ftandard would alio 
become ufelefs , as the Idle defjen of it is to tavcsc 
exportation. . 
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But as neither of thefe fuppofitions can ever take 
place, and as in every nation there is a part employed 
in producing, and a part in confuming , and that it 
is only the furplusof induftry which can be exported; 
a flandard is neceffary for the fupport of the reciprocal 
interefts of both parties at home ; and the public 
money muft be made to operate only upon the price 
of the furplus of induftry fo as to make it exportable, 
even in cafes where the national prices upon home 
confumption have got up beyond the ftandard. Let 
me fet this matter in another light , the better to 
communicate an idea which l think a little 
obfcure. 

Were food and other necefiaries the pure gift of 
nature in any country , 1 fhould have laid it down 
as a principle to difcourage all foreign competition foe 
them, either below or above any certain flandard j 
becaufe in this cafe the lower the price the better , 
fince no inconveniency could refult from thence to 
any induflrious perfon. But when the production 
of thefe is in itfelf a manufacture, or an objeCt of 
induftry , a certain ftandard muft be kept up in favor 
pf thofe who live by producing them. 

On the other hand, as to the manufactures of fu- 
perfluity, domeftic competition fhould be dif- 
couraged, beyond a certain ftandard, in order that 
prices may not rife above thofe offered by foreigners ; 
but it might be encouraged below the ftandard, in 
order to promote confumption and give bread to 
manufacturers. But were there no foreign demand 
at all , there would be no occafion for any ftandard , 
and the nation s wealth would thereby only circulate 
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in greater or lefs rapidity in proportion as prices 
would rife or fall. The fludy of the balance between 
work and demand, would then become a principal 
obje£l of attention in the ftatefman , not with a view 
to enrich the ftate , but in order to preferve every 
member of it in health and vigor. On the other hand, 
the obje£bof a ftandard regards foreign trade , and 
the acquifition of new wealth, at the expenfe of other 
nations. The rich, therefore , athom§ muft notbe 
allowed to incrcafe their confumption of fuperfluities 
beyond the proportion of the conflant fupply ; 
becaufe thefe being intended for flrangers , the only 
way of preventing them from fupplying themfelves , 
is to prevent prices from getting up beyond the ftan- 
dard , at which flrangers can produce them. 

Farther , were every one of the fociety in the fame 
purfuitofinduflry , there would be no occafion for 
the public to be laid under contribution for advan- 
cing the general welfare ; but as there is apart em- 
ployed in enriching the ftate, by the fale of their work 
to flrangers , and a part employed in making thefe 
riches circulate at home , by the cbnfumption of 
fuperfluities , 1 think it is a good expedient to throw 
a part of domeftic circulation into the public coffers $ 
that when the confequences of private wealth come 
neceffarily to raife prices, a ftatefman may be enabled 
to defray the expenfe of bounties upon that part 
which can be exported , and thereby enable the 
nation to continue to fupply foreigners at the fame 
price as formerly. 

The farther thefe principles can be carried into 
execution, the longer a ftate will, flourifh. ; and the 
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longer Hi e will fupport her fuperiority. When foreign 
demand begins to fail , fo as not to be recalled , 
either induftry muft decline, or domeftic luxury muft 
begin. The confequences of both may be eafily 
guefled at, and the principles which influence them 
fliall be particularly examined in the following 
chapter. 


CHAP. XVI. 

lllujiration oj fomc Principles laid down in the former 
Chapter , relative to the advancement and fupport of 
foreign Trade. 

I A M now to give an illuflration of fome things laid 
down, l think, in too general terms in the former 
chapter, relating to that fpecies of trade which is 
carried on with other nations. 

I have conftantly in view to feparate and diftin- 
guifli the principles of foreign trade, from thofe 
which only influence the advancement of an inland 
commerce, and a brifk circulation: operations 
which produce very different eflefts, equally merit- 
ing the attention of a flatefman. 

The very exiftence of foreign trade, implies a fe- 
parate intereft between thofe nations who are found 
on the oppolite fide of the mercantile contract, as 
both endeavour to make the beft bargain poflible 
for themfelves. Thefe tranfa&ions imply a mutual 
dependence upon one another , which may either . 
beneceffary or contingent. It is neceflary, when one 
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of the nations cannot fubfift without the afliftance of 
the other, as is the cafe between the province of Hol- 
land, and thofe countries which fupply it with grain ; 
or contingent, when the wants of a particular nation 
cannot be fupplied by their own inhabitants, from 
a want of fkill and dexterity, only. 

Wherever, therefore, one nation finds another 
neceffarily depending upon her for particular 
branches of traffic, there is a certain foundation for 
foreign trade; where the dependence is contingent, 
there isoccafion for management, and for the hand 
of an able ftatefman. 

The befl way to preferve every advantage, is, to 
examine in how far they are necefTary, and in how 
far they are only contingent , to confider in what 
refpeCt the nation may be moil eafily rivalled by her 
neighbours, and in what refpeft flie has natural ad> 
vantages which cannot be taken from her. 

The natural advantages are chiefly to be depended 
on: France, for example, can never be rivalled in 
her wines. Other countries may enjoy great advan- 
tages from their htuation, mines, rivers, fea-ports, 
filhing, timber, and certain productions proper to 
the foil. If you abflracl from thele natural advan- 
tages, all nations are upon an equal footing as to trade. 
Indufiry and labor are no properties attached to 
place, any more than economy and fobriety. 

This proportion may be called in queftion, upon 
the principles of M. de Monttfquieu, who deduces 
the origin of many laws, cuftoms, and even religions, 
from the influence of the climate. That great man 
reafoned from fadtand from experience, and from 
Vox. II. G 
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the power and tendency of natural caufes, to pro- 
duce certain effeCts when not checked by other cir- 
cumftances; but in my method of treating this fub- 
jeCt, I fuppofe thefe caufes never to be allowed to 
produce their natural and*immediate effects, when 
fuch c-ffcCls, would be followed by a political incon- 
venience: becaufe Iconftantly fuppofe a Aatefman at 
the head of government, who makes every circum- 
flance concur in promoting the execution of the 
plan he has laid down. 

\mo. If a nation then has formed a fell erne of 
being long great and powerful by trade, file muft 
firft apply clofely'to the manufacturing every natural 
produce of the country. For this purpofe a fufiici- 
cient number of hands muft be employed : for if 
hands be found wanting, the natural produce will 
be exported without receiving any additional value 
from labor; and fo the confequences of this natural 
advantage will be loft. 

The price of food, and all the necefTaries for manu- 
factures, muft be found at an eafy rate. 

And, in the laft place, if economy and fobriety in 
the workmen, and good regulations on the part of 
the ftatefman, are not kept up, the end will not be 
obtained: for if the manufacture , when brought to 
its perfection, does not retain the advantages which 
the manufacturer had in the beginning, by employ- 
ing the natural produce of the country ; it is the fame 
thing as if the advantage had not exifted. I fhall 
illuftrate this by an example. 

I fhall fuppofe wool to be better, more plentiful, 
and cheaper, in one country than in another, and » 
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two nations, rivals in that trade. It is natural that 
the laft fliould defire to buy wool of the firft, and that 
the other fliould defire to keep it at home, in order 
to manufa£lure it Here then is a natural advantage 
which the full country has over the latter', and which 
cannot be taken from her. I fliall fuppofe that fub- 
fillence is as cheap in one country as in the other; 
that is to fay, that bread and every other necefiary of 
life is at the fame price, if the workmen of the firft 
country ( by having been the founders of the cloth- 
manufafture, and by having had, for a longtra£l of 
years, fo great a fuperiority over other nations, as to 
make them, in a manner abfolutely dependent upon 
them for cloths) fliall haveraifed their prices from 
time to time, and if, in confequence of large profits, 
long enjoyed without rivalfliip, thefe have been fo 
conTolidated with the real value , by an habitual 
greater expenfe in living, which implies an aug- 
mentation of wages; that country may thereby lofe 
all the advantages it had from the low price and 
fuperior quality of its wool. But if, on the other 
hand, the workmen in the laft country work lefs, be 
lefs dexterous , pay extravagant prices for wool at 
prime coft, and be at great expenfe in carriage ; if 
manufatilures cannot be carried on fuccefsfully, but 
by public authority, and if private workmen be 
cruftied with exceflive taxes upon the induftry; all 
the accidental advantages which the laft country had 
over the firft, may come to be more than balanced, 
and the firft may regain thofe which nature firft had 
given her. Butthis fliould by no means make the firft 
country reft fecure. Thefe accidental inconvenien- 
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cies found in the laft may come to ceafe ; and there- 
fore the only real fecurity of the firft for that branch, 
is the cheapnefs of the workmanlhip. 

7do. In fpeaking of a flandard, in the laft chapter, 
I eftablifhed a diftinftion between one regulated by 
the height of foreign demand, |and another kept as 
low as the pofiibilrtyof fupplying the manufacture 
can admit. This requires a little explanation. 

It mull not here be fuppofed that a people will 
ever be brought from a principle of public fpirit, not 
to profit of a rife in foreign demand; and as this 
may proceed from circumfiances and events which 
are entirely hid from the manufacturers, fuch revo- 
lutions are unavoidable. Wemuft therefore reflrain 
the generality of our propofition, and obferve, that 
the indifpenfible vibrations of this foreign demand 
do no harm ; but that the ftatefman fliould be con- 
ftantly on his guard to prevent the fubverfion oj the 
balance , or the fmallejl confolidation of extraordinary 
profts with the real value. This he will accompliih, 
as has been obferved, by multiplying hands in thofe 
branches of exportation, upon which profits have 
rifen. This will increafe the fupply, and even fruf- 
trate his own people of extraordinary gains , which 
would otherwile terminate in a prejudice to foreign 
trade. 

A ftatefman may fometimes, out of a principle of 
benevolence, perhaps of natural equity towards the 
claffes of the induftrious, as well as from found' po- 
licy, permit larger profits, as an encouragement to 
fome of the more elegant arts, which ferve as an orna- 
ment to a country, eilabliih a reputation for tafle and 
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refinement in favor of a people, and thereby make 
Grangers prefer articles of their production , which 
have no other fuperior merit than the name of the 
country they come from: but even as to thefe, he 
ought to be upon his guard, never to allow them to 
rife fo high, as to prove an encouragement to other 
nations, toeflablifha fuccefsful rivalfhip. 

3/i'o. The encouragement recommended to be 
given to the domeflic conlumption of fuperfiuities, 
when foreign demand for them happens to fall fo 
low as to be followed with diftrefs in the workmen, 
requires a little farther explanation. 

If what I laid down in the laft chapter be taken 
literally, I own it appears an abfurd fuppofition, 
becaufe it implies a degree of public fpirit in thofe 
who are in a capacity to purchafe the fuperfiuities, 
no where to be met with, and at the fame time a felf- 
denial, in difcontinuing the demand, fo foonas an- 
other branch of foreign trade is opened for the em- 
ployment of the indufirious, which contradicts the 
principles upon which we have founded the whole 
fcheme of our political economy. 

I have elfewhere obferved, that were revolutions 
to happen as fuddenly as I am obliged to reprefent 
them, all would go into confufion. 

What, therefore, is meant in this operation comes 
to this, that when a ftatefman finds, that the natural 
tafte of his people does not lead them to profit of the 
furplus of commodities which lie upon hand , and 
which were ufually exported , he lhould interpofe 
his authority and management in fuch a way as to 
prevent the diftrefs of the workmen, and when, by 
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afudden fall in a foreign demand, this diflrefs be- 
comes unavoidable, without a more powerful inter- 
pofition, he fhould then himfeif become the pur- 
chafer, if others whll not; or, by premiums or 
bounties on the furplus which lies upon hand, pro- 
mote the fale of it at any rate, until the fupernu- 
merary hands can be otherwife provided for. And 
although I allow thatthe rich people of a Rate are not 
naturally led, from a principle either of public 
fpirit or felf-denial, to render luch political opera- 
tions effectual to promote the end propoi'ed, yet we 
cannot deny, that it is in the power of a good go- 
vernor , by expofing the political Rate of certain 
dalles of the people, to gain upon men of fubflance 
to concur in fchemes for their relief; and this is all 
I intend to recommend in practice. My point of 
view is to lay down the principles, and I never 
recommend them farther than they are rendered 
poflible in execution, by preparatory fleps, and by 
properly working on the fpirit of the people. 

CHAP. XVII. 

Symptoms of Decay in foreign Trade. 

I F manufacturers are found to be without employ- 
ment, we are not immediately to accufe theftatefman, 
or conclude this to proceed from a decay of trade , 
until the caufe of it be inquired into. If upon exami- 
nation it be found , that for fome years part food ha* 
been at a higher rate than in neighbouring countries 
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the ftatefman may be to blame : for it is certain, that 
a trading nation , by turning part of her commerce 
into a proper channel , may always be able to efta- 
blifli a j uft balance in this particular. And though it 
be not expedient in years of fcarcity to bring the 
price of grain very low , yet it is generally poflible to 
raife the price of it in all rival nations , which, with 
regard to the prefent point , is the fame thing. 

If this want of employment for manufacturers do 
not proceed from the high prices of living , but for 
want of commiflions from the merchants , the caufes 
of this diminution of demand muft be examined 
into. It may be accidental, and happen from caufes 
which may ceafe in a little time , and trade return to 
flourifh as before. It may alfo happen upon the efta- 
blilhment of new undertakings in different places of 
the country, from which by reafon of fome natural adr 
vantage, or a more frugal difpofition in the workmen, 
or from the proximity of place, markets maybe fup- 
plied, which formerly were furnifhed by thofe induft- 
rious people who are found without employment. In 
thefe laft fuppofitions,the diflrefs of the manufacturers 
does not prove any decay of trade in general , but, 
on the contrary , may contribute to deftroy the bad 
efle&s of confolidated profits , by obliging thofe who 
formerly fiiared them , to abandon theeafe of their 
circumftances,and fubmita.new to a painful induftry, 
in order to procure fubfiftence. When fuch revolu- 
tions are fudden , they prove hard to bear , and 
throw people into great diflrefs. It is partly to prevent 
fuch inconveniences, that we have recommended 
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the loweft fhndard pofilble , upon articles of ex- 
portation. 

Two caufes there are, which very commonly 
mark a decline of trade , to wit; l. When foreign 
markets, nfually fupplied by a trading nation, 
begin to be furnifhed , let it be in the moft trifling 
article, by others, not in ufe to fnpply them. Or, 
a. When the country itfelf is furnifhed from abroad 
with fuch manufaflures as were formerly luade at 
home. 

Thefecircumflances prove one of two things, either 
that there are workmen in other countries, who, 
from advantages which they have acquired by 
nature , or by induftry and frugality , finding a 
demand for their work , take the bread out of the 
mouths of thofe formerly employed , and deprive 
them of certain branches of their foreign trade: or, 
that thefe foreign workmen , having profited of the 
increafed luxury and diflipation of the former 
traders , have begun to fupply the markets with cer- 
tain articles of confumption , the profits upon which 
being fmall, are, without much rivalfhip, infertfibly 
yielded up to them by the workmen of the other trad- 
ing nation , who find better bread in fervmg their 
own wealthy countrymen. 

Againft the firft caufe of decline , I fee no better 
remedy than patience, as Ihavefaid already , and a 
perfeverance in frugality and economy , until the 
unwary beginners fha'll fall into the inconveniencies 
ganerally attending upon wealth and eafe. 

The fecond caufe of decline is far more difficult to 
be removed. The root of it lies deep, and is ingrafted 
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with the fpirit and manners of the whole people, 
high and low. The lower dalles have contraifeda j 
tafte for fuperfluity and expenfe , which they are en- 
abled to gratify, by working for their countrymen; 
while they defpife the branches of foreign trade as 
low and unprofitable.- The higher clafTes again 
depend upon the lower clafTes , for the gratification 
of a thoufand little trifling defires, formed byth« 
tafte of diflipation , and fupported by habit, falhion, 
and a love of expenfe. 

Here then is a fyftem fet on foot, whereby the poor 
are made rich, and the rich are made happy , in the 
enjoyment of a perpetual variety of every thing 
which can remove the inconveniencies to which 
human nature is expo fed. Thus both parties become 
interefted to fupport it , and vie with one another in 
the ingenuity of contriving new wants ; the one from 
the immediate fatisfattion of removing them ; the 
other from the profit of furnifhing the means , and 
the hopes of one day lharing in them. 

But even for this great evil, the very nature of man 
points out a remedy. It is the bufinefs of a ftatefman 
to lay hold of it. The remedy flows from the inftabi- 
lity of every tafte not founded upon rational defires. 

In every country of luxury, weconftantly find cer- 
tain clafTes of workmen in diftrefs , from the change ' 
of modes. Were a ftatefman upon his guard to employ 
fuch as are forced to be idle, before they betake them- 
felves to new inventions, for the fupport of the old 
plan , or before they contrail an abahdoned and 
vitious life, he would get them cheap, and might 
turn their labor both to the advantage of the ftate and 
to the difcouragement of luxury. 
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I confefs , however, that while a luxurious tafte in 
the rich fuhfifts , induflrious people will always 
be found to fupply the inftruments of it to the 
utmoft extent; and I alfo allow, that fuch a tafle 
has infinite allurements , efpecially while youth 
and health enable a rich man to indulge in it. Thofe, 
however, who arefyftemiticaily luxurious, that is, 
from a formed tafte and confirmed habit, are but 
few , in comparifon of thefe who become fo from 
levity, vanity, and the imitation of others. Thelaft 
are thofe who principally fupport and extend the 
fyftem ; but they are not the moll incorrigible. Were 
it not for imitation, every age would feek after, and 
be fatisfied with the gratification of natural defires. 
Twenty-five might think of drefs, horfes, hunting, 
dogs, and generous wines: forty, of a plentiful 
table, and the pleafures of fociety : fixty, of coaches, 
elbow-chairs , foft carpets , and inftruments of eafe. 
But the tafte for imitation blends all ages together. 
The old fellow delights in horfes and fine clothes; the 
youth rides in his chariot on fprings, and lolls in an 
eafy chair, large enough to ferve him for a bed. A11 
this proceeds from the fuperfluity of riches and tafte 
of imitation , not from the real allurements of eafe 
and tafte of luxury , as every one mufl feel , who has 
converfed at all with the great and rich. Fafhion, 
which lunderftand here to be a fynonymous term for 
imitation, leads moll people into fuperfiuous expen fe» 
which is fo far from being an article of luxury , that 
it is frequently a load upon the perfon who incurs it* 
All fuch branches of expenfe , it is in the power of a 
llatefman to cut off, by fetting his own example , 
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and that of his favorites and fervants . above the 
caprice of fafhion. 

The levity and changeablenefs of mankind, as I 
have laid , will even aflift him. A generation of eco- * 
noniifts is fometimes found to fucceed a generation 
of fpendthrifts ; and we now fee , almoft over all 
Europe, a fyftem offohriety fucceeding an habitual 
fyftem of drunkennefs Drunkennefs, and a multitude 
of ufelefs fervants , were the luxury of former times. 

Every fuch revolution may be profited of by an 
ableftatefmnn, who muft feta good example on one 
hand, while, on the other, he muft profit of every 
change of tafte , in order to re-eftablifli the foreign 
trade of his fubje&s. An example of frugality, in the 
head of a luxurious people, would do infinite harm, 
were it only intended to reform the morals of the rich, 
without indemnifying the poor for the diminution 
upon their confumption. 

At the fame time, therefore, that luxury come* 
to lofe ground at home , a door muft be opened , to 
ferve as an out-let for the work of thofehands which 
muft be thereby made idlej and which, consequently, 
muft fall into diftrefs. 

This is no more than the principle before laid 
down, in the fifteenth chapter, reverted: there w« 
faid , that when foreign demand begins to decline , 
domeftic luxury muft be madeto increafe , in order 
to foften the fhock of the fudden revolution in favor 
, of the induftrious. For the famereafon here we fay> 
that foreign trade muft be opened upon every dimi- 
nution of domeftic luxury. 

How few Princes do we find either frugal or mag- 
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nificent from political confiderations ! And, this being 
the cafe, is it not neceHary to lay before them the 
natural confequences of the one and the other ? And 
it is Hill more neceffary to point out the methods to be 
taken in order to avoid the inconveniencies which 
may proceed from either. 

. Under a prodigal adminiflration , the number of 
people will increafe. The flatefman therefore fliould 
keep a watchful eye upon the fupply ing of f u bhfience. 
Under a frugal reign , numbers will diminilh, if tfie 
flatefman does not open every channel which may 
carry off the fuperfluous productions of induffry. 
Here is the reafon: a diminution of expenfe at home, 
is a diminution of employment; and this again implies 
a diminution of people ; becaufe it interrupts the 
circulation of the fubfiftence which made them live; 
but if employment is fent far from abroad, the nation 
will preferve its people, and the favings of the Prince 
may be compenfated by the balance coming in from 
ftrangers. 

Thefe topics are delivered only as hints , and the 
amplification of them might not improperly have a 
place her ; but I expert to bring them in elfewhere to 
greater advantage , after examining the principles of 
taxation , and pointing out thofe which dirert the 
application of public money. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Methods of lowering the Price of Manufactures, in 

order to make them vendible in foreign Markets. 

TP HE multiplicity of relations between the feveral 
parts of political economy , forces me to a frequent 
repetition of principles. I have no other rule to judge 
whether fuch relations be fuperfluous , or necefiary, 
but by the tendency they have to give me a more 
diftin&view ofmyfubje£h‘This is the cafe when the 
fame principles are applied to different combinations 
of circumftances. 

Almofl every thing to be faid on the head mention- 
ned in the title of this chapter, has been taken notice 
of elfewhere ; and my prefent intention is only to lay 
together ideas which appear fcaittered , becaufe they 
have been occafionally brought in by their relations 
to other matters. 

The methods of lowering the price of manufac- 
tures , fo as to render them exportable , are of two 
kinds. 

The firft, fuch as proceed from a good adminiftra- 
tion , ' and which bring down prices within the 
country , in confequence of natural caufes. 

Thefecond , foch as operate only upon that part 
which comes to be exported , in confequence of a 
proper application of public money. 

As I have not yet inquired into the methods ofpro- 
viding a public fund, it would, I think, be con- 
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trary to order to enter on the difpofal of it, for bring- 
ing down the price of manufa&ures. This operation 
will coine in more naturally afterwards , and the 
general diftin&ion here mentioned, is only introdu- 
ced by the by , that my readers may retain it and 
apply it as we go along. 

The end propofed is to lower the price of manufac- 
tures , fo that they may be exported. The firft thing 
therefore to be known, is the caufe from whence it 
happens, that certain manufactures cannot befur- 
nilhed at home fo cheap as in other countries; the 
fecond how to apply the proper remedy for 
lowering the price of them. 

The caufes of high prices, that is, of prices relative- 
ly high to what they are found to be ih other nations, 
are reducible to four heads; which l (hall lay down in 
their order , and then point out the methods of 
removing them likewife , in their order. 

l/no. The confolidation of high profits with the real 
value of the manufacture. This caufe operates in 
countries where luxury has gained ground , and 
when domeftic competition has called off too many 
of the hands , which were formerly content to ferve 
at a low price , and for f mall gains. 

2 do. The rife in the price of articles of the firft ne- 
ceflity. This caufe operates when the progrefs of 
induftry has been more rapid than that of agriculture. 
The progrefs of induftry we have fliown necefTarily 
implies an augmentation of ujeful inhabitants; and as 
thefe have commonly wherewithal to purchafe fub- 
fiftence, the moment their numbers fwell above the 
proportion of the quantity of it produced by agricul- 
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tare , or above what is found in the markets ofthe 
country , or brought from abroad , they enter into 
competition and raife the price of it. Here then let 
it be obferved , by the by, that whatraifes the price 
offubfiftence is the augmentation of the numbers of 
ufeful inhabitants, that is, of fuchas are eafy in their 
circumftances. Let the wretched be fo many, let the 
vicious procreation go on ever fo far, fuch inhabit- 
ants will have little effect in railing prices, but a very 
great one in increafing mifery. A proof of this is to be 
met with in many provinces where the number of 
poor is very great , and where at the fame time the 
price of neceffaries is very low ; whereas no inftance 
can be found where a number of the induftrious 
being got together , do not occafion an immediate 
rife on moil of the articles of fubfiftence. 

3 lio. The natural advantages of other countries. 
This operates in fpite of all the precautions of the 
moft frugal and laborious people. Let them deprive 
themfelves of every fuperfluity ; let them be ever fo 
diligept and ingenious; let every circumftance be 
improved by the ftatefman to the utmoft for the 
eftablilhment of foreign trade; the advantage of cli- 
mate and fituation may give fuch a fuperiority to the 
people of another country , as to render a direct 
competition with them impofhble. 

4 to. The fuperior dexterity of other nations in 
working up their manufactures , their knowledge in 
the fcience of trade, the advantage they have in turn- 
ing their money to account in the intervals of their 
own direCt circulation, the fuperior abilities of their 
ftatefman, the application of their public money, in 
®ne word, the perfection of their political economy. 
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Beforel enter upon the method of removing thefe 
feveral inconveniencies , I muff obferve , that as we 
are at prefent treating of the relative height of the 
price of manufactures, a competition between nations 
is conftantly implied. It is this which obliges a 
ftatefman to be principally attentive to the rife of 
prices. The term competition is relative to, and 
conveys the idea of emulation between two parties 
ftriving to compafs the fame end. I muft therefore 
diftinguifh between the endeavours which a nation 
makes to retain a fuperiority already got, andthofe 
of another which drives to get the better of it The 
firft 1 lhall call a competition to retain ; the fecond, 
a competition to acquire. 

The firft three heads reprefent the inconvenien- 
cies to which the competitors to retain are liable ; 
and the fourth comprehends thofe to which the 
competitors to acquire are mod commonly expofed. 

Having digefted our fubjeCl into order, I lhall 
run through the principles which feverally influence' 
the removing of every inconvenience, whether 
incident to a nation whofe foreign trade is already 
well eftablilhed , or to another naturally calculated 
for entering intoa competition for the acquifition ofit. 

In propoftng a remedy for the particular caufes of 
augmentation here fet down , we muft fuppole 
every one entirely Ample, and uncompounded 
with the others ; a thing which in fa£t feldoin hap- 
pens. This I do for the fake of diftin&nefs ; and 
the principal difficulty in praftice is to combine the 
remedies in proportion to the complication of the dif- 
eafe. I now come to the firft of the four caufes of high 
prices, to wit, confolidated profits. * The 
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The whole do&rine of thefe has been abundantly 
fet forth in the 10th chapter. We there explained 
the nature of them, lhowed how the fubverfion of 
the balance by a long preponderancy of the fcale of 
demand , had the effetff of consolidating profits in 
a country of luxury; and obferved, that the reducing 
them to the proper ffandard could never fail of bring- 
ing thofe who had long enjoyed them, into diftrefs. 

The queftion here is to reduce them when foreign 
trade cannot otherwife be retained, let theconfe- 
quences be ever fo hurtful to certain individuals. 

, When the well being of a nation comes in competi- 
tion with a temporary inconvenience to fome of the 
inhabitants , the general good mult be preferred to 
particular considerations. 

Ihave obferved above, thatdomeftic luxury , by 
offering high prices upon certain fpecits ofinduftry, 
calls off many hands employed to Supply the articles 
of exportation, upon which profits are generally very 
moderate. The firft natural and immediate effect 
of this , is , to diminifh the hands employed in fur- 
nifhing the foreign demand ; confequently , to 
diminifli the Supply; confequently, to occafion a 
fimple competition on the fide of the ftrangers, who are 
the purchafers ; confequently , to augment profits , 
until by their rife and confolidation the market is 
deferted. 

The very progrefs here laid down , points out 
the remedy. The number of hands employed in 
thefe particular branches muff be multiplied ; and 
if the luxurious tafte and wealth of the country 
prevent any one who can do better , from betaking 
Vol. II. L> 
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himfelttoa fpecies of induftry lucrative to thenation^ 
but ungrateful to thofe whoexercife it, the flatefman 
mult colled the children of the wretched into work- 
houfes, and breed them to this employment, under 
the beft regulations pofiible for faving every article of 
unneceffary expenle ; here likewife may be employed 
occafionally thofe abovementioned , whom the 
change of modes may have caft out of employment , 
until they can be better provided lor. This is alfo an 
outlet for foundlings, fince many of thofe who work 
forforeign exportation, are juftly to be ranked in the 
lowed claffes of the people ; and in the firft book we 
propofed, that every one brought up at the expenfe of 
public charity , fhould be thrown in for recruiting 
thefe clafTes, which can with greateft difficulty fupport 
their own propagation. 

Here let me obferve, that although it be true in 
general, that the greateft part of exportable manufac- 
tures do yield but very middling profits , from the 
extenfion of induftry in difierent countries, yet fun- 
dry exceptions may be found ; efpecially in nations 
renowned for their elegance of tafte. But how quickly 
do we fee thefe lucrative branches of foreign trade cut 
off, from' the very inconvenience we here feek a 
remedy for. Thereafon is plain. When ftrangers de- 
mand fuch manufactures, they only Ihare in the in- 
fti uments of foreign luxury, which bring every where 
confiderable profits to the manufacturer. Thefe high 
profits ealiiy eftablilh a rivallhip in favor of the nation 
to whom tht^ are fupplied; becaufe a hint is fufficient 
to enable fuch as exercife a fimilar profeffion in that 
country , to fupply their own inhabitantsi This 
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being the cafe , an able ftatefman fliould be con-* 
ftantly attentive to every growing tafte in foreign 
nations for the inventions of his people ; and fo foon 
as his luxurious workmen have fet any one on foot , 
he may throw that branch into the hands of the moft 
frugal, in order to fuport it, and give them fuch 
encouragement as to prevent , at leaft , the rivalfliip 
of thofe ftrangers who are accuftomed to work for 
large profits. This is one method of turning a branch 
of luxury into an article of foreign trade. Let me 
illuflrate this by an example. 

What great advantages do not the French reap 
from the exportation of their modes P But we 
quickly find their varnifhes , gauzes , ribbands , 
and colifichets, imitated by other nations , for 
no other reafon but becaufe of the large, or at 
leaft confolidated profits enjoyed by the French 
workmen themfelves , who, fertile in new inven- 
tions , and fupported by their reputation for 
elegance of drefs , have got into pofTeffion of 
the right of prefcribing to all Europe the ftandard 
of tafte in articles of mere fuperfluity. This 
however is no permanent prerogative ; and 
that elegant people , by long fetting the 
example , and determining the ftandard of 
refinement in fome luxurious arts , will at 
laft infpire a fimilar tafte into their fcholars , 
who will thereby be enabled to fupplant them. 
Whereas were they careful to fupply all their 
inventions at the loweft prices poflible , they 
would ever continue to be the only furnifhers. 
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The method therefore of reducing consolidated 
profits , whether upon articles of exportation * or 
home confumption , is to increafe the number of 
hands employed in Supplying them ; and the more 
gradually this revolution is made to take place, the 
fewer inconveniencies will refult to thofe who will 
thereby be forced to renounce them. 

A country which has an extenfive territory, and 
great opportunities of extending her agriculture 
(fuch as 1 fuppofed the prefent Situation of France 
to be) may, under a good adminiflration, find the 
progrefs of luxury very compatible with the pros- 
perity of her foreign trade; becaufe inhabitants 
may be multiplied at discretion. But So Soon as 
fubSiflence becomes hard to be obtained, this expe- 
dient is cut off. A Statefman mull then make the 
beft of the inhabitants he lias , luxury mull Suffers 
check ; and thofe who are employed in Supplying 
home consumption at high prices , muft be made to 
reduce their consolidated profits , in order to bring 
the total amount of their manufactures within 
Such bounds as to make them vendible in foreign 
markets. 

If manufacturers become luxurious in their way 
of living , it muft proceed from their extraordinary 
profits. Thefe they may ftill continue to have , as 
long as the produce of their work is confumed at 
home. But no merchant will pretend to fell it out 
of the country ; becaufe, in this cale , he will find 
the labor of other peopLe who are lefs luxurious , and 
consequently work cheaper , in competition with 
him. 
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To re-eftablifh then the foreign trade , thefe con- 
folidated profits muft be put an end to , by attacking 
luxury when circumftances render an augmentation 
of people inconvenient , and prices will fall of courfe.' 

‘ This will occafion great complaints among all forts 
of tradefmen. The cry will be , that trade is ruined , 
manufacturers are ftarving , and the ftate is undone: 
but the truth will be, that manufacturers will, by 
their labor , begin to enrich their own nation , at 
the expenfe of ail thofe who trade with her , inflead 
of being enriched at the expenfe of their own coun- 
trymen ; and only by a revolution in the balance of 
wealth at home. 

It will prove very difcouraging to any ftatefman to 
attempt a fudden reform of this abufe of confolidated 
profits , when he is obliged to attack the luxury of 
liis own people. The bell way therefore is to prevent 
matters from coming to fuch a pafs , as to demand 
fo dangerous and difficult a remedy. 

There is hardly a poffibility of changing the man-' 
ners of a people , blit by a proper attention to the 
education of the youth. All methods, therefore, 
ihould be fallen upon to fupply manufactures with 
new hands ; and left the corruption of example fhould ! 
get the better of all precautions , the feat of manu^’ 
fa&ures might be changed ; efpecially when they are J 
found in great and populous cities, where living is 
dear: in this cafe, others fhould be ereCted in the 
provinces where living is cheap. The ftate muft en- 
courage thefe new undertakings, numbers of chil- 
dren muft be taken in , in order to be bred early to 
induftry and frugality ; this again will encourage 
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people to marry and propagate, as it will contribute 
towards difcharging them of the load of a numerous 
family. If fuch a plan as this be followed , how in- 
confiderable will the number of poor people become " 
in a little time ; and as tt will infenfibly multiply the 
ufeful inhabitants , out of that youth which recruited 
and fupported the numbers of the poor , fo the taxes 
appropriated for the relief of poverty may be wholly 
applied , in order to prevent it. 

Laws of naturalization have been often propofed 
in a nation where confolidated profits have occa- 
fioned the inconveniencies for which we have here 
been propofing a remedy. By this expedient many 
flatter themfelves to draw induflrious ftrangers into 
the country , who being accuftomed to live more 
frugally , and upon lefs profits , may , by their 
example and competition, beat down the price of 
work among the inhabitants. 

Several circumftances concur to defeat the fuccefs 
of this fcheme. The firft is , that confolidated profits 
aro not the only inconvenience to be removed: there 
is alfo a complication of high prices upon many necef~ 
faries- The fecond , as no real change is fuppofed td 
be made within the country , cither as to the increafe 
of fubfiftence, or the regulation of its price, or 
manner of living, thefe flrangers, who, as fuch, 
muft be expofed to extraordinary expenfe , are not 
able to fubfifl , nor confequently to work fo cheap as 
they did at home. Belides, what can be fuppofed to 
be their motive of coming, if it be not to have higher 
wages , and to live better ? 

Here then is a nation fending for ftrangers , in order 
that they may work cheaper j and ftrangers flocking 
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into the country in hopes of felling their work dearer. 
This is juft the cafe with two friends who are about 
making a bargain ; the feller imagines that his friend 
will not grudge a good price. The buyer, on the 
other hand , flatters himlelf that his friend will fell to 
him cheaper than to another. This feldom fails to 
produce difcontent on both fides. 

Befides , unlefs the quantity of food be increafed , 
if ftrangers are imported to eat part of it, natives mult 
in fome degree ftarve ; and if you augment the quan- 
tity of food , and keep it at a little lower price than \ 
in neighbouring nations , your own inhabitants will 
multiply ; the ftate may take great numbers of them 
into their fervice when young ; they foon come to 
be able to do fomething in the manufa&uring way ; 
they may be bound for a number of years, fufficient 
to indemnify the public for the firft expenfe ; and 
the encouragement alone of having bread cheaper 
than elfewhere , will bring you as many ftrangers as 
you incline to receive , provided a continual lupply 
of food can be procured in proportion to the increafe 
of the people. 

But I imagine that it is always better for a ftate tb 
multiply by means of its own inhabitants , than by 
that of ftrangers ; for many reafons which to me 
appear obvious. 

We come now to the fecond caufe of high prices , 
to wit , a rife in the value of the articles of the firft 
necefiity , which we have faid proceeds from the 
progrefs of induftry having outftripped the progrefs 
of agriculture. Let me fet this idea in a clearer light ; 
for here it is ftiut up in too general terms to be rightly 
viewed on all fides. 
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The idea of inhabitants being multiplied beyond 
the proportion of fubfiftence, feems to imply that 
there are too many already ; and the demand for 
their induftry having been the caufe of their multipli- 
cation , proves that formeily there were too few. 
.Add to this, that if, notwithftanding the rife upon 
the price of work proceeding from the fcarcity of 
fubfiftence , the l'cale of home demand is found to 
preponderate, at theexpenfe of foreign trade, this 
circumftance proves. farther , that however the inha- 
bitants may be already multiplied above the propor- 
tion of fubfiftence, tiieir numbers are ftill too few for 
what is demanded of them at home ; and for what is 
required of them towards promoting the profperity 
of their country , in fupporting their trade abroad. 

From this expofition of the matter , the remedy 
appears evident: both inhabitants and fubfiftence 
mull be augmented. The queftion comes to be , in 
what manner, and with what precautions, muft thefe 
operations be performed ? 

Inhabitants are multiplied by reducing the price 
offubfiftence, to the value which demand has fixed 
Upon tire work of thofe who are to confume it This 
is only to be accompliflied by augmenting the quan- 
tity , by importation from foreign parts, when the 
country cannot be made to produce more of itfelf. 

Here the interpofition of a ftatefman is abfolutely 
neceffary ; fince great lofs may often be incurred by 
bringing dawn the price of grain in a year of fcarcity. 
Premiums , therefore , muft be given upon importa- 
tion , until a plan can be executed for the extending 
of agriculture ; of which in another place. This muft 
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be gone about with the gre&teft circumfpeflion ; fof 
if grain be thereby made to fall too low , you ruin the 
landed interefl, and although ( as we have faid above ) 
all things foon become balanced in a trading nation , 
yet fudden and violent revolutions, fuch as this mull 
be , are always to be apprehended. They are ever 
dangerous ; and the fpirjt of every clafs of inhabitants 
mufl be kept up. > 

By a difcredit call upon any branch of induflry , 
the hands employed in it may be made to abandon it, 
to the great detriment of the whole. This will infal- 
libly happen , when violent tranfitions do not pro- 
ceed from natural caufes , as in the example here 
before us , when the price of grain is fuppofed to be 
brought down , from the increafe of its quantity by 
importation , and not by plenty. Becaufe , upon 
the falling of the market by importation , the poor 
farmer has nothing to make up for the low price he 
gets for his grain; whereas, when it proceeds from 
plenty , he has an additional quantity. 

In years, therefore, of general fcarcity, a flatefman 
fhould not , by premiums given , reduce the price 
of grain , but in a reciprocal proportion to the quan- 
tity wanted : that is to fay, the more grain is wanted, 
the lefs the price fhould be diminifhed. 

It may appear a very extenfive project for any 
government to undertake to keep down the prices of 
grain , in years of general fcarcity. I allow it to be 
politically impollible to keep prices low; becaufe if 
all Europe be taken together , the produce of the 
whole is confumed one year with another, by the 
inhabitants ; and in a year when there is a general 
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fcareity, it would be very hard, ifnotimpoffible, 
( without having previoufly eflablifhed a plan for 
this purpofe ) to make any nation live in plenty while 
others are llarving. All therefore that is propofed, 
is to keep the prices of grain in asjufl a proportion as 
poflible to the plenty of the year. 

Now if a government does not interpofe , this 
never is the cafe. 1 fhall fuppofe the inhabitants of a 
country to confu me , in a year of moderate plenty, 
fix millions of quarters of grain ; if in a year of fcar- 
city it (hall be found , that one million of quarters , 
or indeed a tar lefs quantity, be wanting, the five 
millions of quarters produced , will rife in their price 
to perhaps double the ordinary value, inflead of 
being increafed only by one fifth. But if you examine 
the cafe in countries where trade is not well efta- 
blifbed, as in fome inland provinces on the continent, 
it is no extraordinary thing to fee grain bearing three 
times the price it is worth in ordinary years of plenty, 
and yet if in fuch a year there were wanting fix 
months provifions for the inhabitants of a great king- 
dom, all the reft of Europe would perhaps hardly 
be able to keep them from ftarving. 

It is the fear of want , and not real want , which 
makes grain rife to immoderate prices. Now as this 
extraordinary revolution in the rife of it , does not 
proceed from a natural caufe, to wit , the degree of 
fcarcity, but from the avarice and evil defigns of men 
who hoard it up , it produces as bad confequences to 
that part of the / inhabitants of a country employed 
in manufactures , as the fall of grain would produce 
to the farmers, in cafe the prices fhould be, by 
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importation, brought below the juft proportion of 
the quantity produced in the nation. 

Befides the importation of grain , there is another 
way of increafing the quantity of it very confiderably, 
in fome countries of Europe. In a year of fcarcity, 
could not the quantity of food be confiderably 
augmented by a prohibition to make malt liquors, 
allowing the importation of wines and brandies ; or 
indeed without laying any reftraint upon the liberty 
of the inhabitants as to malt liquors , I am perfuaded 
that the liberty of importing wines duty free, would, 
in years of fcarcity , confiderably augment the quan- 
tity of fubfiftence. 

This is not a proper place to examine the inconve- 
nience which might refult to the revenue by fuch a 
fcheme ; becaufe we are here only talking of thofe 
expedients which might be fallen upon to preferve a 
balance on foreign trade. An exchequer which is 
filled at the expenfe of this, will not continue long 
in a flourifliing condition. 

Thefe appear to be the moft rational temporary 
expedients to diminiih the price of grain in years of 
fcarcity; we fhall afterwards examine the principles 
upon which a plan may be laid down to deftroy all 
precarioufnefs in the price of fubfiftence. 

Precautions of another kind muft be taken in years 
of plenty ; for high prices occafioned by exportation 
are as hurtful to the poor tradefman as if they were 
occafioned by fcarcity. And low prices occafioned 
by fuperfluity are as hurtful to the poor hufbandman 
as if his crop had failed him. , 

A ftatefman therefore, fhould be very attentive to 
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pat the inland trade in grain upon the beft footing 
poffible , to prevent the frauds of merchants , and to 
promote an equal diftribution of food in all corners 
of the country: and by the means of importation and 
exportation , according to plenty and fcarcity, to 
regulate a juft proportion between the general plenty 
of the year in Europe, and the price of fubfiftence ; 
always obferving to keep it fomewhat lower at home, 
than it can be found in any rival nation in trade. If 
this method be well obferved , inhabitants will mul- 
tiply ; and this is a principal ftep towards reducing 
the expenfe of manufactures ; becaufe you increafe 
the number of hands , and confequently diminifh 
the price of labor. 

Another expedient found to operate moft admira- 
ble effects in reducing the price of manufactures ( in 
thofe countries where living is rendered dear, by a 
hurtful competition among the inhabitants for the 
fubfiftence produced ) is the invention and introduc- 
tion of machines. We have, in a former chapter, 
anfwered the principal objections which have been 
made againlt them , in countries where the numbers 
of the idle, or trifling induftrious , are fo great, that 
every expedient which can abridge labor , is looked 
upon as a fcheme for ftarving the poor. There is no 
folidity in this obje&ion ; and if there were , we are 
notatprefent in queft of plans for feeding the poor; 
butfor accumulating the wealth of a trading nation, 
by enabling the induftrious to feed themfelves at the 
expenfe of foreigners. The introduction of machines 
is found to reduce prices in a furprifing manner^ And 
if they have the effeCl of taking bread from hundreds, 
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formerly employed in performing their fimple opera- 
tions, they have that alfo of giving bread to thoufands, 
by extending numberlefs branches of ingenuity, 
which, without the machines, would have remained 
circumfcribed within very narrow limits. Whatpro- 
grefs has not building made within thefe hundred 
years ? Who doubts that the conveniency of great 
iron works, and faw mills, prompts many to build ? 
And this tafle has greatly contributed to increafe, 
not diminilh , the number both of fmiths and car- 
penters , as well as to extend navigation. I lhall only 
add in favor of fuch expedients , that experience 
lhovvs the advantage gained by certain machines , is 
more than enough to compenfate every inconve- 
nience arifing from confolidated profits , and expen- 
five living ; and that the firft inventors gain thereby 
a fuperiority which nothing but adopting the fame 
invention can counterbalance. 

The third caufe of high prices we havefaid to be 
owing to the natural advantages which neighbouring 
nations reap from their climate , foil , or fituation. 

Here no rife of prices is implied in the country in 
queflion , they are only fuppofed to have become 
relatively high by the opportunity other nations 
hsve had to furnilh the fame articles at a lower rate, 
in confequence of their natural advantages. 

There are two expedients to be ufed , in order to 
defeat the bad effects of a competition which cannot 
be got the better of in the ordinary way. The firfl to 
be made ufe of, is, to affiftthe branches in diflrefs 
with the public money. The other is patience, and 
perfeverance in frugality , as has been already 
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obferved. A fbort example of the firft will be fufficient 
in this place to make the thing fully underflood. I 
have already faid, that I purpofely poflpone an 
ample differtation upon the principles which in- 
fluence fuch operations. 

Let me fuppofe a nation accuflomed to export to 
the value of a million flerling of fifli every year, 
underfold in this article by another which has found 
a hlhery on its own coaffs , fo abundant as to enable 
it to underfell the firft by 20 per cent. This being the 
cafe , the flatefman may buy up all the fifli of his fub- 
je£ts , and underfell his competitors at every foreign 
market, at the lofs of perhaps s 5 o, 000/. Whatisthe 
confequence ? That the million lie paid for the filh 
remains at home, and that 750,000 /. comes in from 
abroad for the price of them. How is the a 5 o,ooo /. 
to be made up ? By a general impofition upon all the 
inhabitants. This returns into the public coffers, 
and all hands as it was. If this expedient be not fol- 
lowed , what are the confequences P That thofe em- 
ployed in the hlhery are forced to flarve ; that the 
hlh taken either remain upon hand , or if fold by the 
proprietors , at a great lofs ; thefe are undone, and 
the nation for the future lofes the acquihtion of 
75 o,ooo/. a year. 

To abridge this operation, premiums are given 
upon exportation, which comes to the fame thing, 
and is a refinement on the application of this very 
principle : but premiums are often abufed. It belongs 
to the department of the coercive power of govern- 
ment to put a flop to fuch abufe. All Ilhallfay upon 
the matter is , that if there be crimes called high 
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treafon, which are punifhed with greater feverity than 
highway robbery, and aflaffination , I fhould be apt 
( were I a ftatefman ) to put at the head of that bloody 
lift, every attempt to defeat the application of public 
money, for the purpofes here mentioned. The mul- 
tiplicity of frauds alone , difcourages a wife govern- 
ment from proceeding upon this principle , and 
difappoints the Icheme. If fevere punifhment can in 
its turn put a flop to frauds, I believe it will be 
thought very well applied. 

While a ftatefman is thus defending the foreign 
trade of his country, by an extraordinary operation 
performed upon the circulation of its wealth , hernuft 
at the fame time employ the fecond expedient with 
equal addrefs. He muft be attentive to fupport fo- 
briety at home, and wait patiently until abufes among 
his neighbours fliall produce fome of the inconve- 
niencies we have already mentioned. So foon as this 
comes to be the cafe, he has gained his point; the 
premiums then may ceafe ; the public money may 
be turned into another channel; or the tax may be 
fuppreffed altogether, according as circumftances 
may require. 

I need not add , that the more management and 
diferetion is ufed in fuch operations , the lefs jealoufy 
will be conceived by other rival nations. And as we 
are propofmg this plan fora ftate already in po/feflion 
of a branch of foreign trade , ready to be difputed 
by others, having fuperior natural advantages, it is 
to be fuppofed that the weight of money , at leaf! , 
is on her fide. This, if rightly employed , will prove 
an advantage , more than equal to any thing which 
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can be brought againft it ; and il fuch an operation 
comes to raife the indignation of her rival , it will , 
on the other hand , reconcile the favor of every 
neutral Rate , who will find a palpable benefit from 
the competition, and will never fail giving their 
money to thofe who fell the cheapeR. In a word, 
no private trader can Hand in competition with 
a nation’s wealth. Premiums are an engine in 
commerce, which nothing can refill but a iimilar 
operation. 

Hitherto we have been propoling methods for 
removing the inconveniencies which accompany 
wealth and fuperiority , and for preferving the 
advantages which refult from foreign trade already 
eftablifhed : we muR now change fides , and adopt 
the interell of thofe nations who labor under the 
weight of a heavy competition with their rich 
neighbours, verfed in commerce, dexterous in every 
art and manufacture, and conduced by allatefman of 
fuperior abilities, who fets all engines to work, in order 
to make the molt of every favorable circumflance. 

It is no eafy matter for a Rate unacquainted with 
trade and induRry, even to form a dillant profpeft 
of rivalfliip with fuch a nation , while the abufes 
attending upon their wealth are not fuppofed to 
have crept in among them. Confequently, it would 
be the higheR imprudence to attempt ( at firR letting 
out ) any thing that could excite their jealoufy. 

The firR thing to be inquired into , is the Rate 
of natural advantages. If any branch of natural 
produce, fuch as grain, cattle, wines, fruits, 
timber, or the like, are here found of fo great 

importance 
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importance to the rival nation , that they will 
purchafe them with money , notwith an exchange 
of their manufattures , fuch branches of trade may 
be kept open with them. If none fuch can be found, 
the firft is to cut oil all communication of trade by 
exchange with fuch a people ; and to apply clofely 
to the fupply of every want at home j without 
having recourfe to foreigners. 

So foon as thiefe wants begin to be fupplied , and 
that a furplus is found , other nations mull be 
fought for , who enjoy lefs advantages ; and trade 
may be carried bn with them in a fubaltern way. 
People here muff glean before they can expett to 
reap. But by gleaning every yearthey will add to 
their flock of wealth, and the more it is made fub- 
fervient to public ufes, the falter it vvill inereafe. 

The beginners will have certain advantage inse- 
parable from their infant flate ; to wit, a leries of 
augmentations of all kinds , of which we have fo 
frequently made mention. If thefe can be pre- 
served in an equal progreffion ; If the balance of 
work and demand , and that of population and 
agriculture , can be kept in a gentle vibration 
by alternate augmentations ; and if a plan of 
economy, equally good with that of the rivals , be 
fet on foot and purfued ; time will bring 
every natural advantage of climate, foil, Situation, 
and extent, to work their full effe&s; and in the 
end they will decide the fuperiority. 

I fliall now conclude my chapter , with Some 
obfervations on the difference between theory and 
pra&ice , fo far as regards the prefent Subject. 

Vol. II. w E 
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In theory, we have confidered every one of the caufes 
which produce high prices , and prevent exportation, 
as fimple and uncompounded : in praCtice they 
are feldom ever fo. This circumftance makes the 
remedies difficult , and fometimes dangerous. 
Difficult, from the complication of the difeafej 
dangerous , becaufe the remedy againft confolidated 
profits will do infinite harm , if applied to remove 
that which proceeds from dear fubfiftence , as ha* 
been faid. 

Another great difference between theory and 
praClice occurs in the fourth cafe ; where we fup- 
pofe a nation unacquainted with trade, to fet out 
upon a competition with thofe who are in pof- 
ieffion of it. When I examine the fituation of fome 
countries of Europe ( Spain perhaps ) to which 
the application of thefe principles may be made , 
I find that it is precifely in fuch nations, where the 
other difadvantages of confolidated profits , and 
even the high prices of living , are carried to the 
greateft height j and that the only thing which keeps 
one fhilling of fpecie among them , is the infinite 
advantage they draw from the mines , and from 
the fale of their pure and unmanufactured natural 
productions , added to their fimplicity of life, 
occafioned by the wretchednefs of the lower claffes, 
which alone prevents thefe alfo from confuming 
foreign commodities. Were money in thefe countries 
as equally difiributed as in thofe of trade and 
indultry, it would quickly be exported. Every 
one would extend his confumption of foreign 
commodities , and the wealth would difappear. 
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But this is not the cafe; the rich keep their money 
in their coffers: becaufe lending at intereft, there* 
is very wifely laid under numberlefs obftru&ians. 
Thevite, therefore, is not that the lending of 
tnoney at intereft is forbid, but that the people are not 
, put in a fituation to have any prefling occafion for it, 
as a means of advancitig their induftry. Were they 
taught to fupply their own wants , the ftate might 
encourage circulation by loan ; but as they run to 
fhangers for that fupply, money is better locked up. 

Upon a right life and application of thefe general 
principles, according to the different combinations 
ofcircumflances, in a nation whofe principal obje£l 
is an extenfive and profitable foreign trade, 1 
imagine a ftatefman may both eftablifh and preferve* 
for a very long time, a great fuperiority in point of 
Commerce ; provided peace can be preferved ; for* 
in time of war, every populous nation , if great and 
extended, will find fuch difficulties in procuring 
food j and fUch numbers of hands to maintain * 
that what formerly made its greatnefs , will haften 
its ruim 

* „ CHAP. XIX. 

Of infant , foreign , and inland Trade , with refped 
to thejeveral Principles which influence them. 

I HAVE always found the geography of a country 
eafier to retain , from the infpedtion of maps, after 
travelling over the regions there reprefented, than 
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before; as mofl prefaces are beft underftood , after 
reading the book , which they are calculated to in- 
troduce. I intend this as an apology for prefenting 
my readers with a chapter of dillribution in the 
middle of my fubjedt. 

My intention, at prefent, is to take a view of the 
whole region of trade, divided into its different dif- 
tridls, in order to point out a ruling principle in 
each, from which every other muft naturally flow, 
or may be deduced by an eafy reafoning. Thefe I 
fhall lay before my reader, that from them he may 
diftributehis ideas in the fame order I have done. 
Hence the terms I iliall be obliged to ufe will be 
rendered more adequate , in expreffing the com- 
binations I may have occafion to convey by them. 

1 divide trade into infant, foreign, and inland. 

into. Infant trade, taken in a general acceptation, 
may be underftood to be that fpecies, which has for 
its objedl the fupplying the neceffities of the inha- 
bitants of a country; becaufe it is commonly ante- 
cedent to the fupplying tiie wants of ftrangers. This 
fpecies has been known in all ages, and in all coun- 
tries, in a lefs, or greater degree, in proportion to 
the multiplication of the wants of mankind, and in 
proportion to the numbers of thofe who depend on 
. their ingenuity for procuring fubfiftence. 

The general principles which diredt a ftatefman 
in the proper encouragement of .this commerce, 
relate to two objedls. 

i. To promote the eafe and happinefs of the 
higher clafTes in making their wealth fubfervient to 
their wants and inclinations. 
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2 . To promote the eafe and happinefs of the 
lower daffes, by turning their natural faculties to an 
infallible means of relieving their neceffiities. 

This communicates the idea of a free fociety ; 
becaufe it implies the circulation of a real equiva- 
lent for every fervice; to acquire which, mankind 
fubmit with pleafure to the hardeft labor. 

In the firft book, I had little occafion to confider 
trade under different denominations; or as influen- 
ced by any other principle than that of promoting 
the multiplication of mankind, and the extenfion 
of agriculture, by drawing the wealth of the rich into 
the hands of the induftrious. This operation, when 
carried no farther, is a true representation of infant 
trade. 

But now I muff fet the matter in a new light : and 
confider this infant trade as a bafis for eftablilhing a 
foreign commerce. In itfelf it is only a means of 
gratifying the defires of thofe who have the equiva- 
lent; and of providing it for thofe who have it not* 
We are next to examine how, by the care of a ftatef- 
man, it may prove a method whereby one fociety 
may be put in a Situation to acquire a Superiority 
over others; by diminishing , on one hand, the 
quantity they have of that general equivalent, and 
by increasing, on the other, the abfolute quantity of 
itathome; infuch a manner as not only to promote 
the circulation of that part of it which is neceffiary 
to fupply the want9 of all the citizens; but by a 
Surplus of it, to render other nations dependent 
upon them, in mod operations of their political 
economy. 
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The ftatefman who refolves to improve this infant 
trade into foreign commerce, mud examine the 
wants of other nations, and confider the produdlions 
of his own country- He mult t^en determine, what 
kinds of manufactures are belt adapted for fupplying 
,<he fix ft , and for confuming the latter. He mult 
introduce the ufe of fuch manufactures among his 
fubjedts; and endeavour to extend his population, 
and his agriculture , by encouragements given to 
thefe new brandies of confumption. He muft pru-r 
vide his people with the belt mafters ; he mnft Inpply 
them with every ufeful machine ; and above all, he 
muft relieve them of their work , when home-der 
mand is not fufiicient for the confumption of it. 

A confiderable time muft of neceflity be required 
to bring a people to a dexterity in manu failures. 
,The branches qf thefe are many; and every one 
requires a particular flight of hand, and a particular 
matter, to point out the rudiments of the art. People 
do not perceive this inconveniency , in countries 
where they are already introduced; and many a 
projector has been ruined for want of attention 
to it. 

In the more Ample operations of manufadturing, 
where apprenticeships are not in ufe , every one 
teaches another- The new beginners are put among 
a number who are already perfedt: all theinftruc- 
tions they get, is, do as you Jee others do before you . 
This is an advantage which an eftablifljed induftry has 
overanother newly fet on foot; and this 1 apprehend 
to be thereafon why we fee certain maqpfadtures, 
^fterreAfaining long in a Rate of infancy, paake in 
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a few years a moft aflonifhing progrefs. What 
lofs muft be at firft incurred : what numbers of 
afpiring geniufes overpowered by unfuccefsful be- 
ginnings, when a ftatefman does not concern him- 
felf in the operation ! If he aflifts his fubjeds, by 
a prohibition upon foreign work , how often do we 
fee this expedient become a means of extending the 
moft extravagant profits? Becaufe he negleds, at 
the fame time , to extend the manufacture by mul- 
tiplying the hands employed in it I allow , that 
as long as the gates of a kingdom are kept fhut, 
and that no foreign communication is permitted , 
large profits do little harm ; and tend to promote 
dexterity and refinement. This is a very good method 
for laying a foundation for manufactures: but fo foon 
as the dexterity has been fufficiently encouraged , 
and that abundance of excellent matters are provided, 
then the ftatefman ought to multiply the number of 
fcholars ; and a new generation muft be brought up 
in frugality , and in the enjoyment of the molt 
moderate profits , in order to carry the plan into 
execution. 

The ruling principle , therefore, which ought to 
direCt a ftatefman in this firft fpecies of trade , is to 
encourage the manufacturing of every branch of 
natural productions , by extending the home-con- 
fumption of them ; by excluding all competition 
with ftrangers; by permitting the rife of profits, fo far 
as to promote dexterity and emulation in invention 
and improvement j by relieving the induftrious of 
their work, as often as demand for it falls fhort. And 
until it can be exported to advantage, it may be ex- 
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ported with lofs , at the expenfe of the public. To 
fpare no expenfe in procuring the abltft matters in 
every branch of indultry , nor any colt in making 
the firft eftablifliments ; providing machines , and 
every other thing necelTary or ufehil to make the 
undertakingfncceed.To keepconftantly'an eye upon 
the profits made in every branch of induftry; and Co 
foon as he finds, that the real value of the manufac- 
ture comes Co low as to render it exportable, to em- 
ploy the hands, as above, and to put an end to thefe 
profits he had permitted only as a means of bringing 
the manufacture to its perfection. In proportion as 
the prices of every fpecies ofinduffry are brought 
down to the ftandard of exportation in fuch propor- 
tion does this fpecies of trade lofe its original cha- 
ra&er, and adopt the fecond. 

udo. Foreign trade has been explained fufficiently: 
the ruling principles of which are to banifh luxury ; 
to encourage frugality; to fix the loweft ftandard of 
prices poffible; and to watch, with the greateft 
attention, over the vibrations of the balance between 
work and demand. While this is preferved , no in- 
ternal v ice can affeCt the profper ity of it. And when 
the natural advantages of other nations conftitute 
arivalfhip, not otherwife to be overcome, the 
ftatefman mull counterbalance thefe advantages , 
by the weight and influence of public money; and 
when this expedient alfo becomes ineffectual, 
foreign trade is at an end ; and out of its afhes 
arifes the third fpecies , which I cajl jnlancl 
commerce. 
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3/io. The more general principles of inland trade 
have been occafionally confidered in the firft book, 
and more particularly hinted at in the i5th chapter 
of this ; but there are flill many new relations to be 
examined, which will produce new principles, to 
be illuftrated in the fubfequent chapters of this 
book. I fhall , here only point out the general 
heads, which will ferve to particularize and diftin- 
guilh this third fpecies of trade, from the two 
preceding. 

Inland commerce, as here pointed out, is fup- 
pofed to take place upon the total extinction of foreign 
trade. The ftatefman muff in fuch a cafe , as in the 
other two fpecies, attend to fupplying the wants of 
the rich, in relieving the neceffities of the poor , by 
the circulation of the equivalent as above ; but as 
formerly he had it in his eye to wtch over the ba- 
lance of work and demand, fo now he muff princi- 
pally attend to the balance of wealth, as it vibrates 
between confumers and manufacturers ; that is , 
between the rich and the induftrious. The effeCts of 
this vibration have been fhortly pointed out,Chap.xv. 

In conducting a foreign trade, his bufinefs was to efta- 
blifli the loweft ftandard po/lible as to prices; and to 
confine profits within the narroweft bounds: but as 
now there is no queftion of exportation, this objeCt of 
his care in a great meafure difappears; and high profits 
made by the induftrious will have then no other 
effeCt than to draw the balance of wealth more 
fpeedily to their fide. The higher the profits, the 
more quickly will the induftrious be enriched, the; 
more quickly will t}ie confumers become poor , ancj 
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the more neceffary will it become to cut off the 
nation from every foreign communication in the 
way of trade. 

From this political fituation of a ftate arifes the 
fun aarnental principle of taxation ; which is , that , 
at the time of the vibration of the balance between the 
conjumer and the manufacturer, the flntejhould advance 
the d Jipation of the fir [l , and [hare in the profits of 
the latter. This branch of our fubje£l I fhull not 
here anticipate; but lfiiall , in the remaining chap- 
ters of this book , mike it fufhciently evident , 
that fo foon as the wealth of a flute becomes confi- 
derable enough to introduce luxury , to put an end 
to foreign trade, and from the exceffive rife of price* 
to extinguifh all hopes of reftoriug it , then taxes 
become neceffary , both for preferving the govern- 
ment on the one hand , and on the other , to ferve • 
as an expedient for recalling foreign trade m fpite 
of all the pernicious effects of luxury to extinguifh it. 

1 hope from this lhort recapitulation and expofition 
of principles, I have fufhciently communicated 
to my reader the diflinitions I wanted to eflablilh , 
between what I have called infant , foreign , and 
inland trade Such diflin&ions are very neceffary 
to be retained;and it is proper they fhould be applied 
in many places of this treatife, in order to qualify 
general propohtions : thefe cannot be avoided , and 
might lead into error , without a perpetual repetition 
of fuch reflri£lions, which would tire the reader, ap- 
pear frivolous to him , perhaps , and divert his 
attention. 

I only add, that we are not to fuppofe the commerce 
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of any nation reflrifted to any one of the three fpecies. 
I have confidered them feparately , according to 
cuftom, in order to point out their different princi- 
ples. It is the bufinefs of ftatefmen to compound 
them according tocircumftances. 


CHAP. XX, 
OJ Luxury. 


My reader may perhaps be furprifed to find this 
fubjeft formally introduced, after all I have faid of 
it in the firft book , under a definition which renders 
the term fufficiently clear , by diftinguifhing it from 
fenfuality and excels; and by confining it to tha 
providing of fuperfiuities , in favor oJ a confumption t 
which neceflarily mull produce the good effects 
of giving employment and bread to the induftrious. 

The fimple acceptation of the term , Was the 
moft proper for explaining the political effefls of 
* extraordinary confumption. I cannot however 
deny, that the word luxury commonly conveys a 
more complex idea ; and did I take no notice of 
t his circumftance , it might be thought that I had 
purpofely reflrained a general term to a particular 
acceptation, in order to lead to error, and to 
fupprefa the vicious influence of modern economy 
over the minds of mankind ; which influence , if 
vicious , cannot fail to affeft even their political 
happinefs. 
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My intention therefore, in this chapter, istoamufe, 
and tofetmy ideas concerning luxury (in the moft 
ex ten five acceptation of the word ) in fuch an order, 
asfirftto vindicate the dehnition I have given of it, 
by fhowing that it is a proper one; and fecondly , to 
reconcile the fentiments of thofe who appear to com- 
bat one another, on a fubje£l wherein all mufl agree, 
when terms are fully underftood. 

for ih's pnroofe I muff diftinguifh luxury as it 
affefls our different interefts , by producing hurtful 
confequemres ; from luxury , as it regards the mo- 
derate gratification of our natural or rational defires* 

I muff feparate objects which are but too frequently 
confounded , and analyze this complicated term > 
by fpecifying the ideas it contains , under partial 
definitions. ' ^ 

The interefts affected by luxury, I take to be 
four; 1 mo. the moral , in fo far as it does hurt to 
the mind 2 do. the phyfical , as it hurts the body ; 
the domejlic , as it hurts the fortune ; and the political , 
as it hurts the ftate. 

The natural defires which proceed from our animal 
economy, and which are gratified by luxury , may * 
be alfo reduced to four ; viz. hunger , thirjl , love , 
and cafe or indolence. The moderate gratification 
of thefe defires, and phyfical happinefs, is the 
fame thing The immoderate gratification of them 
is exccfs ; and if this alfo be implied by luxury , no 
man , I believe , ever ferioufly became its apologift. 

The firft point to be explained , is what is to 
be underftood by excefs. What appears an excefs 
to one man , may appear moderation to another. 
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I therefore meafure the excefs by the bad effeds it 
produces on the mind , the body , the fortune and 
the Jiate : and when we fpeak of luxury as a vice, it 
is requifite to point out the particular bad effeds it 
produces , to one , more , or all the interefls which 
may be affeded by it : when this is negleded , 
ambiguities enfue , which involve people in inextri- 
cable difputes. 

In order to communicate my thoughts upon this 
fubjed with the more precifion , I fhall give art 
example of the harm refulting to the mind , the body , 
the fortune, and, the Jlatc , from the exceflive 
gratification of the feveral natural defires above- 
mentioned. 

\mo. As to the mind, eating to excefs produces 
the inconvenience of rendering the perceptions dull, 
and of making a perfon unfit for fludy or application. 

Drinking confounds the underftanding, and often 
prevents our difcovering the mod palpable relations 
of things. 

Love fixes onr ideas too much upon the fame objed, 
makes all our purfuits and pleafures analogous to it , 
and consequently renders them trifling and fuperficial. 

Eafe , that is, too great a fondnefs for it , deftroys 
adivity, damps our refolutions , and mifieads the 
decifions of our judgment on every occafion , where 
one fide of the queflion implies anobffacleto the 
enjoyment of a favorite indolence. 

Thefe are examples of the evils proceeding from 
luxury in the moft general acceptation of the term. 
While thegratification of thofe defires isaccompanied 
bynofuchinconveniencies, I think it is a proof, that 
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there has been no moral excefs , or that no moral evil 
has been diredlly implied in the gratification. But I 
cannot equally determine , that theTe has been no 
luxury in the enjoyment of fuperfluity. 

ido. The phyfical inconveniencies which follow 
from all the four, terminate in the hurt they do the 
body, health or conflitution.'lf no fuch harm follows 
upon the gratification of our defire*, I find no phyfical 
evil : but flill luxury , I think , may be applied in 
every acceptation in which the term can be taken. 

3/io. If the domefic inconveniences of the four 
fpecies be examined, they all centre in one , viz. the 
diflipation of fortune, upon which depends the future 
eafe of the proprietor , and the well-being of his 
pofterity. When luxury is examined with refpedt to 
this objedl , the idea we conceive of it admits of a 
new modification. An excejs here, is compatible 
with a very moderate gratification of our moft natural 
defires. It is not eating , nor drinking , love , nor 
indolence which are hurtful to the fortune, but the 
expenfe attending fuch gratifications. All thefe are 
frequently indulged even to excefs, in a moral and 
phyfical fenfe , by people who are daily becoming 
more wealthy by thefe very means. 

4 to Some political inconveniencies of luxury have 
been already pointed out. The extinction of foreign 
trade is the moll ftriking. But the lofs of trade, conveys 
no ideas of any moral, phyfical, or domeflic excefs ; and 
Hill it is vicious in fo far as it afledls the well-being of a 
Bate. Befides this particular evil, I very willingly agree, 
that in as far as the good government of a ftate depends 
upon the application and capacity, as well as the inte- 
grity of thofe who fit at the helm, or who are employ- 
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ed in the adminiftration, or diredion of public affairs, 
in fo far may the moral inconveniencies of luxury 
mentioned above, affed the profperity of a flate. The 
confequences of exccffive luxury , moral and phyjical , 
as well as the diflipation of private fortunes, may ren- 
der both the llatefman, and thofe whom he employs, 
negligent in their duty, unfit to difcharge it, rapacious 
and corrupt. Thefemay, indiredly, be reckoned 
among the political evils attending luxury, in fo far as 
they take place. But on the other hand, as they'cannot 
be called the necejfary cjjctls of the caufe to which they 
are here afcribed , that is , to moral , phyfical , and 
dome/lic luxury , I do not think they can with pro- 
priety be implied in the definition of the term. They 
are rather to be attributed to the imperfedion of the 
human mind, than to any other fecond caufe, which 
might occafionally contribute to their production. 
They may proceed from avarice, as well as from 
prodigality. 

1 hope this fhort expofition of a matter, notabfo- 
lutely falling within the limits of my fubjed, will 
fuffice to prove that my definition of luxury, defcribes 
at leall the mod effential reqnifite towards determi- 
ning it: the providing of fuperfluity with a view to con- 
fumption „ This is infeparable from our ideas of luxury ; 
but vicious exce/i certainly is not. A fober man may 
have a moll delicate table , as well as a glutton ; and 
a virtuous man may enjoy the pleafures of love and 
eafe with as muchfenfuality as Heliogabalus. But no 
man can become luxurious, in our acceptation of the 
word, without giving bread to the induftrious, with- 
out encouraging emulation, induftry, and agricul- 
ture j and without producing the circulation 
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of an adequate equivalent lor every forvice. This laft 
is the palladium of liberty, the fountain of gentle de- 
pendence, and the agreeable band ol union among 
free iocieties. 

Let me therefore conclude my chapter , with a 
metaphyfical obfervation. The ufe of words, is to ex- 
prefs ideas; the more limple any idea is, the more 
ealy it is to convey it by a word. Whenever, therefore, 
language fumiflies feveral words, which are called 
fynonymous , we may conclude, that the idea convey- 
ed by them is not limple. One every fuch occafionj 
it is doing a fervice to learning , to render them as 
little fynoiiymous as pollible , and to point out the 
particular differences between the ideas they convey. 

Now as to the point under confideration. I find 
the three terms, luxury, fenjuality, and excefs, generally 
eonfidered in a fynonymous light, notwithftanding 
the charadteriflic differences which dillinguifh them. 
Luxury confijls in providing the objcfts offenfuality, in 
fo far as they are fuperfluous. Senfualily con fills in the 
actual enjoyment of them-, and excefs implies an ubufe of 
enjoyment. A perfon, therefore, according to thefe 
definitions, may be very luxurious from vanity, pride, 
ollentation, or with a political view of encouraging 
conlumption, without having a turn for fenfuality, 
or a tendency to fall into excels. Senjuulity , on the 
other hand , might have been indulged in a Lacede- 
monian republic, as well as at the court of Artaxerxes. 

Excefs, indeed, feems more clofely conne&ed with 
fenjuality, than with luxury i but the diflerence is fo 
great that 1 apprehend fenjuality mufi in a great 
meafure be extinguiflied , before exces can begin 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Of Phyjical and Political Necejfaries. 

.A F T E R having cleared up our ideas concerning 
luxury , it comes very naturally in, to examine 
what is meant by phy (ical-nec e fury. 

1 have obferved in the third chapter of the firft 
book, thatri.n mod countries where food is limited 
to a determined quantity, inhabitants are fed in a 
regular prugreflion down from plenty and ample fub- 
iiflence, to the lad period of want, and dying from 
hunger. It is ample J ubp, Jlence where no degree of 
fuperfluity is implied , which communicates an idea 
of ihe phy fical-neccjfary. It is the top of this ladder; 
it is the firdrank among men who enjoy no fuper- 
fluity whatfoever. A man enjoys the phyfical-ne- 
ceflary as to food , when he is fully fed ; if he is 
likewil'e fufficiently clo'hed, and well defended 
againd every thing which may hurt him, he enjoys 
his full phyfical-nectffary. The moment he begins 
to add to this, he may be confidered as moving 
upwards into another category, to wit, the clafs of 
the luxurious , or confumeis ofluperfluity ; of which 
there are to be found, in mod countries , as many 
ftages upward , as there are dages downwards, from 
where he dood before. This is one general idea of 
the quedion. Let me now look for another. 

\ If we examine the date of many animals which 
have no appetites leading them to excefs, we may 
form a very jud idea of a phyfical-neceffary for man* 
Vol. II. F 
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When they are free from labor, and have food at 
will, they enjoy their full phyfical-neceflary. They 
are then in the height of beauty, and' enjoy thegrea- 
teft degree of happinefs they are capable of. Animals 
which are forced to labor, prove to us very plainly, 
that this phyflcal-necejfary is not fixed to a point, but 
that it may vary like moft other things : every one 
perceives the difference between laboring cattle 
which are well fed, and thofe which are middling, 
or ill fed ; all however , I fuppofe to liv€ : in health, 
and to work according to their flrength. This repre- 
fents the nature of a pliyflcalnecejfary for man. 

In many of the inferior claffes in every nation, we 
find various degrees of eafe among the individuals ; 
and yet upon the whole, it would be hard to deter- 
mine, which are thofe who enjoy fuperfluity ; which 
are thofe who pofTefs the pure phyfical-necefTary ; 
and which are thofe who fall below it. The caufe of 
this ambiguity mull here be explained. 

The nature of man furnifheshim with fome defires 
relative to his wants, which do not proceed from his 
animal economy , but which are entirely fimilarto 
them in their effe£ls. Thefe proceed from the affec- 
tions of his mind, are formed by habit and education, 
and, when once regularly eflabliflied, create another 
kind of neceffary, which, for the fake of diftin&ion, 
I fhall call political. The fimilitude between thefe 
two fpecies of necejfary , is therefore the caufe of 
ambiguity. 

This political necejfary has for its object , certain 
articles of phy/ical fuperfluity , which diflinguilhe# 
what we call rank in fociety. 
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Rank is determined by birth , education , or 
habit. A man with difficulty fubmits to defcend 
from a higher way of living to a lower ; and when 
an accidental circumflance has raifed him for a 
while , above the level of that rank where his 
birth or education had placed him , his ambition 
prompts him to fupport himfelf in his elevation. 
If his attempt be a rational fcheme , he is generally 
approved of ; the common confent of his fellow- 
citizens prefcribes a certain polilical-neccjjary for him, 
proportioned to his ambition ; and when at any time 
this comes to fail , he is confidered ta be‘ in want. 

If on the other hand , a perfon either from vanity, 
or from no rational profpeft of fuccefs , fbrms a 
fcheme of rifmg above the rank where birth or 
education had placed him, his fellow-citizens do 
not confent to prefcribe for him a political-necef- 
fary fuitable to his ambition ; and when this fails him, 
he is only confidered to fall back into the clafs he 
properly belonged to. But if the political-neCefTary 
fuitable to this rank fliould come to fail, then he 
is fuppofed to be deprived of his political-necejfary . 

The meafure of this laff fpecies of necejj'ary , is de- 
termined only by general opinion , and therefore 
can never be afcertained juflly ; and as this opinion 
may have for its objedl even thofe who are below the 
level of the phyfical-nccejjary ; it often happens, that we 
find great difficulties in determining its exad limits. 

It may appear abfurd, to fuppole that any one 
can enjoy [uperfluity (which we have called the 
ch2Ta{\eri{\\cotpolitical-neceJfary ) to whom any part 
of the phyfical-necejfary is found wanting. However 
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abfurd this may appear, nothing, however, is more 
common among men , and the reafon arifes from 
what has been obferved above. The defires which 
proceed from the afledions of his mind , are'often lb 
ftrong , as to make him comply with them at the 
expenfe of becoming incapable of fatisfying that 
which his animal economy neceflarily demands. 

From this it happens, that however ealy it may 
be to conceive an accurate idea of a phyfical-necef- 
fary for animals, nothing is more difficult, than to 
prefcribe tire proper limits for it with regard to man. 

This being the cafe , let us fuppofe the condition 
ofthofe who enjoy but little fuperfiuity, and who 
fill the lower claffes of the people , to be diflinguifiied 
into three denominations; to wit, the higheft , 
middle, and loweft degree of phyfical-necefTary ; 
and then let us afk , how we may come to form 
an eftimation as to the refpeilive value of the con- 
fumption implied in each , in order to determine 
the minimum as to the profits upon induflry. This 
queftion is of great importance; becaufe we have 
fhown that the profperity of foreign trade depends 
on the cheapnefs of manufacturing; and this again 
depends on the price of living , that is of the phyfical- 
necefTary for manufacturers. 

One very good method ofeffimating the value of 
the total confumption implied by this neceflary 
quantity, is to compute the expenfe of thofe who 
live in communities, fuch as in hofpitals , work- 
houfes , armies , convents , according to the dif- 
ferent degrees of eafe, feverally enjoyed by thofe 
who coxnpofe them. In running over the few articles 
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of expenfe in fuch eftablilliments , it will be eafy to 
difcern between thofe, which relate to the fupply 
of the phyfical , and thofe which relate to the fupply 
of the po'.itical-neceffary : ammunition-bread is an 
example of the firft ; a Monk’s hood and long fleeves , 
are a lpecies of the latter. 

When once the real value of a man’s fubfiftence 
is found, theftatefman may the better judge of the 
degree of eafe , neceffary or expedient for him to 
allow to the feveral dalles of the laborious and 
ingenious inhabitants. 

As we have divided this phyfical-neceffary into 
three degrees; the highejl , middle , and loweJl\ the 
next queflion is , which of the three degrees is the 
moft expedient to be eftablifhed, as the ftandard value 
of the induftry of the very loweft clafs of a people. 

Ianfwer, that in afociety, it is requifite that the 
individual of the moft puny conftitution for labor 
and induftry, and of the moft (lender genius for 
works of ingenuity, having no natural deleft, and 
enjoying health, fhould be able by a labor pro- 
portioned to his force, to gain the loweji degree 
of the phyfical-neceffary ; for in this cafe , by far the 
greateft part of the induftrious will be found in the 
fecond clafs, and the ftrong and healthy all in the firft. 

The difference between the higheft clafs and the 
loweft, I do not apprehend to be very great. A 
fmall quantity added to what is barely fufficient, 
makes enough : but this fmall quantity is the moft 
difficult to acquire , and this is the moft powerful 
fpur to induftry. The moment a perfon begins 
to live by his induftry , let his livelihood be ever 
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fo poor , he immediately forms little objetfls of 
ambition; compares his fituation with that of his 
fellows who are a degree above him , and confi- 
ders a flnde more of eafe, as I may call it, as 
an advancement, not only of his happinefs , but 
of his rank. 

There are Hill more varieties to be met with 
among thofe who are confined to the fphere of 
the phyfical-neceifary. The labor of a ffrong man 
ought to be otherwife recompenfed than that of 
a puny creature. But in every Bate there is found 
labor of different kinds, fome require more, and 
fome lefs flrengfh , and all mull be paid for; but 
as a weakly perfon does not commonly require fo 
much nourifhment as the ffrong and robuff, the 
difference of his gains may be compenfated by the 
fmalnefs of his confumption. 

What we mean by the firfl clafs pf the phyfical- 
neceflary, is when a perfon gains wherewithal to be 
well fed , well clothed , and well defended againfl 
the injuries of heat and cold, without any fuper- 
fluity. This I fay, a ffrong healthy perfon fhould 
be able to gain by the exercife of the loweff deno- 
ruinations of induffrious labor , and that without a 
poffibility of being deprived of it , by the com- 
petition of others of the fame profefTion.. 

Could a method be fallen upon to prevent com- 
petition among induffrious people of the fame pro- 
feflion , the moment they come to be reduced with- 
in the limits of the phyjical-necejjary , it would prove 
the beff fecurity againff decline, and the moft folid 
bafis of a laffing profperity. 
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But as we have obferved in the firft book , the thing 
is impoflible , while marriage fubfifts on the prefent 
footing. From this one circumftance, the condition of 
the induftrious of the fame profeflion , is rendered 
totally different. Some are loaded with a family, 
others are not. The only expedient , therefore, for 
a ftatefman , is to keep the general principles con- 
ftantly in his eye , to deftroy this competition as much 
as he can, at leaft in branches of exportation ; to avoid, 
in his adminiftration, every meafure which may tend 
to promote it, by conflituting a particular advantage 
in favor of fome individuals of the fame clafs ; and if 
the management of public affairs, neceffarily implies 
fuch inconveniencies , he mud find out a way of 
indemnifying thofe who fuffer by the competition. 

We may therefore, in this place, lay down two 
principles : Firft , that no competition fhould be 
encouraged among thofe who labor for a phyfical-necef- 
fary ; fecondly , that in a ftate which flourifhes by her 
foreign trade , competition is to be encouraged in 
every branch of exportation, until the competitors 
have reduced one another within the limits of that 
neceflary. 1 

Farther, Imuftobferve, that this phyfical-neceffary 
ought to be the higheft degree of eafe , which any 
one fhould be able to acquire with labor and induftry, 
where no peculiar ingenuity is required. This alfo is 
a point deferving the attention of a ftatefman. How 
frequently do we find , in great cities , different em- 
ployments, fuch as carrying of water, and other 
burdens , fawing of wood, See. ere&ed into confra- 
ternities, which prevent competition, and raife profits 
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beyond the ftandard of the p hyfi cal-necrjfary This, 
I apprehend , is a difcouragement to ingenuity , and 
has the bad tfh £1 of rendering living dear, without 
.. anfwering any one of the intentions of eft.tblifliing 
corporations, as fliall be Ihown in another place. The 
phyjical-necejjarv , therefore, ought to be the reward 
of labor and huh. pry ; whatever any workman gains 
above this handard , ought to be in confequcnce of 
his foperior ingenuity. 

It is not at all necefLry f o prefcribe the limits be- 
tween thefe two cl. .{I s ; they will fuiTiciently diftin- 
guilli themfclves by the innple operation of compe- 
tition. Let a particular pcrfon fall upon an ingenious 
invention , he will profit by if , and rife above the 
lower claffes which are. confined to the phyfical- 
neceffiry; but if the invention be fuch as may be 
eafi-y copied, he will quickly be rivalled to fuch a 
degree as to reduce his profits within the bounds of 
that phypcal-nc cep:ry ; fo loon as this comes to be the 
cafe ,.his ingenuity difappears , becaufe it ceafes to 
be peculiar to him. 

H ere arifes a queAion: whence does it happen that 
certain workmen avoid this competition , and make 
confiderahle gains by their employment , while 
others are rivalled in their endeavours to retain a 
bare phyfical-necefLry ? 

There is a combination of feveral caufesto operate 
thefe effe&s , which we fliall examine feparately; 
leaving to the reader to judge, how far the combina- 
tion of them may extend profits beyond the phyfical- 
neceflary. 

I. We have faid ( «hap. 9. ) that the value of a work- 
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man’s labor is determined from the quantity perform- 
ed , in general , by thofe of his profeffion , neither 
ftippofing them the befl nor the worfl, nor as having 
any advantage or difadvantage , from the place of 
their abode. A workman , therefore , who , to an 
extraordinary dexterity , joins the advantages of 
place, mull gain more than another. 

II. We have often remarked , that competition be- 
tween workmen of the fame profeffion , diminifhes 
the profits upon labor. From this it follows , that in 
fuch arts where the leaf! competition is found , there 
muftbe the largefl profits. Now feveral circumflances 
prevent competition. Firft. An extraordinary dexte- 
rity in any art , and efpecially in thofe where the 
whole excellency depends upon great exa£lnefs, fuch 
as watch-making, painting of all kinds, making 
mathematical inflruments, and the like; all which 
fet a celebrated artifl in a manner above a poffibility 
of rivalfliip , and make him the mafler of his price , 
as experience fhows. 2 d. The difficulty of acquiring 
the dexterity requifite , refulting both from the time 
and money necefTary to be fpent in apprenticefhip , 
proves a plain obftacle to a numerous competition. 
Few there are, who having the flock fufficient to 
defray the lofs of feveral years fruitlefs application, 
have alfo the turn neceflary to lead them to that par- 
ticular branch of ingenuity. 3d. Many there are, 
who have lk.il! and capacity fufficient to enter into 
competition , but are obliged to work for others , 
becaufe of the expenfive apparatus of inflruments , 
machines, lodging, and many other things necefTary 
lor fetting out as a mafler in the art. Thefe, and fimilar 
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caufes , prevent competition , and fupport large 
profits. 4th. Matters increafe their profits greatly by 
Iharing that of their journeymen: thisfliare, the firft 
have a juft title to from the conftant employment they 
procure for the latter ; and the certainty thefe have 
of gaining their phyfical- necejjary , together with a 
profit proportional to their dexterity, makes them 
willing to fliare with their matter. The 5th caufe of 
confiderable gains, and the laft 1 Ihall mention, is 
the mod effedual of all , viz. great economy , and 
parfimonious living. In proportion to the concur- 
rence and combination of thefe circumftances, the 
fortune of the artift will increafe, which is the anfwer 
to the firft part of the queftion propofed. 

We are next to inquire how it happens tl^pt many 
induftrious people are rivalled in an induftry which 
brings no more than a bare phyfical-necefiary. This 
proceeds from fome difadvantage either in their per- 
sonal or political Situation. In their perfonal Situation, 
when they are loaded with a numerous family, inter- 
rupted by ficknefs, or other accidental avocations. 
In their political Situation , when they happen to be 
under a particular Subordination from which others 
are free, or loaded with taxes which others do not pay. 

1 ihall only add , that in computing the value of 
the phyfical-necejfary of the loweft denomination , a 
juft allowance muft be made for all interruptions of 
labor : no perfon can be fuppofed to work every free 
day ; and the labor of the year muft defray the 
expen fe of the year. This is evident Farther, neither 
humanity, or policy, that is the intereft of a ftate, 
can fuggeft a rigorous economy upon this elTential 
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quantity. If the great abufes upon the price of labor 
are correded , thofe which remain imperceptible to 
the public eye, will prove no difadvantage to ex- 
portation ; and as long as this goe 3 on with fuccefs , 
the ftate is in health and vigor. Exportation of work 

is another pulfe of the political body. 

* , 

CHAP. XXII. 


Preliminary Reflexions upon inland Commerce. 

I RESUME the fubjed , which , as a reft to the 
mind, I dropt at the end of the 19th chapter. 

I am to treat diredly of inland commerce , which 
has been fufficiently diftinguilhed from infant , and 
foreign trade. 

We are to confider ourfelves now as tranfported 
into a new country. Here foreign trade has been 
carried to the greateft height poffible ; but the luxury 
of the inhabitants , the carelefinefs , perhaps, of the 
ftatefman , and the natural advantages of other na- 
tions , added to the progrefs of their induftry and 
refinement, have concurred to cut this branch off, 
and thereby to dry up the fource which had con- 
ftantly been augmenting national opulence. 

W e raufl examine the natural effeds of this revolu- 
tion ; we muft point out how every inconvenience 
may be avoided , and how a ftatefman may regulate 
his condud , fo as to prevent the exportation of any 
part of that wealth which the nation may have heaped 
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up within herfelf, during the profperity of her foreign 
trade. How he may keep the whole of his people 
confhmtly employed, and l.y what means he may 
promote an equable circulation of domeflic wealth, 
as an adequate equivalent given by the rich , for 
Cervices rendered them by the induflrious poor. 
How, by a judicious impofition of taxes, he may 
draw together an equitable proportion of every 
man’s annual income, without reducing any one 
below the Aandard of a full phyfical-necefTary. How 
he may , with this public fund, preferve in vigor 
every branch of indufiry, and be enabled alfo, 
by the means of it, to profit of the fmalleA revo- 
lution in the fituation of other nations, fo as to 
re-eftablifh the foreign trade of his own people. 
And laftly, how the foe'ety may be thereby fuf- 
ficiently defended againA foreign enemies, by a 
body of men regularly fupported and maintained 
at the public charge, without occafmmug any fudden 
revolution hurtful to indufiry , either when it be- 
comes necefl iry to increafe their numbers , in 
order to carry on an unavoidable war, or to dimi- 
nifh them, upon the return of peace and tranquil- 
Hty. This is, in few words, the objeft of a Aatef- 
man’s attention when he is at the head of a people 
living upon their own wealth , without any mer- 
cantile connexions with Grangers. 

However hurtful the natural and immediate effefU 
of political caufes may have been formerly , when 
the mechanifm of government was lefs compounded 
than at prefent, they are now brought under fuch 
rellridions, by the complicated fyftem of modern 
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economy, that the evil which might othenvife 
refult , is guarded againft with eafe. 

As often , therefore, as we. find a notable preju- 
dice refulting fo a Hate, from a change of their 
circum fiances, gradually taking place, we may lafely 
conclude , that negligence , or want of abilities, in 
thoh who have the d redlion of public affairs, has 
more than any other caufe been the occafion of it. 

It was obfcived , in the third chapter of the firfl 
book, that before the introdudlion of modern eco- 
nomy, which is made to fubfifl by the means of 
taxes, a ftate was feldom found to be interefled in 
watch big over the actions of the people. They bought 
and fold , transferred , tranfported, modified, and 
compounded produdtions and manufactures , for 
public ufe,and private confumption , juft as they 
thought fit. Now it is precifely in thefe operations 
that a modern ftate is chiefly interefled; becaufe 
proportional taxes are made to affedi a people on 
every fuch occafion. 

The intereft the ftate has in levying thefe impo- 
fitions , gives a ftatefman an opportunity of laying 
fuch operations under certain reftriclions ; by the 
means of which , upon every change of circumftan? 
ces , he can produce the effect he thinks fit. Do the 
people buy from foreigners what they can find at 
home, he jmpofes a duty upon importation. Do 
they fell what they ought to manufacture , he £huts 
the gates of the country. Do they transfer or tranf- 
port at home, he accelerates or retards the opera- 
tion , as belt fuits the common intereft. Do they 
modify or compound what the public good requires 
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to be confumed in its fimple Bate, he can either 
prevent it by a pofitive prohibition , or he may 
permit fuch confumption to the more wealthy only, 
by fubjeding it to a duty. 

So powerful an influence over the operations of 
a whole people , veils an authority in a modern 
ftatefman , which was unknown in former ages , 
under the moft abfolute governments. We may dif- 
cover the effeds of this , by reflecting on the force 
of fome Hates, at prefent, in Europe, where the 
fovereign power is extremely limited , as to every 
. arbitrary exercife of it, and where, at the fame 
time , that very power is found to operate over 
the wealth of the inhabitants, in a manner far 
more efficacious than the moft defpotic and arbitrary 
authority can poflibly do. 

It is the order and regularity in the adminiftra- 
tion of the complicated modern economy, which 
alone can put a ftatefman in a capacity to exert 
the whole force of his people. The more lie has 
their adions under his diredion, the eafier it is for him 
to make them concur in advancing the general good. 

Here it is objeded , that any free people who 
invert a ftatefman with a power to control their moft 
trivial adions, mufl be out of their wits, and con- 
fidered as fubmitting to a voluntary flavery of the 
worft nature , as it mufl be the moft difficult to be 
fhaken oft. This I agree to j fuppofing the power 
verted to be of an arbitrary nature, fuch as we 
have defcribed in the thirteenth chapter of this book. 
But while the legiflative power is only exerted in 
acquiring an influence over the adions of individuals, 
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in order to promote a fcheme of political economy, 
uniform and confiftent in all its parts, the confe- 
quence will be fo far from introducing flavery among 
the people , that the execution of the plan will prove 
abfolutely inconfiftent with every arbitrary or irre- 
gular meafure. 

The power of a modern Prince, let him be, by 
the conflitution of his kingdom, ever fo abfolute, 
becomes immediately limited fo foonas he eftablifhes 
the plan of economy which we are endeavouring to 
explain. If his authority formerly refembled the 
folidity and force of the wedge, which may indif- 
ferently be made ufe of, for fplitting of timber, 
flones , and other hard bodies , and which may be 
thrown afideand taken up again at pleafure; it will 
at length come to refemble the watch , which is good 
for no other purpofe than to mark the progrefTion of 
time , and which is immediately deftroyed , if put 
to any other ufe, or touched by any but the gentleft 
hand. 

As modern economy, therefore, is the moll ef- 
fectual bridle ever invented againft the folly of def- 
potifm ; fo the wifdom of fo great a power fhines no 
where with greater luftre, than when we fee it exerted 
in planning and eftablifhing this economy , as a 
bridle againft the wanton exercife of power in fuc- 
ceeding generations. I leave it to my reader to feek 
for examples in the conduct of our modern'Princes , 
which may confirm what , 1 think , reaibn feems to 
point out: were they ltfsftriking, I might be tempted 
to mention them. . < 

The part of our fubjeCl we are now to treat of, will 
prefent us with a fyftem of political economy, ftill 
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more complicated than any thing we have hitherto 
met with. 

While foreign trade flourilhcs and is extended, 
the wealth of a nation increafes daily ; but her force 
is not fo eafily exerted , as after this wealth begins to 
circulate more at home , as we fliall eafily iliow. But, 
on the other hand , the force file exerts is much more 
eafily recruited. In the firftcafe, her frugality enables 
her to draw new fupplies out of the colfers of her 
neighbours ; in the lafl , her luxury affords a refource 
from the wealth of her own citizens. 

In opening my chapter , I have introduced my 
reader into a new country; or indeed I may fay, 
that I have brought him back into the fame which we 
had under our confideration in the firft book. 

Here luxury and fuperfluous confumption will 
flrike his view almoft at every ftep. He will naturally 
compare the fyflem of frugality, which we have dif- 
miffed, with that of diffipation , which we are now 
to take up; and we may very naturally conclude, that 
the introduction of the latter, muff prove a certain 
forerunner of deftruction. The examples found in 
hiftory of the greateft monarchies being broken to 
pieces , fo foon as the tafte of fimplicity was loft, feem 
tojuftify this conjecture. Itis, therefore , neceffary 
to examine circumftances a little, that we may com- 
pare, in this particular alfo, the economy of the 
ancients with our own ; in order to difcover whether 
the introduction of luxury be as hurtful at prefent, 
as it formerly proved to thofe ftates which made fo 
great a figure in the world ; and which now are only 
known from hiftory, and judged of, from the few 
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fcattered ruitis which remain to bear teftimony of 
their former greatnefs. 

Luxury is the childof wealth ; and wealth isacqui- 
red by Hates, as by private people, either by a lucra- 
tive, or by an onerous title, as the civilians fpeak. 
The lucrative title , by which a Hate acquires , it 
either by rapine, or from her mines; the oneroui 
title, or that for a valuable confideration , is by 
induftry. ’ 

The wealth of the ancient monarchs of Babylon , 
Perfta, Greece, and Rome, was the efleft of rapine; 
whereas induftry enriched the cities of Sydon, Tyre, 
Carthage, Athens, and Alexandria. The luxury of 
thefirfl, proved the ruin of the luxurious; the luxury 
of the laft , advanced their grandeur : becaufe they 
had no rivals to take advantage of the natural effeds 
of this luxury, in cutting off the profits of foreign 
trade. Peace was as hurtful to the plunderers, as war 
was deftrudive to the induftrious. 

When an empire was at war, its wealth was thereby 
made to circulate for an equivalent in fervices per- 
formed. So foon as peace was reftored , every one 
returned, as it were, to a llate of flavery The 
monarch then pofTeffed himfelfof all the wealth, and 
diflributed it by caprice. Fortunes were made in an 
inHant , and no body knew how: they were loft 
again by tranfnions equally violent and fudd^n. The 
luxury of thofe days was attended with the moll ex- 
ceflive opprefhon. Extraordinary confumption was 
no proof of the circulation of any adequate equivalent 
in favor of the induftrious: it had not the effed of 
giving bread to the poor , nor of proportionally 
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diminiihing the wealth of the rich.The great confiamly 
remained great; and the more they were prodigal , 
the more the fmall were brought into diflrefs. In one 
word, luxury had nothing to recommend it, but 
that quality which folely conftitutes the abufe of it in 
modern times ; to wit , the exceffive gratification of 
the paflions of the great, which frequently brought 
on the corruption of their manners. 

When £nch a Hate became luxurious, public affairs 
were negltcled ; becaufe it was not Irotn a right admi- 
liiftration that wealth was to be procured. War, 
under fuch circumltances , worked eftefts almoft 
fimilar to the fpriuging up of induflry in modem 
times ; it procured employment, and this produced 
a more regular circulation , as has been laid. 

On the other hand, the wealth and luxury of the 
trading cities abovementioned, which was of the fame 
fpecies with that of modern times , proceeded from 
the alienation of their work ; that is, from their in- 
duftry. Nothing was gained for nothing , and when 
they were forced to go to war, they found themfelve* 
obliged either to diflipate their wealth , by hiring 
troops , or to abandon the relources of it , the labor 
of their induftrious citizens. d hus the punic wars 
exalted the grandeur of plundering Rome, and blotted 
out the exiftence of induftrious Carthage. I do not 
here pretend to vindicate the juftnefs of thefe reflec- 
tions in every circumftance , and it is foreign to my 
prefent purpofe to be more particular ; all I feek for, 
is to point out the different elfe&s of luxury in ancient 
and modern times. 

Ancient luxury was quite arbitrary ; confequently 
Could be laid under no limitations , but produced 
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the worlt effedls , which naturally and mechanically 
could proceed from it. 

Modern luxury \s JyJlematical t it cannot make one 
Hep , .Hut at the expenfe of an adequate equivalent, 
acquired by thofe who hand the moll in need of the 
protection and alliftance of their fellow-citizens and 
without producing a vibration in the balance of their 
wealth. 1 his balance is in the hands of the ftatefman , 
who may receive a contribution upon every fuch 
vibration. He has the reins in his hand , and may 
turn , reflrain , and direct the luxury of his people, 
towards whatever objedf he thinks fit. 

Luxury here is fo far from drawing on a negledt of 
public affairs , that it requires the clofeft application 
to the adminiffration of them , in order to fupport it. 
When thefe are negledied, the induftrious will be 
brought to llarve, confumption will diminifh ; thatis, 
luxury will infenfibly difappear , and hoarding will 
fucceed it. Thefe ai d fimilar Corifequences will un- 
doubtedly take place, and mechanically follow one 
another, whenafkaltulhand is not applied to prevent 
them. / 

It is impofiible not to perceive the advantages of 
fupporting a flourifhing inland trade , after the ex- 
tinction of foreign commerce. By fuch means elegance 
of tafte, and the polite arts , may be carried to the 
highefl pitch. The whole of the inhabitants may be 
employed in working and confuming ; all may be 
made to live in plenty and in eafe , by the means of a 
fwi ft circulation, which will produce a reafonable 
equality of wealth among all the inhabitants. Luxury 
can never be the caufe of inequality. Hoarding aritj 
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parfimonv form great fortunes, luxury diflipatei 
them and rcPores equality. 

Such a fituation would furely be of all others the 
mod agreeable , and the mod advantageous, were all 
mankind colleded into one fociety, or were the 
country where it is eflablilhed cut off from every 
communication with other nations. 

The balance between work and demand would 
then only influence the balance of wealth among 
individuals. If hands became fcarce, the balance 
would turn the quicker in favor of the laborious , and 
the idle would grow poor. If hands became too plen- 
tiful ( which indeed is hardly to be expe£led ) every 
thing would be bought the cheaper; but the fame 
quantity of wealth would Pill remain without any 
diminution. 

Where is, therefore, the great advantage of foreign 
trade P 

I anfwer by putting another queflion. Where is the 
great advantage of a perfon’s making a large fortune 
in his own country P A man of afinall eilatemay, no 
doubt , be as happy asanother with a great one; and 
the fame thing would be true of nations , were all 
equally infpired with a fpirit of peace and juftice ; or 
were they fubordinate to a higher temporal power y 
which could proteft the weak againP the violence and 
injuflice of the Prong. 

It is , therefore , the feparate interefts of nations 
who incline to communicate together, and confume „ 
of one another’s commodities, which renders the 
confidtration of the principles of trade, a matter of 
-great importance. 

While nations contented themfelves with their own 
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productions, while the difference of their cuftoms, 
and contraft of their prejudices were great , the con- 
nexions between them were not very intimate. 

From this proceeds the great diverfity of languages 
and diale&s. When a traveller finds a hidden tranfi- 
tion from one language to another, or from one dialedt 
to another, it is a proof that the manners of fuch 
people have been long different , and that they havo 
had little communication with one another. On the 
contrary , when diale&s change by degrees, as in the 
provinces of the fame country, it is a proof that there 
has been no great repugnancy in their cuftoms. In 
' like manner, when we find feveral languages, at 
prefent different , but plainly deriving from the fame 
4 ) fource, we may conclude, that there was a time when 
fuch nations were conne&ed by correfpondence , or 
that the language has been tranfplan ted from one to 
the other, by the migration of colonies. But I infen- 
fibly wander from my fubjeCt. 

I have faid, that when nations contented themfel- 
veswith their own productions, connexions between 
them were not very intimate. While trade was car- 
ried on by the exchange of confumable commodities, 
this operation alfo little interefted the ftate : corifump- 
tion then was equal on both fides ; and no balance 
was found upon either. But fo foonas the precious 
metals became an objeCt of commerce, and when, 
by being rendered an univerfalequivalent for every 
thing, it became alfo the meafure of power between 
nations, then the acquifition, or at leaf! thepreferva- 
tion of a proportional quantity of it, became, to the 
more prudent, an objeCt of the laft importance. 
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We have feen how a foreign trade, well conducted, 
has the neceffarv effe£l of drawing wealth from all 
other rations. We hive feen in what manner the be- 
nefit refulting from this trade, may come to a flop, 
and how the balance of it may come round to the 
other fide. We are now to examine how the fame 
prudence which fet foreign trade on foot, and fnppor- 
Ted it as long as poffible, may guard againft a fndden 
revolution, and at the fame time putnn effe»!!hial,ftop 
to it ; ro tiie end that a nation enriched by commerce 
may not. by blindly or mechanically carrying it on, 
when the balance is againft her, fall into thofe incon- 
veniencies which other nations mull have experien- ’ 
Ced during her profperity. 

CHAP. XXIII. 

When a Nation , which has enriched herfelfby a recipro- 
cal Commerce in Manufactures with other Nations , 
finds the Balance of Trade turn again Jl her, it is her 
Inlerifl to put a Mop toil altogether. 

' RADE having fubfifled long in the nation wo 
are now to keep in our eye, 1 fhall fuppofe that, 
through length of time, her neighbours have learned 
to/upply one article of their own and other peoples 
wants cheaper than flie can do. What is to be done ? 
No body will buy from her, when they cati be fup- 
plied from another quarter at a lefs price. 1 fay, what 
is to be done? lor if there he no check put upon 
trade , and if the ftatefman do not mterpofe with 
the greateft care, it is certain, that merchants will im- 
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port the produce, and even the manufactures of rival 
nations; the inhabitants will buy them preferably to 
th^ir own ; the wealth of the nation will be expor- 
ted; and her induflrious manufacturers will be 
brought to fiarve. We may therefore look upon this, 
ns a problem in trade, to berefolved by the princi- 
ples already eftablifhed. 

FirfI, then, it muft be inquired, if, in the branch 
in which file is underfold, her rivals enjoy a natural 
advantage above her, which no fuperior indufiry, 
frugality, or addrefs on her fide, can counterba- 
lance? If this be the cafe, there are three different 
courfes to be purfued, according to circumftances. 

I mo. To renounce that branch of commerce en- 
tirely, and to take the commodities wanted from fo- 
_ reigners, as they can furnifli them cheaper. 

Q'fo. To prohibit the importation of fuch commo- 
dities altogether. 

3tio. To impofea duty upon importation, in order 
to raife the price of them fo high as to make them 
dearer than the fame kind of commodity produced 
at home. 

The firft courfe may be taken, if, upon examining 
how the hands employed in a manufacture may be 
difpofed of, it be found, that they may eafilybe 
thrown into another branch of indufiry, in which 
the nation’s natural advantages are as fuperior to her 
rivals, as their ’s are fuperior 10 her’s in the branch fiie 
intends to abandon ; and providing her neighbours 
will agree to open their ports to the free importation 
of the commodities in queftion. For though, there may 
be little profit in a trade by exchange, 1 ftill think it 
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advifeableto continue correfpondence, and to avoid 
every occafion of cutting off commerce with other 
nations. A laborious, economical, and fagacious 
nation, fuch as 1 fuppofeour traders to be, vvill be 
able to profit of many circumftances , which would 
infallibly turn to the diladvantage of others lefs expert 
in commerce , with whom Ihe trades ; and in 
expectation of favorable revolutions, llie ought not 
raflily , nor becaufe of frnall inconveniencies , to 
Renounce trading with them; elpecially if luxury 
fliould appear there lo be on the growing hand. 

But fuppofe the rival nation will not content to 
teceive the manufactures which the traders may 
produce with great natural advantages , what courfe 
then is the beft to be taken P 

I think fhe ought to encourage the branch in which 
fbe is rivalled, for her own confumption , though, 
{he mud give over exporting it $ and , in this 
cafe, it mild be examined, whether that trade 
with foreigners fliould be prohibited altogether , 
(which is the fecond courfe mentioned above) or. 
whether it be more advifeable to prefer the laft 
fcheine , viz to allow the commodities to he im- 
ported, with a duty which may rnife their price 
to fo juft a height as neither to fuffer them to be fold 
fo cheap as to difcourage the domeftic fabrication, 
nor dear enough to raife the profits of manufactures 
above a reafonable ftandard, in cafe of an augmenta- 
tion of demand. 

The fecond courfe mull be taken, when the natural 
advantages of the foreign nations are fo great , as to 
oblige the ftatefman to raife duties to fuch a height 
as to give encouragement tofmuggling. 
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The Third courfeTeems the bell, when the advan- 
tages of the rivals are more inconhderable ; in which 
cale , the traders , may , in time , and by the pro- 
grefs of luxury among their neighbours, or from 
other revolutions, which happen frequently in • 

trading nations , regain their former advantages. 

This may be a decihon, in cafe a nation be rival- 
led in a branch where fhe has not equal advantages 
with her naighbours ; and when fhe cannot compen- 
fate this inconvenience , either by her frugality or 
ipduftry, or by the means of a proper application 
of her national wealth. Thefe operations have been 
already fully explained , and are nowconfidered as 
laidafide; not that we fuppofe they can everceafe to 
operate their effedls in all nations , but in order to 
fimplify our ideas, and to point out the principles 
which ought to diredl a flatefman upon occafions 
where he finds better expedients impracticable, from 
different combinations of circumftances. 

Let me next fuppofe a nation to be rivalled in 
her ftaple manufactures ; that is , in thofe where 
fhe has the greateft natural advantages in her favor. 

Whenever fuch a cafe happens, it muft proceed 
from fome vice within the Hate. Either from the 
progrefs of luxury in the workmen, which muff pro- 
ceed from confolidated profits, or from accidental 
difadvantage ; fuch as dearnefs of fubfiftence, or from 
taxes injudicioufly impeded. Thefe (I mean all, except 
the taxes, of which afterwards) muft be removed 
upon the principles above laid down: and if this 
cannot be compaired, no matter why; then comes 
the fatal period, when all foreign reciprocal com- 
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merce in manufactures muA he given up. For if no 
profit can be made upon branches where a nation 
has the greatcA natural advantages, it is more than 
probable, that every other branch will prove at leaf! 
equally difadvantageous. If upon this revolution 
the ports of the nation be not flint againA the impor- 
tation of foreign manufaflures, merchants will intro- 
duce them, and this will drain off the nation's wealth, 
and bring the indnflrious to Aarve. 

It' is upon this principle that incorporations are 
eAabliAied. Of thefe we fhall fay a word, and con- 
clude our chapter. 

Cities and corporations, may be confidered as 
nations where luxury and taxes have rendered living 
fo expenfive, that work cannot be furniflied but at a 
high rate. If labor, therefore, of all kinds, were per- 
mitted to be brought from the provinces, or from 
the country, to fupply the demand of the capital 
and fmaller corporations, what would become of 
tradefmen and manufacturers who have their 
refidence there? If thefe, on the other hand, were 
to remove beyond the liberties of fuch corporations, 
what would become of the public revenue, colle&ed 
in thefe little Aatcs, as I may call them? 

By the eAablifhment of corporations, a Aatefman 
is enabled toraife high impofitions upon all forts of 
confumption; and notwitliAanding that thefe have 
the neceffary confequence of increaftng the price of 
labor, yet by other regulations, of which afterwards, 
the bad confequences thereby refulting to foreign 
trade may be avoided, and every article of exporta- 
tion be prevented from rifing above the proper 
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flandard for making it vendible, in fpite of all-- 
foreign competirion. 

The plan of modern taxation feems firff to have 
been introduced into cities, while the country- was 
fubje£I to the barons, and remained in a manner 
quite free from them. Cities having obtained the 
privilege of incorporation, began, in confequence 
of the power vefled in their magiftrates, to levy 
taxes : and finding the inconveniences refulting from 
external competition (foreign trade) they erefted the 
different claffes of their induflrious into confraterni- 
ties, or corporations of a lower denomination, with 
power to prevent the importation of work from their 
fellow tradefmen not of the fociety. 

Here arifesa queAion. 

Why are corporations complained of in many 
countries, as being a check upon induflry ; it the 
eAablifliment of them proceeds from fo plain a prin- 
ciple as that here laid down ? 

Let me draw my anfwer from another queAion. 
Why are they not complained of in all countries P 

The difference between the fituation of one 
country and another, will plainly point out the prin- 
ciple which ought to regulate the eAablifliment and 
government of corporations. When this is well un- 
derflood, all difputes concerning the general utility, 
or harm arifing from them will be at an end: and 
the queAion will be brought to the proper ifliie ; to 
wit, their relative utility confidered with refpeft to 
the a&ual fituation of the country where they are 
eflabliflied. In one province a corporation will be 
found ufeful, in another juA the contrary. 
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Firft then it muft be agreed, on all hands, that the 
principle laid down is juft. No body ever advanced, 
that the induftry carried on itt towns, where living 
is dear, ought to fuffer a competition with that of 
the country, where living is cheap; I mean for the 
dire£l confumption of the citizens. But it may be 
advanced, that no fubaltern corporation ihould 
enjoy an exclufive privilege againft thofe who (hare 
of every burden impofed by the great corporation 
from which they draw their exiftence.Th at they have 
no right ot ixcltifion againft, citizens; but only againft 
ftrangers who are not under the fame jurifdidtion, 
nor liable to the fame burdens. Here the difpute 
lies between the members of the great corporation 
and thole of the fmaller. Now, 1 fay, while no other 
intereft is concerned, the decifton of this queftion 
ought to be left to the corporation itfelf. But the mo- 
ment the public good come6to be afledled by certain * 
privileges enjoyed by individuals, fuch privileges 
ihould either be abolifhed, or pnt'under limitations. 

In countries where induftry Hands at a determined 
height, while the confumption of cities neither aug- 
ments nor diminifhes; when thofe who live upon 
an income acquired, live uniformly in the fame way; 
when this regular confumption is regularly fupplied, 
by a certain number of citizens fufficientto fupply it; 
when the hands employed for this purpofe are in a 
perfect proportion to the demand made upon them; 
in fuch countries, I fay, any diminution of the pri- 
vileges of corporations would b^ a means of overturn- 
ing the equal balance between work and demand. 

We have (aid above, that when hands become too 
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many for the work, profits fall below the neceflary 
flandard of fubfiflence; that the induftrious enter 
into competition for thephyfical-nectffary, and hurt 
one another. Here then is the principle which the 
corporation ought to keep in their eye: the profits 
upon every trade ought to be in proportion to work. 

In order to come the better at the knowledge of 
this proportions, many corporations in Germany 
have the fubaltern corporations of trades retrained 
to certain numbers. There is a determined number 
of apothecaries, joiners, fmiths, &c. allowed in every 
town, and no’more; according as employment is 
found for them. This Teems a good regulation. I 
do not fay it may not be abufed. But the power of 
adminiftration mud be lodged fomewhere; and if in 
a country where induftry is making little progrefs, 
corporations were laid open, the confequence would 
be, that every one would ftarve another, and the 
confumers would be ill ferved. 

On the other hand, when induftry fprings up^ 
when the manners of a people change all of a hid- 
den, or by quick degrees, as has been the cafe in 
many countries in Europe within thefe threefcore 
years: it is a mark of a narrow capacity not to 

perceive that a change of adminiftration becomes 
neceflary ; and if on luch revolutions thofe who are 
at the head of corporations fliould profit of the 
increafe of demand , and occafion prices to rife in 
favor of the incorporated workmen, the infallible 
confequence will be, to make the city become de- 
ferted, and deprived of a trade, which otherwife 
would neceflarily fall to her fbnre, in confequence 
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of the advantage llie muff draw from effablifhmenls 
already made for fupplying every branch of con- 
fumpton *. But let the principle above mentioned 
be conftantly followed ; let profits be kept at a right 
ffandard ; let hands be increafed according to de- 
mand ; let the city-workmen gain no advantage over 
thofe of the country which may not be compenfa- 
ted by the difference of the price of ftibfiftence $ 
let the difadvantages again on the fide of the town 
affedt only their own confumption, not the lurplus 
of their induftry, let every convenience for carry- 
ing on foreign trade ( every thing here is under- 
ftood to be foreign, which does not enter into the 
confumption of the town) be provided for in the 
fuburbs, or, if you pleafe,in a place out of the town 
walled in for that pui pole; let markets there be held 
for every kind of work coming from the country; 


* The cides ofth: Andrian Netherlands are, from th fe 
caufe*,atprefentih a ILte of depopulation ; and the induftrious 
cl .fife* are aflemb ing in the villages, whi.h are beginning to ri- 
vol the populoufnefs of cities. In thefe villages, th: privi- 
leges of the cities are not tftablilhed. Privileges which will 
in all probability end in their bankruptcy as well as depopu- 
lation. The depopulation wiil filow from the caufes already 
mentioned; the bankruptcy from the urns thefe corporations 
lend the foverei)*n, on the credit of new impofitions conftant’y 
laying upon every branch of confumption. This is fo true, that 
the acquifition of this country (one of the moil fertile and 
moll populous in Europe) would h-rdly be worth the ha- 
ving, if the debts owing by the corporations were to. be 
fairly paid, and their ruinous privileges ( as they are- called) 
allowed to fubftft without alteration. 
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and then die true intent of a corporation will be 
anfwered. if it be found that the profperity of trade 
demands Hill more liberty, then the corporation may 
be thrown open ; but on the other hand, every bur- 
den mull be taken off, and every incorporated 
member muff be indemnified by the Hate, for the 
lofs he is thereby made to fuffer. 

The great change daily operating on the fpirit of 
European nations, where corporations have been 
long eftablilhed , without any great inconvenience 
having been found to arife from them, fuggefts thefe 
reflections, which feem to flow naturally, from the 
principles we have deduced. 1 Hull only add, that 
from the practice of impofing taxes within thefe little 
republics ( as 1 have called them ) Princes feem 
to have taken the hint of extending that fyflem; 
by firfl appropriating to the public revenue, what 
the cities had eftablilhed in favor of themfelves, 
and then by enlarging the plan as circumftan- 
ces favored their defign. That this is the true origin 
of the modern plan of taxation ( I mean that upon 
confumption) may be gathered from hence ; that the 
right of impofing taxes appears no where, almoft, 
to have been elfentially attached to royalty, even in 
thofe kingdoms, where Princes have long enjoyed an 
unlimited conflitutional authority over the perfons 
of their fubjeCls. This right 1 take to be the leafl 
equivocal charaCteriftic of an abfolure and unlimi- 
ted power. I know of no chriflian monarchy ( ex- 
cept, perhaps, Ruflia) where either the confent of 
flates, or the approbation or concurrence of fome 
political body within the Hate, has not been requifite 
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to make the impofition of taxes conflitutional ; and 
if more exceptions are found, 1 believe it will not 
be difficult to trace the origin of fucii an exertion of 
fovereign authority, without afcending to a very 
high antiquity. The prerogative of Princes in former 
times, was meafured by the power they could con- 
ftitutionally exercifeover theperfons of their fubj.eds ; 
that of modern princes, by the power they have 
over their purfe. 

Having, therefore, fliown the neceffity of putting a 
flop to foreign reciprocal commerce in manufactu- 
res, fo foon as in every branch this trade become« 
difadvantageous to a nation ; the next queff ion comes 
to be , how to proceed in the execution, fo as to 
avoid a fudden and violent revolution in the eco- 
nomy of the ftate, which is of all things the moft 
dangerous : the hurt, therefore, ought to be forefeen 
at a great diflance, in order to be methodically pre- 
vented. 

CHAP. XXIV. 

What is the proper Method to put a Stop to a Joreign 
Trade in Manujaflures , when the balance of it turns 
againji a Nation? 


It mufl not be underflood, from what was faid in 
the lafl chapter, that fo foon as the balance of fo- 
reign trade, either on the whole, or on any branch 
of manufadure, is to be found againfl a nation, 

that . 
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that a ftatefman fhould then at once put a total 
flop to it. This is too violent a remedy ever to 
be applied with fuccels. 

It is hardly poflible, that a confiderable revolu- 
tion in the trade of a nation fhould happen fud- 
denly, either to its advantage, or difadvantage t 
unlefs in times of civil difcord, or foreign wars, 
which at prefent do not enter into the queftion. 

A fagacious ftatefman will, at all times, keep a 
watchful eye upon every branch of foreign com- 
merce, efpecially upon importations. Thefe confift 
either in the natural produce of other countries, or in 
fuch produce increafed in its value by manufacture. 

In all trade two things are to be confidered in the 
commodity fold. The firft is the matter; thefecond 
is the labor employed to render this matter ufeful. 

The matter exported from a country, is what the 
country lofes ; the price of the labor exported, is 
what it gains. 

If the value of the matter imported, be greater 
than the value of what is exported, the country 
gains. If a greater value of labor be imported, 
than exported, the country lofes. Why? Becaufe 
in the firft cafe, ftrangers muft have paid, in matter, 
the furplus of labor exported ; and in the fecond 
cafe, becaufe the country muft have paid to ftrangers, 
in matter , the furplus of labor imported. 

It is therefore a general maxim, to difcourage the 
importation of work, and to encourage the exporta- 
tion of it. , 

When any manufacture begins to be imported, 
which was ufually made at home; it is a mark that 
VOL. II. . H 
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either the price ol it begins to rife within the country, 
or that flrangers are making a new progrefs in it. On 
the other hand, when the importation of manufaflu- 
res confumed within a country comes to diininilh, 
and when merchants begin to lofeupon fuch bran- 
ches of trade, it is a proof that induflry at home is 
gaining ground in thofe articles. The ftatefman then 
mufl take the hint, and fet out by clogging gently the 
importation of thofe commodities, not fo as to put a 
flop to it all at once; becaufe this might have the 
effect of carrying profits too high upon the home 
fabrication of them. 

All hidden revolutions are to be avoided. A fuddeil 
flop upon a large importation, raifes the prices of do- 
tneflic induflry by jerks, as it were ; they do not rife 
gradually ; and thefe fudden profits engage too many 
people to endeavour to fhare in them. I his occafions 
a defertion from other branches of induflry equally 
profitable to the flate. Such revolutions do great 
harm ; becaufe it is a long time before people come 
to be informed of their true caufe, and during the un- 
certainty, they are, as it were, in a wildernefs, furpri- 
fed and delighted with the confequences, according 
as their feveral interefls are affe&ed by them. Every 
one accounts for the phenomena in a different way. 
Some are for applying remedies again!! the inconve- 
niencies ; while others are totally taken up in profit- 
ing to the utmofl of every momentary advantage. In 
a word, nothing is more hurtful than a fudden revo- 
lution, in fo complicated a body as that of the whole 
dafs of the induftrious, in a modern fociety. When 
therefore fuch changes happen, in lpite of all a ftatef- 
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man can do, the beft way to prevent the inconve- 
niencies which they draw along with them, is to in- 
form the public of the true caufes of every change, 
favorable or hurtful to the feveral dalles of inhabit- 
ants. This alfo feems to be the beft method to engage 
every one to concur in promoting the proper reme- 
dies, when the inconveniencies themfelves cannot be 
prevented. So much for a fcheme of encouraging 
growing manufactures, or of fupportingthem in their 
decline. I proceed next to confider the methods of 
preventing the lofs of others already eftabliflied. 

We have faid, that the importation of any artide of 
confumption ufually provided at home, was a proof 
by no means equivocal of a foreign rivalfhip. 1 lhall 
fay nothing, atprefent, of the methods to beufed as a 
remedy for this inconvenience: thefe have been al- 
ready difcufied. We mull now fuppofe, every one 
that might be contrived for this purpofe, to become 
ineffectual; and that foreign induflry is lo far gaining 
ground,, as daily, more and more, to fupply the 
feveral branches of domeflic confumption. 

Upon this, the flatefman will begin by laying the 
importation of fuch commodities under certain re- 
ftri&ions. If thefe do not prove fufficient, they muft: 
be increafed ; and if the augmentation produces 
frauds, difficult to be prevented, the articles muft be 
prohibited altogether. By this method of proceeding, 
it will be found, that without any violent or fudden, 
prohibition laid upon foreign trade, by little and 
little, every pernicious branch of it will be cut off, till 
at laft it will ceafe altogether, as in the cafe mentioned 
above ; to wit, when the moil advantageous branches' 
cannot be carried on without lof«. H g 
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Something, however, muft here be added, in 
order to reftrain fo general a plan of adminiftration. 
Nothing is more complex than the interefls of 
trade, confidered with refpe£t to a whole nation. It is 
hardly poffible for a people to have every branch of 
trade favorable for the increafe of her wealth : confe- 
quently, a ftatefman who upon the fingle infpeition 
of one branch, would lay the importation of it 
under limitations, in proportion .as he found the 
balance upon it unfavorable to the nation, might 
very poflibly undo a flouriflung commerce. 

He muft firft examine minutely every ufe to which 
the merchandize imported is put: if a part is re-ex- 
ported with profit, thisprofit muft be deduced from 
the balance of lofs incurred by the confumption of 
the remainder. If it be confumed upon the account 
of other branches of induftry, which are thereby ad- 
vanced , the balance of lofs may ftill be more than 
compenfated. If it be a means of fupporting a cor- 
refpondence with a neighbouring nation, otherwife 
advantageous, the lofs refulting from it may be fub- 
mitted to, in a certain degree. But if upon examining 
the whole chain of confequences, he finds the 
nation’s wealth not at all increafed, nor her trade 
encouraged, in proportion to the damage at firft 
incurred by the importation, I believe he may de- 
cide, that fuch a branch of trade is hurtful ; and the- 
refore that it ought to be cut off, in the moft pru- 
dent manner, according to the general rule. 

The firft objedlof the care of a ftatefman, who con- 
duits a nation, which is upon the point of lofing her 
foreign trade, without any profpefi or probability of 
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recovering it, is to preferve her wealth already 
acquired. No motive ought to engage him to facrifice 
this wealth, the fafety alone of the; whole fociety 
excepted, when fuddenly threatened by foreign ene- 
mies. The gratification of particular people’s habitual 
defires, although the wealth they poflefs may enable 
them, without the fmalleft hurt to their private for- 
tunes, to confume the produ&ions of other nations; 
the motive of preventing hoards ; that of promoting 
a brifk circulation within the country; the advantages 
to be made by merchants , who may enrich thern- 
felves by carrying on a trade difadvantngeous to the 
nation ; even, to fay all in one word, the fupporting 
of the fame number of inhabitants, ought not to en- 
gage his confent to the diminution ofnational wealth. 

Here follow my reafons for carrying this propofi- 
tion fo very far, even to the length of facrificing a part 
of the inhabitants of a country to the prefervation 
of its wealth ; and 1 flatter myfelf, that when duly ex- 
amined, I may avoid the fmalleft imputation of Ma- 
chiavellian principles, in confequence of fo bold an 
affertion. 

While a people are fed with the produce of their 
own lands, the prefervation of their numbers is quite 
confident with the prefervation of their wealth. If, 
therefore, in fuch a cafe, their numbers fhould be 
diminifhed upon a decay of foreign trade, either by 
their food’s being exported , or by their lands be- 
coming uncultivated, I fhould never hefitate to lay 
the blame upon the ftatefman’s adminiftration. 

But an induftrious people may (as has been faid) 
carry their numbers far beyond the proportion of 
_ H 3 
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their own fubfiftence. The deficiency mnft be fu im- 
plied from abroad, and mnft be paid with the balance 
of the trade in their favor. Now when this balance 
comes to turn againfl them, and when, confequehtly, 
a flop is put to the difadvantageous foreign trade» 
upon the principles we have been laying down, the 
flatefman is reduced to this alternative; either an- 
nually to allow a part of the wealth already got, to be 
exported, in order to buy fubfiftence for the furplus 
of his people, as I may call them, or to reduce their 
numbers by degrees, either by encouragements given 
to their leaving the country, or by eftablifliing colo- 
nies, &c. until they are brought down to the juft pro- 
^ portion ol national fubfiftence. If he prefers the firft, 
fuppofing the execution of fuchaplanto bepoflible,' 
the confequer.ce will be, that fo foon as all the wealth' 
is fpent, the whole fociety, except the proprietors 
of the lands, and thofe who cultivate them, muft go 
to deftru£tion. If he prefers the fecond , he remains 
independent of all the world with refpe£t to the 
inhabitants he preferves. They remain in a capacity 
of maintaining themfelves, and he may alter the plan 
of his political economy its beftfuitshis circumftan- 
ces, relatively to other nations. While all his fubjefts 
are employed and provided for, he will remain at 
the head of a flourifhing and happy people. 

It may be here objeiled, that the firft alternative 
is an impoflible fuppofition. I allow it to be fo, if 
you, fuppofe it to be carried the length to which 
I have traced it ; becaufe no power whatfoever in 
a flatefman, can go fo far as to preferve numbers 
at the expenfe of the whole riches of his people. 
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But I can very eafily fuppofe a cafe, where numbers 
may be fupported at an eminent lofs to a Bate which 
finds itfelf in the fituation in which we have repre- 
fented it in our fuppofition. 

Suppofe a prince, upon the failure of his foreign 
trade," to increafe his army, in proportion as he 
finds his indufirious hands laid idle by a deficiency 
of demand for their labor ; and let him fill his ma-» 
gazines for their fubfiflence by foreign importation, 
leaving the produce of his country to feed the reft 
of his fubjetfts. By fuch a plan, every body will 
remain employed, and alfo provided for, and fuch 
a prince may be looked upon as a moft humane 
governor. This I willingly agree to. I fhould love 
fuch a prince ; but the more I loved him, the more 
I fhould regret that his project muft fail, from a 
phyfical impoflibility of its being long fupported; 
and when it comes to fail by the exhaufting of his 
wealth, it will not be his regrets which will give 
bread .to his foldiers , nor employment to his in- 
dufirious fubje£ls, who will no longer find an equi- 
valent for their labor. 

Let this fuffice at prefent, upon the general prin- 
ciples which influence the flop neceflary to be put 
to the importation of foreign commodities, and to 
the diminution of national wealth, in the cafe we 
have had before us. , . ' . . 

Next as to the articles of exportation. The moft 
profitable branches of exportation are thofe of work, 
the lefs profitable thofe of pure natural produce. 
When work cannot be exported in all its per- 
fection , becaufe of its high price , it is better t<^ 
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export it with a moderate degree of perfe&ion, 
than not at all; and if even this cannot be done 
to advantage , then will a people be obliged to 
renounce working except for themfelves: and then, 
if domeflic conlumption does not increafe in pro- 
portion to the deficiency of foreign demand, a 
certain number of hands will be idle, and a cer- 
tain quantity of natural produce will remain upon 
hand. The firft muA difappear in a fliort time; 
they will Aarve or defert; the laA will become an 
article of exportation. Here then is a new fpecies 
of trade which takes place upon the extinction of 
the other. When a nation has been lorced to 
reduce her exportations to articles of pure natural 
produce, in conformity to the principles we have 
been laying down, then the plan propofed in the 
title of this chapter is executed. She is then 
brought as low in point of trade as flie can be, 
but at the fame time, ihe may enjoy her natural 
advantages in fpite of fortune ; and in proportion 
to them, fhe may, with a good government and 
frugality, retain a balance of trade in her favor* 
which will conAantly go on in augmenting her 
national wealth. 

There is, therefore, a period at which foreign 
trade may flop in every article, but in natural 
produce. I do not know whether this period be 
at a great diftance, when the flate of trade is con- 
sidered relatively to certain nations of Europe. 

*• Were induAry and frugality found to prevail 
equally in every part of the great political bodies, 
(h: were luxury and f'uperfluous conlumption, every 
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where carried to the fame height, trade might, 
without any hurt, be thrown entirely open. It 
would then ceafe to be an object of a ftatefman’s 
care and concern. On the other hand, were all 
nations equally, careful to check every branch of 
unprofitable commerce, a general flagnation of 
trade would foon be brought about. Manufactu- 
res would no more be the objet of traffic; every 
nation would fupply itfelf, and nothing would be 
either exported or imported but natural productions.. 

But as induftry and idlenefs, luxury and fruga- 
lity, are conftantly changing their balance through- 
out the nations of Europe, able merchants make 
it their bufinefs to inform themfelves of thefe, 
fluctuations, and able fiatefmen profit of the dif- 
covery for the re-eftablifhment of their own com- 
merce; and when they find that this can no more' 
be carried on with the manufactures or produce 
of their own country, they engage their merchants 
to become carriers for their neighbours , and by 
thefe means , form as it were a third and laft en- 
trenchment, which, while they can defend it, will 
pot fuffer their foreign trade to be quite extinguifh- 
ed; becaufe, by this lafl expedient, it may conti- 
nue for fome time to increafe their national ftock. 
It is in order to cut off even this refource, that 
fome nations lay not only importations under re- 
ftraint, but alfo the importers *. Let fuch pro- 
cautions be carried to a certain length on all hands^ 
and we fhall fee an end to the whole fyftem of 
> 

* By the acft of navigation in England. 
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foreign trade, fo much alamode, that it appears to 
become more and more the object of the atten- 
tion as well a of the imitation of all modern 
ftatefmen. 

CHAP. XXV. 

When a rich Nation finds her Foreign Trade reduced 
to the Articles of Natural Produce , what is the bcfl 
plan to be followed P and what are the Confequen- 
ces of fuch a Change of Circun fiances P 

There is now no more queflion of a trading 
nation; this character is loft, the moment there 
is a ftop put to the export of the labor and in- 
genuity of her people. 

The firft objects of her care fhouldbe to increafe, 
by every poftible means, the quantity of her 
natural produce; to be as frugal as pofftble in the 
confumption of it, and to export the furplus to 
the beft advantage. 

If fhe finds her exportation of fubfiftence going 
forward, while fome of her people remain in 
want, fhe may reft aftured that induftry is made 
to fuffer by fome internal vice; and the moft pro- 
bable caufe of fuch an efleft will be found to be 
an unequal competition between thofe of the lower 
claffes, who work for a phyfical-necefTary. This 
null be removed, and the ftatefman fhould never 
reft, until he has fet the balance of work and 
demand fo far right, as to prevent at leaft the fcale 
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of work from preponderating ; for tins is the door 
by which mifery gets in among the people. 

The fcale of demand preponderating, will not 
now be fo hurtful , as this alteration of the ba- 
lance will only raife prices, and accelerate circu- 
lation, and keep the other balance, to wit, that of 
wealth (of which we fhall treat in the following 
chapter) in a conflant vibration, without diminu- 
tion of the public flock. 

Another objeft of a flatefman’s care in thefe fup- 
pofed circumflances, is to fuffer no work whatever, 
nor the natural produce of any other country condu- 
cive to luxury, to be imported ; for although I have 
faidj'that fuperfluous confiimption can do little harm 
when the interefls of foreign trade do not enter into 
the queflion fo as to prevent exportation, by raifing 
prices at home ; and though the importation of for- 
eign produce, in exchange for like commodities of 
national growth, does no hurt to a flate with refpeft 
to her wealth, yet if fuch importation be an article of 
mere fuperfluity, I think a flatefman fhould prudently 
difeourage it; becaufe the fearch of fuperfluities is 
of itfelf a proof of a luxurious turn, and I fhould wilb 
to fee this turn improved fo as to promote national 
purpofes only, that is, to the augmentation and 
fubfiflence of ufeful inhabitants. 

Let me illuflrate this by an example. Foreign 
wines, I fhall fuppofe, become alamode, as a part 
of the luxury of an elegant table. A flatefman by 
his example, may difeourage this, and introduce 
many other articles of expenfe in entertainments 
fufficient to compenfate it. The furniture of apart- 
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ments may be rendered more magnificent, orna- 
mentsofthe fide- board, decoration of deferts,new 
amufements immediately after dinner might be 
introduced, which would have an air of refine- 
ment and delicacy. 

By fuch examples he might eafily fubflitue one 
expenfe, which might become a national improve- 
ment, in the place of another, where the luxury 
produces no fuch efieft. And when prodigality and 
expenle have neither the good effeft of giving bread 
to the poor, nor of accelerating circulation at home 
in favor of the public, I can fee noreafon why a fta- 
tefman fhould interefl himfelffor their fupport; and 
much lefs, why a fpeculative perfon, who exairfftes 
only the methods of making mankind happy by 
their mutual fervices to each other, fhould ftrain 
afubjedl, in order to find arguments proper to make 
either the apology or panegyric of the various 
fchemes of dilfipation. 

I n»eed not add , as a reftri&ion of this principle 
of difeouraging the importation of foreign commo* 
dities ( which become articles of a greater fuper- 
fluous home-confumption) that when fuch a branch 
of trade becomes neceflary to be carried on , in 
order to engage a neighbouring nation to confume 
of home-fuperfluities ; in this cafe, the luxury of 
the confumers of the foreign produce, has an evi- 
dent tendency to national improvement. If delicato 
wines, and raw filk, are imported as a return for 
fait herrings and raw hides , the fupport of fuch a 
trade is only the means of making the rich confume 
thefe articles of fiome-produdbon , by converting 
them into burgundy and velvet. 
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Thefe confiderations regard the augmentation 
or at lead the prefervation of national wealth. If 
they are attended to , it is hardly poffible that any 
part of what is already acquired , can go abroad ; 
and in this cafe the whole balance of the exporta- 
tion of natural produce becomes clear’ gain. 

There are dill feveral things to be obferved with 
regard to the exportation of natural produce. Such 
articles as are in great abundance, and are not 
produced in other countries, as wines in thefou- 
thern countries of Europe, ought always to be 
exported by the inhabitants, becaufe confiderable 
profits mud be made upon a trade where there is 
no riyallhip ; and on fuch occafions , a people ought 
to be wife enough to keep fuch profits for themfelves. 

But if other nations will not receive them , unlefs 
they be imported by their own fubjefts , then the 
ilatefman may impofe a duty upon exportation , 
which is one way of fliaring the profits with the car- 
riers. All the precaution neceflary, in impofingthis 
duty, is not to raife it fo high as to diminilh the 
demand; nor to give an encouragement to a neigh, 
bouring nation, to enter into competition for fuch 
a branch of trade. 

Neighbouring dates which furnilh the famearticles 
of natural produce , regulate, commonly , the duties 
upon exportation , in fuch a manner as nearly to 
compenfate all differences which llrangers may find, 
between trading with the one or with the other. Or 
they grant particular privileges in point of trade , to 
the nations with whom they find it mod for tbeir 
advantage to trade. 
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If the natural advantages upon fuch articles are 
lefs confiderable, no duty can be impofed. Expor- 
tation may then be encouraged by granting ftill 
greater privileges to flrangers or others , who may 
promote the exportation at little colt to the Rate. 

If in thelafl place, the natural produce of a country 
be common to others , where it is perhaps equally 
plentiful*, it will be dillicult to procure the exporta- 
tion of it ; and yet it may happen , that too great an 
abundance of it at home, may occafion inconveni- 
encies. In this cafe , the llatefman mult give a pre- 
mium or bounty upon exportation, as the only 
method of getting rid of a fupcrfluity, which may 
influence fomuch the whole mafs of the commodity 
produced, as to fink the price of the induflry of 
thofe employed in it, below the ftandard of their 
phyfical-neceflary. By giving , therefore , this pre- 
mium, he fupports induflry in that branche; he takes 
nothing from the national wealth ; and the expor- 
tation, which takes place in confequence of the 
•bounty, is all clear gain. This is an uncommon 
operation in trade , but it has fo intimate a connec- 
tion with the dodrine of taxes , and the proper 
application of public money, that I will poftpone 
the farther conlideration of it until I come to that 
branch of my fubjed ; and the rather , that this 
book is fwelling beyond its due proportion. 

I have little occafion to fpeak of importations , 
into a country which exports no manufactures. The 
ruling principle in fuch cafes, is to fuffer no impu- 
tation but what tends to encourage the exportation 
«t the furplus of natural produce, and which, at the 
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fame time, has no tendency to rival any branch of 
domeftic induftry. Thus it is much better for a 
northern country to pamper the tafle of her rich 
inhabitants with wines and i'pices, than to difcou- 
rage agriculture by the importation ot rice and 
foreign grain ; fnppofxng the alternative quite optio- 
nal, and the one as well as the other to be the returns 
of her own fuperfiuity. 

I come next to the confideration of her inland 
trade, and confumption of her own manufa&ures. • 
Here there is no queflion of either an increafe or 
diminution of her wealth, but only of making it cir- 
culate in the beft manner to keep every body em- 
ployed. Several coniiderations muff here influence 
our ftatefman’s conduct, and a due regard muft be 
had to every one of them. I Ihall reduce them to 
three different heads, and pafs them in review very 
curforily , as we have already explained fufficiently 
the principles upon which they depend. 

1 mo. To regulate confumption and the progrefs 
of luxury , in proportion to the hands which are 
found to fupply them. 

2 do. To regulate the multiplication of inhabitants 
according to the extent of the fertility of the foil. 
Thefe two coniiderations muft conftantly go hand 
in hand. 

In fo far therefore, as the ftatefman finds his coun- 
try ftill capable of improvement , in fo far he may 
encourage a demand for work, and even counte- 
nance new branches of fuperfluous confumption ; 
fince the equivalent to be given for them muft of ne- 
ceflity prove an encouragement to agriculture. But 
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whenever the country becomes thoroughly cultivated 
and peopled to the full proportion of its own pro- 
duce, a check mull be put to multiplication, that is, 
to luxury , or mifery and depopulation will follow ; 
unlefs indeed , we fuppofe that numbers are to be 
fupported at the expenfe of national wealth, the fatal 
confequences of which we have already pointed out. 

3/z‘o. He fliould lfgulate the diAribution of the 
claffes of his people, according to the political 
fituation of the country. 

This is the moA complicated'cafe of all. It would 
be imprudent , for example, in a very fmall Rate fitu- 
ated on the continent , to diAribute all its inhabitant* 
into producers and confamers, as we have called 
them on feveral occafions; that is, into thofe who 
live upon a revenue already acquired, and thofe who 
are conAantly employed in acquiring one by fupply- 
ing the wants of the other. There muA be a third 
clafs ; to wit, thofe who are maintained and taken care 
of at the expenfe of the whole community , to ferve 
as a defence. This fet of men give no real equivalent 
for what they receive; that is to fay, none which 
can circulate or pafsfrom hand to hand; but Aill 
they are ufefully employed as members of a fociety 
mutually tied together by the band of reciprocal 
dependence. Here is no vice implied ; but at the 
fame time, the Aatefman muA attend to the confe- 
quences offuch a diAribution of claffes. 

The richer any Rate is, the more it has to fear from 
its neighbours : confequently, the greater proportion 
of the inhabitants muff be maintained for its defence, 
at the expenfe of the induAry of the other inhabi- 
tants. 
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tants. This mull diminilh the number of free hands 
employed in manufactures, and in fupplying articles 
of conlumption : confequently , it would be impru- 
dent to encourage the progrefs of luxury, while 
public fafety calls for a diminution of the hands 
which mull fupply it. If in fuch circumftances luxury 
do not fuffer a check , demand will rife above the 
proper flandard ; living will become dearer daily, 
prices will rife, and they will prove anobfiacle to the 
recovery of foreign trade ; an object of which a pru- 
dent Aatefman will never lofe fight for a moment. 

It is for thefe and other fuch confiderations, that 
many fmallflates are found to fortify their capital; to 
keep a body cjf foldiers in conAant pay, bearing a 
great proportion to the number of the inhabitants; to 
form arfenals well Aored with artillery , and to inAi- 
tutefumptuary laws and other regulations proper to 
check luxury. Nothing fo wife in every refpect ! Their 
territory cannot be extended nor improved, nor can 
their inhabitants be augmented, but at the expenfe 
of their wealth ; for fuch as gained their livelihood at 
the expenle of Arangers, are at prefent out of the 
queAion. Were their own citizens therefore permit- 
ted, out of the abundance of their wealth, to give 
bread to as many as their extravagance could main- 
tain, the public Aock would be conAantly diminifli- 
ing , in proportion to the foreign fubfiAence impor- 
ted for thefe fupernumeraries; fed at the expenfe of 
theluxurious ; which would bejuA fo much loA. 

In other Aates which are extended, powerful by 
means of wealth , and Arong by nature and Atuation , 
whofe fafety is connected with the general fyAem 
Voi. II. ' * I 
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of European politics, which fecures them againft 
conqueft; fucli as Spain, Prance, Great Britain, &c. 
the progrefs of luxuiy does little harm (as thefe 
territories are Bill capable of infinite improvements) 
provided it does not defcend to the lower clafles of 
the people. 

It ought to be the particular care of a flatefman to 
check its progrefs there, othcrwife there will be fmall 
hopes of ever recovering foreign trade. Whereas, if 
the lower clafles of a people continue frugal and in- 
duftrious, from thefe very circumflances trade may 
open anew, and be recovered by degrees, in propor- 
tion as luxury comes to get footing in other nations* 
where the common people are ltfs laborious and 
frugal. 

Luxury, among thofe who live upon a revenue 
already got, and who , by their rank in the Rate, are 
not calculated for induflry, has the good effedl of 
affording bread to thofe who fupply them ; but there 
never Can be any advantage in having luxury intro- 
duced among the lower clafles , becaufe it is then 
only a means of rendering their fubfiflence more 
chargeable , and confequently more precarious. 

Having thus briefly laid together the principal 
obje&s of a ffatefman's care , upon the ceffation of 
the foreign trade of his people, I fhall finifli my 
chapter , by pointing out fome general confequences 
which reafon and experience lliow to be naturally 
connected with fuch a revolution; not with regard 
to induflry and inland trade, but as they influence 
the fpirit , government , and manners of a people. 

Nothing is more certain than that the fpirit of a 
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nation changes according to circumftances. While 
foreign trade fiourifhes . the minds of the monied 
people are turned to gain. Money , in fuch hands, 
is generally employed to procure more, not to 
purchafe inftruments of luxury; except for the 
confumption of thofe prodigal Grangers who are 
thereby becoming daily poorer. It is this defire of 
becoming rich , which produces frugality. A man, 
is always frugal while he is making a fortune ; ano- 
ther very commonly becomes extravagant in the 
enjoyment of it; juft fo would it be with nations 
were a wife ftatefman never to interpofe. 

When, by the ceffation of foreign trade, the 
mercantile part of a nation find themfelves cut of! 
from the profits they ufed to draw from ftrangers ; 
and on the other hand, perceive the barriers of the 
nation gradually fhutting againft every article of 
unprofitable correfpondence , they begin to with- 
draw their flocks from trade, and feek to place 
them within the country. This money is often lent 
to landed men , hitherto living within bounds, f 
two moft fubftantial reafons. Eirft , becaufe there 
was little money to be borrowed, from the high 
rate of intereft, owing to the great profits on foreign 
trade; and becaufe the national ftock was then only 
forming. Thefecond, becaufe the tafte of the times 
was frugality. But when once the money which 
was formerly employed in buying up loads of work 
for the foreign markets, falls into the hands of 
landed men, they begin to acquire a tafte for 
luxury. This tafte is improved and extended by 
an infinity of arts , which employ the hands for- 
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merly taken np in furnifliing branches of expor- 
tation. Thus by degrees we fee a rich, induftrious, 
frugal, trading nation, transformed into a rich, 
ingenious, luxurious, and polite nation. 

As the ftatefman formerly kept his attention 
fixed on the prefervation of an equal balance 
between work and demand, and on every branch 
of commerce, in order to prevent the carrying 
off any part of the wealth already acquired ; he 
mull now dired his attention towards the effeds ot 
the domeflic operations of that wealth. He was 
formerly interefled in its accumulation ; lie mull 
now guard againft the confequences of this. 

While the bulk of a nation’s riches is in foreign 
trade , they do not circulate within the country ; 
they circulate with flrangers , againft whom the 
balance is conftantly found. In this cafe , the richeft 
man in a ftate may appear among the pooreft at 
home. In foreign countries you may hear of the 
wealth of a merchant, who is your next door 
nt’ghbour at home, and who, from his way of 
li villa , you never knew to be worth a fhilling. 
The circulation of money for home-confumption 
will then be very fmall ; confequently , taxes 
muftbe very low; confequently, government will 
be poor. 

So foon as all this load of money which for- 
merly was continually going backwards and for- 
wards , without almoft penetrating , as one may 
fay , into the country , is taken out ot foreign trade, 
and thrown into domeftic circulation, a new 
fcene opens. 
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Every one now begins to appear rich. That 
wealth which formerly made the admiration of 
foreigners, now afloniflies the proprietors them- 
felves. The ufe of money , formerly , was to make 
mbre of it: the ufe of money now, is to give it in 
exchange for thofeor fuch like commodities, which 
were then confumed by ftrangers only. 

It is this revolution in the fpirit of a people , 
which renders the confideration of the balance of 
their wealth an objeCt of the greateft political 
concern; becaufe the conflant fluctuation of it, 
among the feveral clafles of inhabitants , is what 
lays the foundation of public opulence. 

A government muft always be refpe&ed , feared, 
and obeyed by the people governed ; confequently, 
it muft be powerful, and its power muft be of a 
nature analogous to that of the fubje&s. If you 
fuppofe a great authority veiled in the grandees 
of a kingdom , in confequence of the number and 
dependence of their vaffals , the crown muft have 
ftill a more powerful vaflalage at its command: if 
they are powerful by riches , the crown muft be 
rich. Without preferring this juft balance, no 
government can fubfift. All power confifts in men, 
or in money. 

If therefore we fuppofe a vaft quantity of wealth 
thrown into domeftic circulation , the ftatefmen 
muft follow new maxims. He muft promote the 
circulation of it fo as to fill upt&e blank of foreign 
confumpdon , and preferve all the induftrious whq 
have enriched him. The quicker the circulation 
is found to be, the better opportunity will the 
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induftrious have of becoming rich fpeedily; and 
the idle and extravagant will become the more 
quickly poor. Another confequence equally certain 
is, that the quicker the circulation, the fooner 
will wealth become equally divided ; and the 
more equality there is found in wealth , the more 
equality will be found in power. From thefe prin- 
ciples it will follow , that upon fuch a revolution 
of national circumflances , a popular government 
may very probably take place , if the flatefman do 
not take proper care to prevent it. 

This is done by the impofnion of taxes, and 
thefe are differently laid on, according to the fpirit 
of the government. 

By taxes a ft.itefman is enriched, and by means 
of his wealth, he is enabled to keep his fubje&s in 
awe, and to preferve his dignity and confideration. 

By the diflribution of taxes, and manner o( 
levying them , the power is thrown into fuch hands 
as the fpirit of the conflitution requires it fhould 
be found in. Are they impofed in a .monarchy 
where every man is taught to tremble at the King* 
name, the great men will be made rich by hia 
bounty, and the lower clafTes will be loaded and 
kept poor; that they may, on eafier terms, be 
engaged to fill thofe armies which the Prince en- 
tertains to fupport his authority at home , and his 
infiuenee abroad. 

Here independent people will always be looked 
upon with an evil eye , and confidered as rivals to. 
the Prince, who ought to be the only indepen- 
dent perfon in the Rate. 
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In limited governments , where the fovereign has 
not the lole power of taxation , they will be laid 
on more equally, and lefs arbitrarily; providing 
the theory of them in general be well underflood. 
Here every man muft know what he is to pay, and 
when ; and the amount of the tax muft bear a pro- 
portion , on one hand , to the exigencies of the 
flate, and on the other, to the quantity of circu- 
lation which takes place upon the payment of it , 
that is, a man muft not be made to pay all the 
flate can demand of him for a year, upon his 
making a trifling, though mod eflential acquifttion 
of a neceflary article of fubfiftence. 

\ think I have obferved one remarkable difference 
in the point of view in levying taxes in countries 
where thefe two forms of government are eftablifhed. 

Under the pure monarchy , the Prince feems jea- 
lous , as it were, of growing wealth, and therefore 
impofes taxes upon people who are growing richer. 
Under the limited government they are calculated 
chiefly to affed thofe who are growing poorer. 

Thus the monarch impofes a tax upon induftry ; 
where every one is rated in proportion to the gain 
he is fuppofed to make by his profeffion. The poll-tax 
and laille, are likewife proportioned to the fuppofed 
opulence of every one liable to them. Thefe , with 
others of the fame nature , are calculated ( as it is 
alledged) to eftablifh an equality in the load fup- 
ported by the fubjeds; by making the induftrious, 
and money gatherers , contribute in proportion to 
their gains , although the capital flock from which 
thefe profats arife be concealed from the eyes of 
the public., I 4 
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In limited governments , impofitions are more 
generally laid upon confumpticn. They encourage 
induftry, and leave the full profits of it to make up 
a flock for the induflrious perfon. When the flock 
is made, that is, when it ceafe* to grow, it com- 
monly begins to decreafe: the number of prudent 
people, who live precifely upon their income , is 
very fmall. It is therefore upon the diflipation of 
wealth , in the hands of private people , that the 
ftate is enriched. Thus the career towards poverty 
is only a little abridged : he who is in the way of 
fpending his ellate will get at the end of it, if his 
life be fpared; and therefore there is no harm done to 
him, and much good done to the flate, in making a 
part of his wealth circulate through the public coffers. 

The only precaution necefTary to be taken in 
taxing confumption , is, to render the impofitions 
equal , and to prevent their affe£ling what is purely 
necelfary; or operating an unequal competition be- 
tween people of the fame denomination. Such im- 
pofitions have flill a worfe effett, than thofe which 
fall upon growing wealth : they prevent the poor 
from being able to fubfift themfelves. A fellow 
feeling excites compaffion among thofe of the lower 
clafTes; they endeavour to ailift each other, and by 
this operation, like a pack of cards , fet up by chil- 
dren upon a table , the firft that is thrown down 
tumbles down another, until all are laid flat; that is, 
mifery invades the lower clafTes: more than one half 
of a people. 

Fromthefeprinciples (which I have been obliged 
to anticipate ) we may gather the ueceflity of taxes. 
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in ftates where foreign trade begins to decay. With- 
out them , there is no fecurity for a government 
againft the power of domeftic wealth. Formerly, 
Princes lived upon their domain , or patrimonial 
eftate. What domain would be l'ufftcient, at pre- 
fent, to fupportthe expenfe of government? And 
if a government is not able to hold the reins of 
every principle of adlion within the ftate , it is no 
government , but an idol, that is , an object of a 
voluntary refpe£t. The ftatefman, therefore, mull 
hold the reins ; and not commit the management 
of the horfes to the difcretion of thofe whom he is 
employed to condu£t 

Another confequence of taxes , is , that the more 
luxury prevails , the more the ftate becomes rich : 
if luxury, therefore, breeds licentioufnefs, it at the 
fame time provides a curb againft its bad effects. 

This augmentation of wealth produces a double 
advantage to the ftatefman : f6r befides the increafe 
of the public revenue, the progrefs of luxury chan- 
ging the balance of wealth conftantly , by removing 
it from the rich and extravagant , to the poor and 
laborious , renders thofe who were formerly rich , 
and confequently powerful , dependent upon him 
. for their fupport. By the acquifition of fuch per- 
fons, he gains additional credit, and fupports his 
authority. Thus wealth and power circulate , and 
go hand in hand. 

It may be afked , how thefe principles can be 
reconciled with the vigor and ftrength commonly 
found in the government of flourilhing trading 
nations; for in fuch we muft fuppofe few taxes; 
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confcquently, a poor and therefore a weak govern- 
ment; and a richjconfequently, a powerful people? 

Ianfwer, that under fuch circumflances, a people 
are commonly taken up with their trade, and are 
therefore peaceable; and as their wealth does not 
appear, being conftantly in circulation with ftrangers, 
the influence of it is not felt at home. While wealth 
is employed in purfuit of farther gains, it cannot give 
power; confequently, as to all political eftefts at 
home, it is as if it did net exift ; and therefore there 
is no occafionfor theftate to bepoflelTed of a wealth, 
they have no occafion to employ. If fuch a nation 
be attacked by her enemies, fhe becomes wealthy 
in an inftant, every one contributes to ward off the 
common danger : but if, on the contrary, her tran- 
quillity is difturbed at home, the rebellion generally 
proves fuccefsful; which is a confirmation of the 
principles laid down. I might illuflrate this by many 
hiftorical remarks. I fhall only fuggeft to my reader, 
to examine the nature of the Dutch revolutions, 
and to compare the fuccefs of rebellions in France 
and England, during the laft century , with others 
of a freflier date. Here the reader may confult 
the learned Mr. Hume’s obfervation upon the com- 
mencement of the civil war. Hijiory oj Great Britain x 
Vol. X. p. 147. 

When, therefore, foreign trade has ceafed for 
• * fome time, and luxury has filled up the void, a confi- 

derable part of national wealth begins to circulate 
through the public treafury. It isnatural then for great 
men to refort to court, in order to partake of the pro- 
fits fa government ; and for the ftatefman to be fond 
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of attaching fnch people to his intereft, in order to be 
a conftant check upon the turbulent fpirit, which 
new gotten wealth may excite in the minds of one 
fet of people, and defperate fortunes in thofe of 
Others, 

While there was little circulation of money in 
Europe, and few taxes, there was fmall profit to be 
made in following of Kings. Thefe were more for- 
midable to their enemies, than profitable to their 
friends. The great men of the ftate lived upon their 
lands, and their grandeur refembled that of the 
Prince ; it confifted in the number and dependence 
of their vaffals ; who got as little by their Lord, as he 
did by the King. The poor in thofe days were plun- 
dered of the little money they had, by the great ; 
now the great are ftripped of the largeft fums, by the 
numbers of poor, who demand from them on all 
hands, the jult equivalent of their induftry. 

When Princes find their great men all about them, 
all afking, and all depending for different marks of 
their favor, they may perceive the great change of 
their fituation, produced by luxury, and a fwift 
circulation. This revolution has not been fudden, 
it has been the work of feveral centuries ; and I think 
we may diflinguifh three different flages during 
this period. 

The firft during the grandeur of the feudal govern- 
ment : then the great Barons were to be confulted, 
and engaged to concur in the King’s wars, becaufe it 
was they who paid the expenfe, and fuffered the 
greateft lofs. Thefe are called by fome the days of 
liberty; becaufe the ftates of every country in 
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Europe, almoft,1 were then in all then - glory : they 
are called fo with great reafon, when we confider 
the condition of the great only. 

In thofe days there were feldom any troubles or 
difturbances in/heftate, feldom any civil wars levied 
againft the King, but fuchas were lupported by the 
grandees ; who, either jealous of their own juft rights, 
or ambitious of acquiring others at the expenfe of 
the crown, ufed to compel their vaftals, or engage 
them by the conftitutional influence they had over 
them, to difturb the public tranquillity. 

The fecond ftage, I think, may be faid to have 
begun with the times of induftry, and the fpringing 
up of trade. Such Princes, whofe fubjefls began to 
enrich themfelves at the expence of other nations, 
found, on one fide, the means of limiting the power 
of the great lords , in favor of the extenfion of 
public liberty. The lords, on the other fide, when 
they wanted to difturb the public tranquillity, did 
not, as formerly vindicate their own privileges, fo 
much as they combined with the people, and 
moved them to revolt, on popular confederations. 

This may be called the period of confufion, out of 
which has arifen certain determined forms of govern- 
ment ; fome drawing nearer to the monarchical, 
others nearer to the popular form, according as the 
power of Princes has been more or lels able to fup- 
port itfelf, during' the fhock of the revolution, and 
the overturn of the balance between public and 
private opulence. 

\ The third and laft ftage, of which I fhall fpeak at 
pr^fent, may be fixed at that period when the pro- 
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portion of the public revenue became adequate to 
the mafs of national wealth ; when general laws 
were made to govern, and not the arbitrary power 
of the great. The grandees now , from being a 
bridle on royal authority, are often found depen- 
dent upon it for their fupport. The extraordinary 
flux of money into the treafury, enables Princes to 
keep fplendid courts, where every kind of pleafure 
and amufeinent is to be had. This draws together 
the rich men of the ftate. The example of the fove- 
reign prompts thefe to an imitation of his expenfe, 
this imitation increafes confumption , which in its 
turn augments the King’s income, as it diminilhes 
that of every other perfon. 

When the great men of a kingdom have exhaufted 
their eflates, in paying a regular court to the Prince, 
they employ the credit they have acquired with him 
during the time of their diffipation, to obtain marks 
of his favor, in order to fupport them in their de- 
cline. By thefe they are enabled to live in as much 
Hate as before. They find no difference in their 
fituation : unlefs perhaps they fhould accidentally 
reflect, that the fund which produced their former 
opulence, was in their own pofltflion; whereas that 
of their prefent wealth is in the hands of their 
mailer. 

To compenfate this difference, they are made to 
acquire, by the favor of the court,- advantages 
which they never could have enjoyed from the 
largefl independent fortune. 

1 he luxurious fyflem of living, every where intrt>- 
duced , draws the weadthy together, either in the 
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capital or in other great cities of the kingdom; where 
every one compares the expenfe and figure he ma- 
kes, with that of others who are about him. A perfon 
honored with the King’s favor, of the fame quality 
with another, acquires, by this circumfhnce, a great 
fuperiority. He commands, I Ihall fuppofe, in a 
place ; he is the perfon to whom people mult apply, 
in order to obtain favors, perhaps juftice ; he is 
adorned with a title, or outward mark of diftindlion, 
which procure him refpedl and conhderation ; and, 
which is (till more, he is on the road to a farther ele- 
vation. It requires a great ftock both of philofophy 
and good fenfe, not to bedazzled with thefe advan- 
tages. Independency, compared with them, is but 
a negative happinefs. To be truly happy, we mult 
have power, and have other people to depend on us. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 

Of the Vibration oj the Balance of Wealth between 
the Subjells of a modern State. 


We have frequently mentioned this balance, as 
an objedl of great importance to a ftatefman who 
is at the head of a luxurious nation; which having 
loft its foreign trade, has fubftituted, in the place 
of it, an extenfive inland commerce. This will 
fupply the lofs of the former , fo far , as equally 
to provide employment , and , confequently , 
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fubfiftence, to every one inclined to be induftrious ; 
although it muft prove quite ineffectual for aug 
menting the national wealth already acquired. 

I fhall firft explain what I mean by the balance of 
wealth vibrating between the members of a fociety, 
and from that will be feen why I rank this alfo 
among the political balances of a modern ftate. 

It has been obferved in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth chapter, that the great charaCleriftic of what 
we call liberty, is the circulation of an adequate 
equivalent for every fervice. 

By wealth, I underftand this circulating adequate 
equivalent. 

The defires of the rich, and the means of grati- 
fying them , make them call for the fervices of the 
poor: the neceffities of the poor, and their defire of 
becoming rich , make them chearfully anfwer the 
fummons; they fubmit to the hardeft labor, and 
comply with the inclinations of the wealthy , for 
the fake of an equivalent in money. 

This permutation between the two clafles, is what 
we call circulation ; and the effects produced by it, 
upon the political fituation of the parties at the 
precife time of circulation , and the confequences 
after it is compleatly effected, explains what is called 
the balance of wealth. 

To render our ideas more correCt, let us confider 
the money on one fide, and the preftations, as the / 
civilians call them , or performances of any kind, 
on the other, as reciprocal equivalents for one 
another ; and then let us examine the nature of thofe 
preftations which teed to put thefe equivalents 
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into circulation ; that is to fay , what are the thing9 
which mortey can purchafe. 

Thefe we may divide, with the lawyers, intt^ cor- 
poreal and incorporeal. The corporeal may again 
bedivided into confumahle and inconfumable; and 
the incorporeal into perfonal fervice, and what the 
lawyers call jura , rights in or to any thing whatever. 

1 cannot fully explain niyfelf without the help of 
this diflribution. 

Let us next confider the efTecls of the circulation 
of money, as it has for itsobjed, the acquifition of 
the four feveral fpecies here laid down. 

i. Of inconfumable things. 2. Of things confu- 
mable. 3. Of perfonal fervice. 4. Of rights acqui- 
red in or to any thing whatever. 

I. The only thing inconfumable is the furface of 
the earth. This muft not be taken in a philofophi- 
cal, and far lefs in a chemical fenfe. A thing is 
confumed , fo far as it concerns our inquiry , the 
moment it becomes ufelefs, or even when it is loft. 

The furface of the earth, therefore, is the only 
thing inconfumable; becaufe, generally fpeaking, • 
it never can ceafe to be ufeful, and never can be 
loft; it may be changed, but the earth muft always 
have a furface. What is faid of the furface, may 
be underftood likewife of that fmall part of its 
body accelftble to man , for fupplying him with 
what he finds ufeful there, as the produce of 
mines. 

Next to the earth itfelf, nothing is lefs con- 
fumable than her metals , confcquently coin may 
very properly be clalfed under the head of 

things 
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things inconfumable; althought it may be loft, and 
even worn out in circulation. 

Let us now confider the effedls of circulation in the 
purchafeofland. (A), 1 fliall fuppofe, has a piece of 
land, and (B) has one thoufand pounds weight of 
goldcoin, which the laws of fociety have conftituted 
to be an adequate circulating equivalent for every 
thing vendible. They agree to make an exchange. 
Before the exchange the balance of their wealth is 
equal; the coin is worth the land, the land is worth 
the coin ; the exchange makes no alteration , nor has 
it the effedl of making any afterwards ; the new 
landlord may apply himfelf to the improvement 
of the foil , the monied man to the turning of his 
thoufand weight of goldcoin to the beft advantage; 
Conlequently, by this tranfadlion , no vibration of 
the balance feems to be affedled. 

If coin itfelf be the objedl of fale , the confequen- 
ces are much the' fame. ( A ) has a guinea , (B) has 
twenty-one fhillings, the exchange they make produ- 
ces no alteration in their circumftances. The fame 
holds good in other fpecies of circulation, fuch as 
the tranfmilfion of money by inheritance. ( A ) dies 
and leaves his money to^ B ); here thepolleffor of 
the money only changes his name , perhaps his in- 
clinations, and that is all. In like manner a perfori 
pays his debts , and withdraws his bond, or other 
fecurity ; no balance is aftcdled by this circulation ; 
matters ftand between the parties juft as before. 

The nature, therefore, of circulation , w/ienond 
inconfumable commodity i« given for another; is'^ 
that it operates no vibration in the balance of wealth 
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between the parties ; becaufe, in order to produce 
this, one nruft remain richer than he was before , 
and the other proportionally poorer. 

II. Under the fecond head of alienation, to wit, 
that of confumable commodities , is comprehended 
every thing corporeal, except money, and land, 
which money may purchafe. In thefe, two things 
deferve attention. Kirfl, the fimple lub fiance, or the 
produ&ion of nature ; the other , the modification, 
or the work of man. The fir A I fiiall call the intrinfid 
worth , the other , the ujejul value. The value of the 
firfl, mull always be eflirnated according to its ufe- 
fujncfs after the modification it has received is en- 
tirely deftroyed , and when by the nature of the 
tiling both muff be confumed together , then the 
total value is the fum of both. The value of the 
fecond mud be eflirnated according to the labor it 
lias cod to produce it. An example will make this 
plain. 

The intrinfic worth of any filk, woollen, or linnen 
manufacture , is lefs than the primitive value em- 
ployed, becaufe it is rendered almoft unserviceable 
for any other ufe but that for which the manufacture 
is intended. But the intrinfic fubflance of a loaf of 
bread lofes nothing by the modification, becaufe 
the laft cannot be confumed without the firft. In 
a piece offilver plate curioufly wrought, the intrin- 
lie worth fubfifls entire, and independent of the 
ufeful value , becaufe it lofes nothing by die modi- 
fication. The intrinfic value , therefore , is con- 
flantly fomething real in itfelf : the labor employed 
jl\ the modification reprefents a portion of a man’s 
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time, which having been ufefully employed, has 
given a form to fome fubftance which has rendered 
it ufeful , ornamental, or in fliort , fit for man, me- 
diately or immediately. 

Let us now apply thefe diftin£tions to the different 
circumftances which attend confumption , in order 
to perceive their effects. 

The confumption of the intrinfic value of any 
commodity , takes place the moment the matter 
employed begins to diminilh, and is compleated fo 
foon as it is confumed totally. The Confumption 
t of the ufeful value proceeds in like manner j in pro^ 
portion as the ufe itns put to makes the value of it 
diminilh, or difappear altogether. 

Let iis next take ah example , and examine the 
.effe&s of circulation in the purchafe of things con- 
fumable, as to the vibration of the balance of wealth. 
(A) has a piece of coin, (B) has fomething which 
his labor has produced; they make an exchange. 
(A) hitherto ha* neither gained or loft , neither has 
( B ) ; but ( A ) begins to make ufe of what he had 
purchafed with his coin, and in ufing it a part dif. 
appears; that mhment the balance begins to turn 
againft him. ( B ) on the other hand , exchanges 
his piece of Coin with another, whom we fhall call 
( C ) , and gets in return a piece of wood ; if ( B ) puts 
this piece of wood into the fire, in proportion as the 
wood confumes , the balance is returning to its level 
between (A) and ( B ) , and is changing in favor of 
(C). If ( B ) , inftead of burning his wood, makes 
abeam of it for fupporting his houfe, the balance 
Will turn more flowly, becaufe the wood is then 
• K a 
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longer in containing: but if he makes fome ufeful 
piece of furniture of one part of his wood, he may 
Warm himfelfwith the remaining part of it, and with 
the coin he gets for his work , may buy a beam for 
his houfe , and even food to eat. If ( B ) flops at this 
period, and works no more, he will find himfelf 
juft upon a level with ( A] ; fo foon as his fire is burnt 
out, his beam rotten, and his food confumed , and 
the whole balance will be found in favor of (C), 
providing that by his induftry he has been able to 
procure for himfelf all necefTaries , andpreferve the 
piece of coin entire. Here ^*en is the fpur to in- 
duftry ; to wit, the acquifition of this balance, which 
gives a relative fuperiority even among thofe of. the 
loweft clafles , and determines their rank as well as 
their political -neceffary, according to the princip- 
les laid down in the twenty - firft chapter. 

The effential charaderiftic of this vibration of the 
balance of wealth , is the change in the relative pro- 
portion of riches between individuals. Butitmufl 
beobferved, that under this fecond fpecies we, are 
toconftder the change of proportion no farther than 
as it is produced by the circulation of a free adequate 
equivalent , of fuch a nature as to be transferable 
to another hand without any diminution. The con- 
fumption , therefore, is the only thing which ma- 
kes the balance turn. While the confumable com. 
modify remains entire in the hands of the purcha- 
fer, he ftill remains poflt-ftor of the value, and may, 
by inverting the operation , return to the poffef- 
hon of the fame fpecies of wealth he had before. 
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Here it may be afked , if money be abfolutely 
necelTary for producing a vibration of this balance 
by the means of comfumption. We may eafily 
"conceive tlje greateft inequality between the num- 
bers of a Bate, without fuppofing the exiftence of 
money. We may fuppofe the property of lands 
unequally divided , and a great furplus of fubfiftence 
found in the hands of one individual , which may 
by him be given in exchange for the produce of in- 
duftry. Under fuch circumfiances then it may be 
afked , if without money there can be no fuch thing 
as a vibration in the balance of wealth ; fuppofing in 
this cafe , the term wealth to imply, in general , the 
means of purchafing whatever man can perform or 
produce. 

I anfwer , that no doubt the balance may be fuf- 
ceptible of fmall vibrations, becaufe even in the 
exchange of confumable commodities , the con- 
fumption may go on fafler on one fide than on the 
Other; but I think, unlefs the inconfumable fund 
of wealth (which is what gives the fuperiority , anct 
which in the example alledged , we fuppofed to be 
coin ) can be made to change hands according to the 
adequate proportion of the confumption made, we 
cannot fay properly, that a vibration can be oper- 
ated in any confiderable degree. ' 

Let us fuppofe (A) to be a proprietor of a bit of land, 
and (B) an induftrious workman; in order that (B) 
may purchafe .the land of ( A , ) it muft be fuppofed 
that (A) is very extravagant, and that he inclines tc.> 
confume a much greater proportion of work than what 
is equivalent to all the furplus - produce of hialand,. 
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Now in order to fupply ( A ) to thevalue of the land 
itfelf , ( B mud diflrihute his workto many different 
perfons , and take in exchange, not fuch tilings as 
he has ufe for himfelf, hut fuch as may be found 
lifeful to ( A ), But fo foon as ( A ) has pait to (B ) the 
whole furplus of his land, what fund of credit will he 
find in orderto engage (B) to furnifli more? He cannot 
pay him in land, hecaufe this fund is not fufceptible 
of circulation ; and every expedient that could be 
fallen upon to>keep accounts clear between them, 
is neither more or lefs than the introduction of 
money, either real or fymbolical. Thefe terms mult 
be explained. 

By real money, is meant what we call coin, or 
a modification of the precious metals , which by 
general agreement among men, and under the au- 
thority of a ftate , carries along with it its own in- 
Irinfic value. 

By fymbolical money, I underfland what is com* 
monly called credit, or an expedient for keeping 
accounts of debt and credit between parties , ex- 
preffed in thofe denominations of money which are 
realized in the com. Bank notes , credit in bank , 
bills , bonds , and merchants books ( where credit is 
given and taken ) are fome of the many fpecies of 
Credit included under the term fymbolical money. 

In the example before us , we may fuppofe that 
(A) having no more circulating equivalent to give 
( B ) for his vyork , and being defirous to confume 
of it to the value of his land, fhall agree to iffue notes 
of hand , every one of which fhall carry in it a 

right to an acre of land , to a fruit tree, to ten yards 
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of the courfe of a river , &c. and that every fuch 
parcel of property, fhall be efteemed at a certain 
proportion of work. This agreement made, he goes 
on with his confumption , and pays regularly , and 
adequately, the value of what he receives; and in 
proportion as confumption proceeds on the fide of 
(A), the balance of wealth muff turn in favor of (B ) ; 
whereas while (A) kept his bit of land, and(B) his 
faculty of working up an equivalent for the furplus 
of it, the balance flood even ; becaufe the land on one 
hand, and the induftry on the other, produced 
adequate equivalents for each other. The produce of 
both was confumable, and fuppofed to be confumed ; 
which operation being over, the land and the in- 
duflry remained as before , ready to produce anew. 
Here then is the elfeft of credit or fymbolical money; 
and here I afk, whether or not the notes of hand 
given by ( A ) to ( B ), do not contain as real a value, 
as if he had given gold or filver? and farther, whe- 
ther or not it appears , that the country where they 
live becomes any richer by this invention ? doeji 
this note any more than declare who is the pror 
prietor of the value contained ? 

Nothing is fo eafy as to invent a money which 
may make land circulate as well as houfes , and 
every other thing which is of a nature to preferve 
the fame value during the time of circulation. What- 
ever has a value , may change hands for an equiva- 
lent , and whenever this value is determined, and 
cannot vary, it may be made to circulate; and 
in the circulation to produce a vibration in the 
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balance of wealth, as well as a pound of gold oc 
filver made into coin. 

Thofe nations, therefore, who only circulate their 
metals, confine induflry to the proportion of the 
mafs of them. Thofe who would circulate their 
lands, their houfes, their manufactures, nay their 
perfonal fervice, even their hours, might produce 
an encouragement for induflry far beyond what 
could be done by metals only. And this may be 
done, when the progrefs of induflry demands a 
circulation beyond their power. 

This anticipation of the fubjeCt of the following 
book, is here thrown in , only to enable my reader 
to form to himfelf an idea of the extent of the fub-; 
jeCt we are at prefent upon , and to help him to 
judge to what length luxury , that is confumption, 
may be carried. Since, by what we have faid , it 
appears that there is no impofhbility for a people ten 
throw the whole intrinfic value of their country into 
circulation. All may be cut into paper , as it were, 
or flumped upon copper , tin , or iron , and made tci 
pafs current as an adequate equivalent for the pro- 
duce of induflry, and as there is no bounds to bq 
fet to confumption and prodigality , it might be 
poflible , by fuch an invention , in the compafs of n 
year , to circulate an equivalent in confumablecom- 
modities'produced by induflry, for the whole pro- 
perty of the mofl extended and moll wealthy king- 
dom. That this is no chimerical fuppofition , ap- 
pears plain by the adlivity of many modern geniu- 
fes, who, in an inconfiderable fpace of time , find 
means to get through the greatefi fortunes j that is 
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to fay, in our language, they throw them into 
circulation by the means of the fymbolical money 
of bonds, mortgages, and accounts. But does thi* 
fpecies or circulation increafe the riches of a Hate ? 
furely no more than it would increafe the riches 
of France or England , to carryall the plate in the 
two kingdoms to be coined at the mint. The ufe of 
fymbolical money is no more than to enable thofe 
who have effects , which by their nature cannot cir-r 
, culate (and which, by the l?ye, are the principal 
caufe of inequality ) to give an adequate circular 
ting equivalent for the fervices they demand , to 
the full extent of all their worth. In other words, 
it is a method of melting down, as it were, the 
very caufes of inequality , and of rendering fortunes 
equal. 

The patrons therefore of Agrarian laws and of 
univerfal equality , inftead of crying down luxury 
and fuperfluous confumption , ought rather to be 
contriving methods for rendering them more uni- 
verfal. if they blame what is called perpetual fub- 
liitutions of property or entails ( made by parent* 
in favor of their poflerity as yet unborn ) becaufe 
they are in fome refpedts prejudicial to induftry; 
they fhould not, I think, find fault with thatchar- 
ming leveller dijppation , that nurfe of induftry, 
and the oqly thing intended to be prevented by 
fuch diipofitions. 

Some have perfuaded themfelves, that an equa- 
lity of fortune would banifti luxury and fuperfluous 
confumption. Among the reft, is M. de Montes- 
quieu , an author for whom I have the higheft 
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efteem, and who has, in this refpeft, been copied 
by many others. But I never found his idea fet in 
a clear light. Equality of fortune would certainly 
change the nature of luxury, it would diminilh the 
confumption of fome, and would augment the con- 
fumption of others; but without making people 
idle, it could never deftroy induftry itfelf, and 
while this fubfifts in an equal degree, there mud 
be. the fame quantity of what it produces regularly 
confumed. Farther, this propofition never can be 
advanced, but on the fuppofition that the luxurious, 
perfon, that is the confumer, mull be richer than 
he who fupplies him. This I cannot by any means 
admit to be true. Muft the carter who drinks a pot 
of beer be richer than the alehoufeman ? Mull a 
country girl who buys a bit of ribband , be richer 
than the haberdalher who fells it? Mud the beau 
be richer than his taylor? the traveller than the 
banker who gives him his money ? the client than 
the lawyer? the Tick than the phyfician? 

How then does it appear that equality muft pre- 
vent luxury , unlefs we fuppofe every one confined, 
to an abfolute phyfical - neceffary , and either de- 
prived of the faculty of contriving, or of the power 
of acquiring any thing beyond it. This principle 
Lycurgus alone laid down for the bafis of his re- 
public; and yet riches were known in Sparta as well 
as proverty. 

Abfolute equality, de faflo, is an abfurd fuppo- 
fition, if applied to human fociety. Muft not fruga- 
lity amafs, and prodigality diflipate ? Thefe oppoftte 
difpolitions, are of themfelvesfufficient to deftroy at 
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once, the beft regulations for fupporting equality, 
and, when carried to a certain length, muft fubftitute 
in its place as great an inequality as the quantity of 
circulation is capable to produce. Whatever circu- 
lates, may ftaenate. Why was there fo great equality 
at Sparta? becaufe there was little circulation. Why 
are the Capucins in a ftate of perfedl equality? be- 
.Oaufe among them there is no circulation at all. 

If therefore fuch variations in the balance of 
wealth depend on the difference of genius among 
men , what fcheme can be laid down for preferving 
equality, better than that of an unlimited indpftry 
equivalent to an univerfal circulation of all property, 
whereby dilTipation may corrcdl the effedts of hoar- 
ding, and hoarding again thofe of diflipation ? This 
is the moft cffedtual remedy both againft poverty 
and overgrown riches? becaufe the rich and the 
poor are thereby perpetually made to change con- 
ditions. In thefe alterations in their refpedlive 
fituations, the parties who are changingby degrees, 
muft furely in their progrefs towards a total altera- 
tion become,, at one time or other, upon a level, 
that is , to an equality ; as the buckets in a well meet, 
before they can pafs one another, 

jtio. The firft fpecies of things incorporeal, which 
may be purchafed with money, is perfonal fervice; 
fuch as the attendance of a menial fervant, the advice 
of a phyfician, of a lawyer, the aftiftance of fkilful 
people in order to acquire knowledge, the fervice 
of thofe employed in the adminiftration of public 
affairs at home and abroad , or for the defence of 
a kingdom by fea, or land; the refidence of great 
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men at court , who do honor to princes , and make 
their authority refpedted ; and even when»raoney 
is given to procure amufement, pieafure, or difli- 
pation, when no durable and transferable value is 
given in return. 

There is a kind of refemblance between the fpe- 
cies here enumerated , and what we called the ufejul 
value in confumable commodities. In the one ancj 
the other , there is an equivalent given for a man’s 
time ufefully employed; but the difference between 
them lies in this: that the ufeful value being fuppor- 
ted , or having for a fubftratum , as the fchoolmen 
call it, the intrinfic fubffance, is thereby rendered 
permanent and vendible; whereas here, for want 
pf a permanent and transferable fubffance, the per- 
fonal fervices though producing advantages which 
jtre fufficiently felt , cannot however be transferred 
for the adequate price they coft. 

The circulation produced by this third fpecies of 
atequifition , operates an inftantaneous vibration of 
the balance. The moment the perfonal fcrvice is 
performed, it may be faid to beconfumed; and al- 
though the purchafer has received a juft equivalent 
for the money given, and in fome cafes may even 
be thereby put in a fituation to indemnify himfelf 
of all his expenfe , by performing the like fervices 
to others, yet every body muft perceive that fuch 
fervices cannot properly be confxdered as a circu- 
lation of the former. 

4 to. The acquifnion of the other fpecies of things 
incorporeal, that is rights, produces little more 
balance, when aq adequate circulating equivalent 
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is given for them, than the fale of land; becaufe 
a right implies no more than a power to ufe, thal 
is, to confume ; and by the ufe, the right is not 
diminifhed : it is balanced by the ufe of the money ; 
the money therefore and the right being both per-* 
manent, there is no vibration in thefcales. Of this 
fpecies are all fervittides; the purchafing of privileges 
or immunities, even the lending of money at intereft, 
may here not improperly be claffed. 

Here it will, perhaps, be alledged , that an ex* 
ample be given, where the creation of fuch a right, 
though purchafed with an ‘adequate circulating 
equivalent, produces the greateft vibration in the 
balance of wealth poffible. It is when a ftate con- 
tradls debts , and when the public creditors acquire 
a right to general impofitions on the people for the 
payment of their intereft. 

This objection requires a little explanation, and 
I have propofed it chiefly for the fake of introducing 
an illuftration of my fubjeel. 

If it be laid, that in this example a vibration in 
the balance of wealth within the Jiale is implied, 
then I fay that it muft take place either lft. betweeft 
the creditors and the ftate, or 2d. between the ftate 
and the people * or 3d. between the creditors and 
the people. But. 

1 mo. The creditors acquire no balance againft f 

the ftate , becaufe they have given one incOnfumable 
commodity for another ; to wit , money for an 
annual income. The money is worth the income, thl# 
income is worth the money. If therefore any change 
in the balance comes afterwards to take place , it 
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mud be in confequence of other operations quite 
independent of this tranfadion. But let us fuppofe, 
which is but too frequently the cafe, that here 
money mud beconfidered as a confumable commo- 
dity, becaufe it is only borrowed to be fpent. In 
this light does not the creditor feem to acquire a 
balance ip his favor againd the date ,• fo foon as 
the money is adually fpent. I anfwcr in the nega- 
tive'. becaufe a date by expending the money bor- 
rowed, remains with refped to the creditors juft 
as wealthy as before. It is the people who pay the 
intered , for which the date gives them in return 
no adequate transferable equivalent. 

zdo. Here it is urged, that this being the cafe, 
the date has acquired a balance againd the people 
according to the principles above laid down , where 
it was faid , that upon occafions , where money is 
given for perfonal feivice , and where nothing 
transferable is given in return, the balance turns 
inftantaneoufly in favor of him who received the 
money. 

To this I anfwer , that as to the intered paid by ( 
the people, the date does not receive it for herfelfi 
but for the creditors. The perfonal fervices are 
then fuppofed to be already paid for , and the vibra- 
tion has taken place before the intered becomes due. 
Therefore the balance docs not turn between the 
ftate and the people. 

In levying of taxes which ate dedined to pay 
the intered of money already fpent , the public 
.gives no adequate equivalent on one hand ; and ott 
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the other, it is not enriched with refpeCt to the peo- 
ple, any more than it was impoverilhed with refpedt 
to the creditors, by fpending the money borrowed; 
and fince there is no reciprocal change in the fitua- 
tion of the two parties , I do not fee how we can 
infer any vibration in the balance of wealth between 
them. We (hall prefently fee between whom the 
balance is made to vibrate. 

■s,tio. The balance between the creditors and the 
people is what at fird fight appears to be principally 
aflfe&ed ; becaufe the fird receive a condant retribu- 
tion from the latter, in conlequence of the loan. 
But neither is any true vibration found here , either 
adequate to the loan , or to the money fpent. 1 mo. 
Becaufe the creditors themfelves are part of the 
people who contribute towards all impofitions on 
confumptions , which are commonly the mod re- 
gular, the mod permanent, and the mod familiarly 
appropriated for the payment of the intered. 2 do. 
Becaufe the money fpent by the date; if fpent at 
home, returns to other hands indeed , but dill re- 
turns to the people, of whom we are here fpeak- 
ing. And 3 tio. becaufe there is no tranfadtion at all 
between the creditors and the people. 

Objection. By this way of reafoning it would 
appear, that the exhaulting a people by taxes, 
makes no vibration in the balance of their wealth. 

Anfwer. If the people be exhauded , it mult 
be by enriching drangers. This cafe fliould at 
prefentbe excluded, as we have laid afide the con- 
fideration of foreign relations. But allowing this 
circumdance alfo to ,be implied in the objections 
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made, I agree that every penny of money fent 
out of a country, for no real and permanent equi- 
valent received in return , operates a vibration in 
the wealth between nation and nation ; but none 
between fubjed and fubjed. To this it is anfwer- ^ 
cd , that when taxes are high ,■ many people are 
ruined while others are enriched- This operates 
a vibration. I allow it; but then I reply, that by 
the very fuppofition in every fuch cafe , the money . 
muff remain at home; whereas in the former, it 
was fuppofed to be expended abroad. Now we 
are not at prefent examining the effeds of debts 
and taxes, in changing the balance between man 
and man, but only between the three cumulative 
interefts above fpecified, the date, the people, and 
the creditors. 

Let me now afle, what is the effed of taxes on 
the vibration of the balance of wealth between 
individuals ? 

1 anfwer, that whoever pays a tax, appears to 
pay for a perfonal fervice. He receives no corpo- 
real equivalent which can be' alienated by him for 
the fame value; and he who is employed by the 
ftate, and is paid with the produce of taxes , ac- 
quires a balance in his favor againft thofe who pay 
them. When the amount of taxes goes abroad fof 
foreign fervices , there can be no alteration upon' 
the balance at home, as has been faid; neither is 
there any when it remains at home : the people and 
the creditors are as rich as before. Let this fuffice 
*t prefent, as to the effeds of debts and taxes upon: 
the balance of national wealth. 

Induftry 
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InduRry is the only method of making wealth cir- 
culate, fo as to change its balance between the par- 
ties ; all kinds of circulation which operate no fuch 
change, are foreign to the prefent purpofe. 

A mart dies and leaves his wealth to another, no 
body lofes by this, but he who is no more; a fecond 
pays his debts, neither debtor, or creditor can be laid 
to change circumRances by the operation. A mer- 
chant buys a quantity of merchandize for ready mo- 
ney, he thereby lofes no balance of his wealth ; it is 
true he has given money for confumable effedls ; but 
the balance does not operate until the confumption 
takes place, and as he is not fuppofed to buy in order 
to Confume, 1 rank this branch of circulation among 
thofe which do not influence the balance. 

Thus we find two different kinds of circulation in 
a Rate ; one which makes the balance turn, and one 
which does not. Thefe objedts are of no fmall confe- 
quence to be attended to in the right impofition of 
taxes, as (hall, in its proper place, be more fully ex- 
plained. At prefent it is fufficient to obferve, that the 
proper time of laying on taxes is at the time of circu- 
lation : becaufe the impofition may then be always 
exadlly proportioned to the fum circulating; confe- 
quently, to the faculties of the perfons feverally in- 
ttrefted. 

, In all excifes, or taxes upon confumption, it is the 
money of the confumer which is taxed, in the inRanC 
of the payment ; fo that he againft whom the balance 
Is to turn, has theadditio'nalload to pay. TfiisfpCciep 
of tax, impofed at the time of circulation, is 
produces the largeft fums to a Rate. I never beard of 
Vot. II. L 
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a proper expedient for taxing the pdfon'in whofe 
favor the balance is to turn, though from the 
principles which are afterwards to be laid down, we 
may perhaps difeover one. 

As for the other fpecics of circulation, where the 
balance does not turn, it is not fo much the cuftom 
to impofe very confiderable taxes upon it: there 
are however feveral examples to be met with, which 
point out how they may beimpol'ed. The cafualties 
paid upon the change of vaflals, or upon the fall of 
lives, in leafes upon lands in England , the confirma- 
tion of teftaments in Scotland; invellitures in Ger- 
many ; the centienic denier , the lots 6* ventes, and the 
controlc upon the ads of notaries in France ; the emo- 
luments of the Rota in Spain, and in many Roman 
Catholic countries, arc of this fpecies. Upon the fame 
principle, taxes more or lefs confiderable might be 
laid upon every branch of this kind of circulation ; 
for which purpofc, it would be highly necelfary to 
find out all the ramifications of it, by analyzing it to 
the bottom, as we have hitherto run through it very 
fuperiicially. 


CI1AP. XXVII. 


Circulation and the Balance of Wealth, objefls worthy 
of the attention of a modern Statesman. 

JIaving explained the nature of circulation, 
and of this balance, we are next to point out the 
objeds of a ftatefnaan’s attention concerning them. 
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I. He ought to form to himfeif a clear and di/lintl 
idea of the nature, properties , and ejfe fls of circula- 
tion-, a word frequently mq.de ufe of without much 
meaning , and in a vague and undetermined fenfe. 

The term circulation is, perhaps, oneofthemoft 
expreflive in any language, and is therefore eafily 
underftood. It reprefents the fucceflive tranfition 
‘ i of money, or transferable commodities, from hand 
to hand, and their return, as it were in a circle, to 
the point from which they fet out. This is the 
rough idea which everyone, wljo tinderftands the 
word at all, muft form of its meaning. But a fta- 
tefman’s perceptions muft be more accurate as well 
as more complex. 

He muft combine the confequences which refult 
from this fucceffive tranfition, and attend to the 
effeds produced by it. He muft riot only confider the 
money, which is a permanent value, palling from 
hand to hand, but weigh the confequences of the 
Variety of confumption which it draws along with 
it, in its progrefs. ■ « 

Before a guinea can travel from London to York, 
it may be the means of confirming a thoufand times 
its value, and as much more, before it can return to 
London again. Every ftep the guinea makes in its 
courfe, marks a want of defire to confume,in him 
Wht> poffefles it; If, therefore, in any country, there 
Were but one guinea in circulation, all confumption 
would flop ( or barter Would take place ) the moment 
. it fell into the hands of a roifer. This leads us td 
the fecond objedt of a ftatfcfman’s attention. 

II. He ought at all times to maintain a jujl propot * 
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lion between the produce oj indu/Iry, and the quantity of 
circulating equivalent , in the hands of his fubjefls, for 
the purchafe of it ; that, by a Jlcady and judicious ad- 
minijlration, he may have it in his power at all times, 
either to check prodigality and hurtful luxury, or to ex- 
tend indujlry and domejlic confumption, according as 
the circumjlances of his people J, hall require the one or 
the other corrective, to be applied to the natural bent 
and fpirit of the times. 

• For this purpofe, he mufl examine the fituation 
of his country, relatively to three objedls, viz. the 
propenfxty of the rich to confume ; the difpofition 
of the poor to be induflrious; and the proportion of 
circulating money, with rcfpcdt to the one and the 
other. - 

If the quantity of money in circulation is below the 
•proportion of the two firft, induflry will never be 
able to exert itfelf; becaufe the equivalent in the 
hands of the confumers, is then below the proportion 
of their defires to confume, and of thofe of the induf- 
trious to produce. Let me illuftratc this by a familiar 
example taken from a party at quadrille. 

When, on dealing the cards, every one puts in a 
fifh into the flake, according to the old Englifh fafh- 
ion, a very few are fufficicnt for the circulation of the 
game : but when you play the aces, the confolation 
and the multiplication of beafls according to the 
French cuflom, you mud have a box with contracts, 
fifties, and counters ; fo reducing all to the loweft 
denomination, every player has occafion for above 
five hundred marks. It is therefore plain, that the 
number of marks mull be in proportion to the circu- 
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lation of the game. Butat play, as in a ftate, circum- 
fiances render this circulation very irregular. Fortune 
may run fo equally among the players, during a con- 
fiderable time, that none of them may have occafion 
to pay away above the value of a hundred counters, 
and while this equality continues, there is not found 
* the fmalleft interruption in the circulation. But let 
one of the players have a run of luck, you will foon 
fee three of the boxes empty, and all the circulating 
marks heaped up before the winner. Fortune at 
quadrille, forms ftagnations of the circulating equi- 
valent, as induftry and frugality form them in a ftate. 
At this period of the game, muft not the players flop, 
or mull they not fall upon a way of drawing back 
their marks into circulation ? If they borrow back 
from the winner, this reprefents loan. If they buy 
back their marks with money from their purfes, it 
reprefents what I call throwing folid property into 
circulation. 

From this familiar example, we may judge how 
neceffary it is that the circulating fund be conftantly 
kept up to the proportion of the occafions for it. It 
is impoffible to determine the proportion of coin ne- 
ceffary for carrying on the circulation of a country 
efpecially of one where neither loan, or paper credit 
that is the melting down of folid property, are fa- 
miliarly known. Here is the rcafon : the folution of 
the queftion does not depend upon the quantity 
of coin alone, but alfo upon the difpofition of thofe 
who are the polTelTors of it; and as thefe are con 
ftantly changing, the queftion thereby becomes 
infoluble. * . 
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It is, therefore, the bufinefs of a ftatefman, who 
intends to promote circulation, to be upon his guard 
againft every caufe of ftagnation ; and when he has 

not in his power to remove thcfe political obftruc- 
tions, as I may call them, by drawing the coin of 
the country out of its repofitories; he ought ( in t 
proportion as the other political interefts of his people 
are found to require it ) to facilitate the introduction 
pf fymbolical money to fupply its place. 

A great political genius is better difcovcred by the 
extent of his perceptions, than by the minute exadt- 
jicfs of them in every part of the detail. It is far 
better for a Aatefman to be able to difcern (though 
fuperficially ) every objedl of government under all 
its relations, than to be able to trace any one with the 
greatefl accuracy. This is apt to occupy him too 
much , and no one relation Ihould ever engrofs his 
whole attention. 

I cannot omit in this place taking notice of a very 
judicious remark of M. de Melon, an eminent poli- 
tical French writer, who was employed by the Duke 
of Orleans in ftate affairs, during his regency of the 
kingdom. 

“ It belongs only (fays he) to one who has had 
** the direction of every branch of government to lay 
a down a general plan of adminiftration, and even 
tc then, one muft not expedt from fuch a perfon, very 
“ particular details with refpedt to many objedts, of 
“ which he himfelf is entirely ignorant, and which 
ft he has been obliged to confide to the care of others 
tc fubordinate to him. A perfon who can ftoop to a 
u minute exadlnefs in froall affairs, proves commonly 
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<c very unequal to the adminiftration of great ones. 
“ It is enough for fuch a perfon to know principles 
w by experience and reflection, and to apply funda- 
“ mental maxims as occafion requires. ” 

I apply this obfervation to the point in hand. 
A ftatefman who allows himfelf to be entirely 
taken up in promoting circulation, and the advance- 
ment of every fpecies of luxurious confumption, 
may carry matters too far, and deftroy the induftry 
he wiftxes to promote. This is the cafe, when the 
confequences of domeftic confumption raifes prices, 
and thereby hurts exportation. 

A principal objedt of his attention mud therefore 
be, to judge when it is proper to encourage con- 
fumption, in favor of induftry; and when to dif- 
courage it, in favor of a reformation upon the 
growth of luxury. 

If the country he governs be in a date of fimpli- 
city, and that he wilhes to awaken a tade for in- 
'duftry and refinement, he mud, as has been faid, 
encourage domeftic confumption, for the fake of 
multiplying, and giving bread to the induftrious; 
he mud facilitate circulation, by drawing into the 
hands of the public what coin there is in the coun- 
try, in cafe he finds any part of it locked up; and 
he muft fupply the adhial deficiency of the metals, 
by fuch a proportion of paper credit, as may ab- 
undantly fupply the deficiency. 

In every country where fimplicity prevails, and 
where there is any confiderable quantity of coin, 
a great proportion of it mud be locked up : be- 
caufe the confumption, there muft be fmall ; confe- 
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quently, little circulation ; consequently, either little 
coin, or many treafures. In fuch cafes, therefore, a 
ftatefman rouft engage the pofTelfors of thefe riches 
to part with them, .at the defire of thofe who can 
give Security for their worth; and he mud eftablifh 
the ftandard of an annual retribution for the loan. 
If this be difficult to be brought about, from the want 
ef confidence in the monied men, he may, in their 
favor, contrive expedients to become the borrower 
himfelf, at the expcnfe of the alienation of certain 
fights, or the creation of new privileges, in lieu of 
intereft; and when he has engaged them to part 
with their coin, he may lend it out to fuch as have 
both folid property and a defire to confume; but 
who, for want of a circulating fund to purciiafe 
Superfluities, have hitherto lived in Simplicity. 

The introduction, therefore, of loans upon iq- 
tereft, is a very good expedient to accelerate cir- 
culation, and give birth to induftry. 

Obj. But here it is objected, that fuch a plan is» 
looked upon by Some nations to be contrary to 
the precepts of the chriftian religion, and therefore 
* ftatefman cannot permit it. 

To this I can make no anfwer, becaufe I am no 
cafuift; but I can propofe an expedient which will 
Supply the defect of borrowing at intereft; and as 
it may Serve to illuftrate the principles I am now 
Upon, I fhall here introduce it. 

The intention of permitting loans upon intereft, 
is not to provide a revenue to thofe who have 
ready money locked up, but to obtain the ufe of a 
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circulating equivalent to thofe who have a fufficient 
fecurity to pledge for it If the ftatefman, therefore, 
fliall find himfelf withheld by the canons of his 
church, from drawing the coin of his fubjeds into 
circulation, by permitting the loan of it upon intereft* 
nothing is more eafy than to invent andther fpecies 
pf circulation, where no intereft at all is neceffary. 

Let him open an office, where every proprietor 
of lands may receive , by virtue of a mortgage , 
thereon, a certain proportional value of circulating 
paper of different denominations, the mod proper 
for circulation He may therein fpecify a term of 
payment in favor of the debtor, to give him an 
opportunity to call in his obligation, and relieve the 
engagement of his property. But that term being 
elapfed, the land is to belong to the creditor, or the 
paper to become payable by the Bate, if required, 
which may in confequence become authorized either 
to fell the land engaged , or to retain a propor- 
tional value of the income, or of the property of the 
land itfelf, as fliall be judged mod expedient. 

Farther, let him conftitute a real fecurity for all 
debts upon every fpecies of folid property, with the 
greateft facility in the liquidation of themj, in fa- 
vor of thofe who fliall have given credit to the 
proprietors for merchandife of any kind. To com- 
pafs this, let all entails, fubflitutions , and Jidei 
commiffa , or trufts, reftraining the alienation of 
land-property, be diffolved; and let fuch pro- 
perty be rendered as faleable as houlhold furniture. 
Let fuch principles influence thefpirit of the govern- 
ment ■, let this fort of paper credit be modified 
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?nd extended according to circumflances , and a 
tafle for confumption will foon rake place. 

* The greatcfl of. all obftacles to induftry in its in- 
fancy, is the general want of credit on both Tides. 
The confumcrs having no circulating value, the 
difficulty of liquidating what they owe by the 
alienation of their lands, prevents their getting 
credit; and the many examples of induftrious people 
giving way, on account of bad payments, difeou- 
rages others from affifting them in the beginning 
of their undertaking. 

From thefe principles we may gather, that a 
ftatefman who intends to increafe induftry and 
domeflic confumprion, fiiould fet out by providing 
a circulating fund of one kind or other, which ought 
always to be ready, and couffantly at the com- 
mand of thofe who have any fort of real equivalent 
to give for the confumption they incline to make*, 
for as fpecie may often times be wanting, a con- 
trivance mull be fallen upon immediately to fupply 
that want. » 

The utility of this kind of credit, or paper money, 
is principally at the inflanfr-of its entering into cir- 
culation, becaufe it is then only that it fupplies the 
want of real fpecie ; and by this invention, the defire 
“to confu me creates, as it were, the circulating equi- 
valent, without which the alienation of the produce 
of induftry would not have taken place ; confequent- 
iy, the induftry itfelf would have fuffered a check. 

But in the after circulation of this paper money 
from hand to hand, this utility comes to ceafe ; 

becaufe the fubfequent confumer, who has another 

■ * • * 
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man’s paper to give in exchange, is already provi- 
ded with a circulating equivalent, and therefore were 
it not for the wearing of the fpecie, or difficulty of 
procuring it, it is quite indifferent both to the ftate, 
as well as to circulation, whether this paper conti- 
nues to pafs current, or whether it betaken up, 
and realized by the debtor, and gold and filver be 
made to circulate in its place. 

Let me now endeavour to make this whole doc* 
trine ftill more plain, by an example. 

Suppofe a country where there is a million of pieces 
of gold employed neceffarily in carrying on the ordi- ' 
nary circulation, a million of pieces of the fame value 
locked up, becaufe the proprietors have no defire to 
fpend them. Suppofe the revenue of the folid pro- 
perty of the country to be worth alfo a million a year; 
and that if the fund itfelf could be fold, it might be 
worth twenty millions ofthe fame fpecie. Suppofe 
no fuch thing as credit or paper money to be known, 
and that every man who inclines to make any con- 
fumption, mufl be provided previoufiy with apart 
of the circulating million, before he can fatisfy his 
inclination. 

Under thefe circumftances, theftatefman refolves 
to eftablifh induftry, and finding that by his people’s 
taking a tafte for a greater confumption, the million 
which was formerly fufficient for carrying on circu- 
lation, is no longer fo; he propofes to thofe who 
have the other million locked up, to borrow it from 
them at 5 per cent, and the better to engage them 
to comply with his propofal, he offers to impofe 
duties upon the whole of the inhabitants to the annual 
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amount of fifty thoufand pieces of gold, to be paid 
annually to the creditors, in return for their treafure. 
If this fcheme be adopted, he may lend out his mil- 
lion in fmall fums, to every one who inclines to bor- 
row, upon good fecurity ; or by premiums and other 
encouragement* given to his infant manufactures, he 
may throw it into the bands of the public, that is, into 
circulation. Here is one method of increafing the 
quantity ofacirculatingfund, when an augmentation 
upon the confumption of the produce of induflry 
comes to demand it. 

But let us now fuppofe this regular plan of borrow- 
ing to be contrary to what is called the conflitution 
of the Hate; to religion, or to the fpirit of the people, 
what muft be done to fupply the place of fuch a 
fcheme ? 

The ftatefman muft then fall upon another contri- 
vance, by extending the ufe of pledges, and inftead 
of moveables, accept of lands, houfes, &c. The 
Monte pieta at Rome ifiues paper money upon 
moveable fecurity depofited in their hands. Let the 
ftatefman, without exacting interefl, do the fame upon 
the lands of his fubjeds, the beft of all fecurities. 
While the lands fubfift, this paper money muft retain 
its value i becaufe I fuppofe the regulations to be 
fuch as to make it convey an indifputable right to 
the lands engaged. The advantage of fuch anefta- 
blilhment will be, that as formerly no man could pur- 
chafe the fmalleft produce of induftry, without 
having a part of the circulating million of pieces of 
gold; every body now who has an inclination to 
confume, may immediately procure money in pro- 
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portion to his worth, and receive in return what- 
ever he defires to poflefs. ■ - 

Now let me fuppofe that this paper money fliall 
in time, and from the growing tafte for fuperfluities, 
amount to the value of five millions of pieces of gold. 
I afk, whether the real value of this paper is any way 
diminifhed, becaufe it exceeds, by far, all the gold 
and filver in the country, and confequently cannot 
all at once be liquidated by the means of the coin ? 
Certainly not : becaufe it does not draw its value 
from any reprefentation of thefe metals, but from 
the lands to which it conveys a right. Next, I alk, if 
the country is thereby become any richer ? I anfwer, 
alfo, in the negative : becaufe the property of the 
lands, iffold, being fuppofed worth twenty millions, 
the proprietors of the paper are here fuppofed to 
have acquired, by their induftry, five millions of the 
twenty; and no more than the remaining fifteen 
millions belong to the landlords. 

Let us now fuppofe a million of this paper mo- 
ney to fall into the hands of thofe who have no 
inclination to fpend it. This is the cafe of the 
frugal, or money hoarding perfons, and they 
will naturally chufe to realize their paper, by 
taking pofleffion of the lands reprefertted by it. 
The moment this operation takes place, the mil- 
lion of paper money is annihilated , and the cir- 
culating capital is reduced to four millions of 
paper, and one million of fpecie. Suppofe, 
on the other hand , that thofe who have trea- 
fures which they cannot lend at intereft, 
feeing a paper money in circulation, which 
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conveys a right to folid property, (hall purchafe it 
•with their million of pieces of gold , and then lay 
hold of a proportional part of the land: what effedi 
will this double operation produce upon the circu- 
lating fund ? I anfwer, that inftead of being compofed 
as formerly, of one million of coin and five millions 
Of paper, it will.atfirft, on the buying up of the paper, 
confift of two millions of coin and five millions of 
paper ; and fo foon as the million of paper bought up 
comes to be realized upon the land, and thereby ex- 
tinguifhed, the circulating coin will be two millions, 
and the paper will be reduced to four. Here then is a 
very rational method of drawing all the coin of the 
country from the treafures of the frugal, without the 
help of intereft. Let me take one ftep farther, and 
then I will flop, that I may not too far anticipate the 
fubjedt of the following book. 

I fuppofe, that the ftatefman perceiving that the 
conftant circulation of the coin infenfibly wears it 
away, and reflecting that the value of it is entirely in 
proportion to its weight , and that the diminution 
of the mafs mud be an effectual diminution of the 
real riches of his country, fhall call in the metals and 
depofit them in a treafure, and fhall deliver, in their 
place, a paper money having a fecurity upon the 
coin locked up. Is it not plain , that while the 
treafure remains , the paper circulated will carry 
along with it as real (though not fo intrinfic) a 
value as the coin itfelf could have done ? But if 
this treafure comes to be fpent , what will the cafe 
be then? It is evident, that the paper conveying 
a right to the coin, will then as effectually lofe 
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its value , as the other fpecies of paper conveying 
a right to the lands , and ilfued , as we have fup- 
pofed , by the proprietors of them , would have 
done, had an earthquake fwallowed up, or a foreign 
conqueror feiied the folid property engaged as a 
fecurity for this paper. 

The expedient, therefore, of fymbolical money, 
Vvhich-is no more than a fpecies of what is called cre- 
dit, is principally ufeful to encourage confumption* 
and to incteafe the demand for the produce of in-* 
dudry. And the bringing the larged quantity of coin 
poflible into a country, cannot fupply the want of it 
in this refpe<d ; becaufe the credit is condantly at 
band to everyone who has property, and the other 
may fail them on a thoufand occafions, A man who 
has credit may always purchafe, though he may be 
many times without a {hilling in his pocket. 

Whenever, therefore, the , ir.tereft of a date requi- 
res that the rich inhabitants fijould increafe their con- 
fumption, in favor of the indudrious poor; then the 
datefman fhould fall upon every method to maintain 
a proportion between the progrefs of indudry, and 
the gradual augmentation of the circulating fund, by 
enabling the inhabitants to throw with eafe their 
folid property into circulation whenever coin is 
found wanting. Here entails are pernicious- 

On the other hand, when luxury begins to make 
too great a progrefs, and when it threatens to be pre- 
judicial to foreign trade, then might folid property 
be tendered more unwieldy ; and entails might then 
become ufeful: all moveable debts, except bills of 
exchange in foreign circulation , might be dripped 
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of their privileges, and particularly, as in France, of 
the right of arrcfting the perfon of the debtor, Ufury 
ought then to be puniflied feverely^ even fomething 
like the Senalus Confultum Macedonianum , which 
made the contract of loan void on the fide of the 
borrowers, while they remained under the power of 
their fathers, might be introduced. IVlerchants ac- 
counts (hould no more be allowed to enjoy a prefe- 
rence to other debts ; but on the contrary , be made 
liable to a fhort prefeription. In a word, domeftic 
circulation fliould be clogged, and foreign circulation 
accelerated. When foreign trade again comes to a 
flop , then the former plan may be taken up a -new, 
and domeftic circulation accelerated and facilitated , 
in proportion as the produce of induftry and tafte 
of fuperfluity require it. 

III. A flatefman ought carefully to diflinguijh between 
thoje branches of circulation which operate a vibration 
in the balance of wealth, and thofe which do not , in * 
order to regulate the taxes which he may think proper 
to lay uponhis pe ople. 

In treating of this third objedt of a ftatefman’s at- 
tention, I (hall confine my felf to the application of 
thofe principles which point out the neceflity of 
taxation among a luxurious people, become wealthy 
by the means of trade, where the induftrious can no 
longer be made to fubfift but by means of a great 
domeftic circulation , which is the objedt of oUr 
prefent inquiry. 

In every cafe where the balance of wealth is made 
to vibrate by circulation, there is an opportunity of 
impofmg a tax upon confumptions , perfectly pro- 
portioned 
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portioned to tlie quantity of the circulation. Now 
by the impofition of taxes, and the right employment 
of the amount of them , a ftatefman has it in his 
power to retard or to promote the confumption of 
any branch of induftry. By the impofition of duties 
he may either check luxury when he finds it calling 
off too many hands from other more necefiary occu- 
pations; or by granting premiums, he may promote 
confumption or exportation upon branches where it 
is expedient to increafc the hands employed, which 
laft is the revei fe of taxation; or in the third place, 
when foreign trade begins to bearafmall proportion 
to domeftic confumption, he may profit of luxury, 
and draw a part of the wealth of the luxurious into 
the public treafure , by gently augmenting the impo- 
fitions upon it; for when taxes are gently iucrcafed* 
confumption is not checked; confequently , this is 
the proper method to be followed, when luxury does 
no harm. But when it proves hurtful, the rife in the 
impofitions flioulcj be fudden, that they may operate 
the'efledls of violent revolutions which are always 
accompanied with inconveniencies, and on fuch oc- 
cafions every inconvenience will mark the fuccefs of 
the operation. An example will make this plain. 

If you want to check the drinking of fpirituous 
liquors, let every alteration of your economy con- 
cerning them , either as to the impofitions upon thb 
confumption, or regulations in the retailing them, 
proceed by jerks as it were; if you want to increafc 
the revenue , from the propenfity people have to 
poifon thcmfelves with fpirits , your augmentations 
and alterations may be gentle and progreflive. 
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Here let me obferve by the way , that the bell 
method for a ftatefman to curb any Tort of vice 
among his people, is to fet out by facilitating the 
gratification of it, in order to bring it once upon 
a regular and fyftematical footing , and then by 
fudden and violent revolutions in the adminif- 
(ration of the economy of it , to dellroy it and 
root it out. 

Were all the {trumpets in London received into 
a large and convenient building, whither the dif- 
folute might repair for a while with fecrecy and 
fecurity, in a fliort time, no loofe women would 
be found in the ftreets. And it cannot be doubted, 
but that by having them all together under certain 
regulations, which might render their lives more 
eafy than they are at prefent , the progrefs of de- 
bauchery, and its hurtful confcquences , might in a 
great meafure be prevented. At Paris, they are to 
be found in their houfes , becaufe the police never 
troubles them there while they commit no riot or 
difturbance. But when they are perfecuted in their 
habitations, they break forth into the ftreets, and 
by the open exercife of their profeflion , the deli- 
cacy of modefty is univerfally hurt and but too 
frequently blunted , and the example that thofe 
proftitutes openly fet to their own fex , debauches 
more women than all the rakes in town do. 

I hope this digreftion will not be mifeonftruded 
into an apology for public ftews , where, in place 
of following good regulations for fuppreffing the 
vices with which they are filled , the principal 
objed is frequently to encourage the abufes for 
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the fake of making them turn to account as a 
branch of revenue. Such a plan of adminiftration 
reprefents a ftatefman who turns againft his peo- 
ple , thofe arms which he had provided for their 
defence. My intention is very different , it is to 
curb vice as much as poffible , and to flmt up 
what cannot be rooted out within the bounds of 
order , and to remove it as a nuifance from the 
eyes of the public , and from the contagious imi- 
tation of the innocent. I now come to the objecb 
of a ftatefman’s attention , relative to that branch 
of circulation which implies no vibration of the 
balance of wealth between the parties concerned. 

The more perfedt and the more extended any 
fbitefraan’s knowledge is of the circumflances and 
fituation of every individual in the ftate which he 
governs, the more he has it in his power to do 
• them good or harm. I always fuppofe his inclinations 
to be virtuous and benevolent. 

The circulation of large fums of money brings 
riches to light for a moment , which before and 
after are commonly hid from the eyes of the 
public. Thofe branches of property therefore , 
which have once made their appearance in this 
fpecies of circulation , fhould not be loft fight 
of until they come naturally to melt away , by 
returning into the other branch of which we have* 
been fpeaking ; that is, until they are fairly fpent,, 
and the balance be made to turn againft the formed 
proprietors of them. After this revolution, they will 
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circulate fur a while in filial 1 fums , and remain im- 
perceptible, but in time they will come to form new 
ftagnations; then they will be lent out again, or 
employed in the purchafe of lands; and falling 
once more under the eyes of the date, they will 
again become an objed of the fame attention as 
formerly. 

Nothing is more reafonable , than that all property 
which produces an annual determined income, 
fbould be made to contribute to the common bur- 
dens of a ftate. But thofe taxes which are intended 
to operate upon fo moveable a property as ready 
money, ought to be impofed with a mod gentle 
hand, and even fo as not to appear diredly to af- 
fed it. The ftatcfman here muft load his wealthy 
citizens with duties, as Horace loads his fovereign 
with adulation , never addrefling his compliments 
dircdUv to the emperor, but conveying them to him . 
ill the mofl elegant manner, through the channel of 
an interpofed perfon. Thus people poflefling large 
capitals of ready money , which in a moment they 
can tranfport beyond the reach of the mod extended 
jurifdidion , may have certain privileges granted 
them which may attach them to the country (in Eng- 
land , for example , a vote in a county or borough) 
and then in confluence of their rank , not becaufe 
of their money , be made to coro'c under a fort of 
capitation, or other ftmilar impofttioo bearing ano- 
ther name. Might not the creditors of that nation 
be reprefented in parliament , ar.d in confequence of 
fo great a privilege, and the additional fecurity there- 
by^grauted to the funds, be made afterwards to 
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come under taxations as well as other proprietors of 
a determined revenue. An admirable hint for the 
impofition of fuch taxes, is to be met with in a cer- 
tain great European monarchy, where the higheft 
order of knighthood is diflinguifhed with a ribband, 
aflar, and a penfion of about a hundred and thirty 
pounds flerling a year. Rut fo foon as any one is 
♦ raifed to that dignity, he pays exadllv that very fura 
in lieu of capitation. The penfion was given by 
the prince who inflituted the order; the capitation 
followed in a fubfequent reign , and now appears 
rather a mark of diflindlion than a burden. 

IV. The next objefl of a Jlatefmans attention proper 
to be taken notice of % is the different political confedera- 
tions which mujl occur to him when he compares the 
turning of the balance of wealth againjl the induflrious 
members of a flate , with thofe vibrations which take 
place againjl the not working part of the inhabitants. 
In other words , the different effett of taxes , as they 
feverally ajfecl thofe who confume in order to reproduce t 
end thofe who confume in order to gratify their defues. 

The one and the other confumption implies a 
vibration in the balance of wealth, and whenever 
there is a vibration , there we have faid that a propor- 
tional tax may be impofed. 

But as the intention of taxes, as I underfland them, 
is only to advance the public good, (by throwing a 
part of the wealth of the rich into the hands of the 
induflrious poor, and not to exhaufl one part of a 
nation to enrich another, no neceffary article of 
confumption fhould be taxed to an induflrious per- 
fon , but in fuch a way as to enable him to dravy 
‘ 1 • M3 
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the full amount of it, from thofe who confume 
his work. By this means, the whole load of taxes 
mull fall upon the other category of inhabitants, 
to wit thofe who live upon the produce of a fund 
already acquired. 

Let me here obferve , by the way, that if taxes 
are rightly laid on, no induflrious perfon, any more 
than another who lives upon his income, will ever . 
be able to draw back one farthing of furh impoli- 
tions as he has paid upon his confumption of fnper- 
jhiity. T his (hall in its proper place be made fuffi- 
ciently plain; at prefent it would be a fuperfluous 
anticipation of the dodrinc of taxation, to point 
out the methods of compalTing this end. My in- 
tention at prefent is only to recapitulate the objeds 
of a flatefman’s attention, with regard to the con- 
fequences of circulation, and the vibrations of the 
balance of wealth; and having fliown how nearly 
thofe principles are connedcd with thofe of taxa- 
tion, this alone is fufficient to fhow their importance. 

V. A fiatrjman ought to attend to the difference be- 
tween the foreign and domeflic circulation of the na- 
tional wealth. 

This objed, though in part relative to foreign 
commerce, mud not be palled over without obfer- 
vation. In fad, there is no nation entirely deprived 
of foreign communications ; therefore, although a 
ftatefman , who is at the head of a luxurious people , 
may ad in general as if there were none at all , yet 
Hill he mud be attentive to the confequences of circu- 
lation with his neighbours , in fo far as it takes place. 

Every commercial correfpondence with foreign 
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nations, not carried on by the exchange ofconfum- 
able commodities, mud produce a vibration of the 
balance of wealth, either in favor or prejudice of 
the intereft we have in our eye. But it does not 
follow, becaufe there is a vibration , that therefore 
a flatefman has the fame liberty of impofing taxes 
upon every article of confumption , as if the two 
fcales were vibrating within the country fubjefl to 
his adminiftration. 

When the confumers are his fubje&s , he may 
fafely impofe the tax, and if he raifes it by degrees, 
fo high astodiminifh the confumption , and reduce 
the amount of the impofition , he will probably gain 
on the other hand, by difcouraging the foreign im- 
portation , and by keeping the nation’s wealth at 
home , more than he poffibly could have got by 
the amount of his tax, in confequence of the diffi- 
pation of it. 

When the foreigners are the confumers, the cafe 
is very different ; for you cannot oblige a man who 
is not your fubjedf , to pay beyond the advantage 
he gains by your correfpondence. It is therefore , 
as has been faid, only upon the exportation of goods, 
where the nation has great natural advantages over 
her neighbours, that any duty can be raifed. 

VI. The laft objedl I fliall mention as worthy of a 
ftatefman’s attention , is , the rules of condutt he 
fhould preferibe to himfelf , as to the extending or con- 
trasting taxation , according as he finds a variation in 
the proportion between the foreign and domes * 
tic circulation of his country. 
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For this purpofe he mud know cxadly the pro- 
portions of the one and the other; he muft compare 
the quantity of domeftic confumption, with the 
produce of induftry and quantity of importations. 

if domeftic confumption be equal to the fum of 
both , the country muft annually lofe the value im- 
ported. In this cafe , taxes are to be railed by hid- 
den jerk% efpecially upon importations ;<not to in- 
create the produce of them, but to prevent the 
increafe of luxury, and dillipation of national wealth. 

If domeftic confumption do not exceed die pro- 
duce of induftry , this will prove that exportation 
is at leaf! equal to importation. In. this cafe the 
exportation muft be fupported ; and when that can 
no otherwife be done , a part of the taxes levied 
upon home confumption muft be diftributed in pre- 
miums upon the articles of exportation; and when 
this alfo becomes ineffectual, then all importations 
for confumption muft be cut off, according to the 
principles above laid down. 

If the domeftic confumption fhould really fall 
fhort of the produce of induftry, it marks a flou- 
rifhing foreign trade. Prices then muft be kept low, 
as has been abundantly explained ; confequently , 
there will be lefs profit from taxes; becaufe every 
penny impofed, which affcCts the price of exporta- 
ble goods , muft be refunded out of the net produce 
of them . and all the expenfe of collecting that part 
is entirely loft to the public ; the remainder , thefe- 
fore , will be greater or lefs , according as foreign 
trade is great or fmall. 

In proportion , therefore , as domeftic circulation 
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gains ground upon the foreign , taxes become ne- 
cefiarv ; in order, with the amount of them, to 
correct the bad effedts of luxury , in raifing prices, 
by giving larger premiums to fupport exportation. 
And in proportion as a ftatefman’s endeavours to 
fupport the trade of his country becomes ineffectual, 
from the growing tafte of diflipation in his fubjedts, 
the utility of an opulent exchequer will be more 
and more difeovered ; as he will be thereby enabled 
to fupport his authority againft the Influence of the 
great load of riches thrown into domcflic circulation, 
and to defend his luxurious and wealthy fubjedts 
from the effedts of the jealoufy of thofe nations 
which enriched them. 

To conclude, the exportation of work, and the 
fupportingafuperiority in the competition of foreign 
markets ( as has been faid , and as fhall be farther 
explained ) feem to be the mod rational inducements 
to engage a flatefman to begin a fcheme of impofing 
confiderable taxes upon his people , while they enjoy 
any fhare of foreign commerce. If fuch taxes conti- 
nue to fubfift after the extindlion of it, and are then 
found neceflary ; this neceflity is itfelf a confequence 
of the change made on the fpirit and manners of a 
people become rich and luxurious. 

The charge of governrnent, under fuch circum- 
ftances, rouft greatly incr^afe , as well as the price 
of every thing. Is it not very natural, that he who 
is employed, by the ftate fhould receive an equi- 
valent proportioned to the value of his fervices? 
Is it to be fuppofed, that a perfon born in a high 
rank , who, from this circumftance alone , acquires 
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an advantage, in moil nations, hardly to be made 
up by any acquired abilities , will dedicate his time 
and his attendance for the remuneration which 
might fatisfy his inferiors? The talents of great men 
deferve reward as much as thofe of the loweft 
among the induftrious; and the Rate is with reafon 
made to pay for every fervice file receives. This 
circulation of an adequate equivalent , we have faid 
to be the palladium of liberty, the band of gentle 
dependence among freemen; and the fame fpirit 
ought to animate every part of the political body. 
That nothing is to be done for nothing , is a funda- 
mental political maxim in every free government, 
and obligations, not liquidated by a juft equivalent, 
form pretenfions beyond their worth; and are con- 
ftantly accompanied with difeontent at one time 
or other. 

Anotherufe of taxes, after the extinction of foreign 
trade, is to aflift circulation, by performing, as it 
were, the fun&ion of the heart of a child, when at 
its birth that of the mother can be of no farther ufe 
to it. The public treafure, by receiving from the 
amount of taxes, a continual flux of money, may 
throw it out into the mod proper channels , and 
thereby keep that induftry alive, which formerly 
flourifhed, and alone depended upon the profperity 
of foreign commerce. 

In proportion , therefore , as a ftatefman perceives 
the rivers of wealth, (as we have called them above) 
which were in brifk circulation with all the world, 
begin to flow abroad more flowly, and to form 
ftagnations , which break out into domeftic circu- 
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Jation, he ought to fet a plan of taxation on foot, 
as a fund for premiums to indemnify exportation 
for the lofs it mull fuftain from the rife of prices, 
occafioned by luxury; and alfo for fecuring the ftate 
itfelf, againft the influence of domeftic riches, as 
■well as for recompenfing thofe who are employed 
in its fervice. 

This fyftem ought to be carried on and extended, 
in proportion to the decay of foreign trade; and 
when this comes in a manner to ccafe, then the in- 
creafe of taxes, and the judicious application of 
them , going hand in hand , the ftate itfelf will fup- 
port circulation , by receiving with one hand , and 
giving out with the other; until by a prudent ma- 
nagement under the care and direction of an able 
ftatefman , through time and perfeverance , every 
internal vice be corredted , and foreign commerce 
be made to flourifli once more, from the principles 
we have been laying down, and from what may 
be farther faid to illuftrate them in the fubfequent 
books of this inquiry. 

While induftry is kept alive there is ftill ground 
for hope. Manners change , and the fame luxury 
which extinguiflied foreign trade, by calling home 
the wealth employed in that fpecies of circulation, 
may afterwards, by keeping induftry alive at home, 
and by throwing a fufflcient power of wealth into 
the hands of a good ftatefman, render the recovery 
of that trade no difficult projedt , to one who has 
an inftrumentin his pofleflion, fo irrefiftible in remo- 
ving every obftacle in the way of his undertaking. 

This reprefents a new circulation; to wit, that 
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of the fpirit and manners of a people , who, under 
the government bf able flatcfmen, may profper in 
every fituation ; and fince, from the nature of man, 
no profperity can be permanent, the next bell thing 
to be done, is , to yield to the force which cannot 
be refilled ; and, by addrefs and management, re- 
condud a people to the height of their fornjcr prof, 
perity , after having made them travel (as I may fay ) 
with as little inconvenience as poffible, through all 
the llages of decline. 

CHAP. XXVIII.. 

, t 

Circulation confidered with regard to the rife and fall 
oj the Price of Subfiflence and Manufactures. 

TChE intention of this chapter it to apply the 
principles we have been in fearch of, to thefolution 
of fomc quellions, which have been treated by thofe 
great mailers of political reafoning, IVIeflrs. de IVlon- 
tefquieu and Hume. The ideas they have broached 
are fo pretty , and the theory they have laid down 
for determining the rife and fall of prices fofimplc, 
and fo extenfive, that it is no wonder to fee it adopted 
by almoll every one who has writ after them. 

I have not forgot how much I was pleafed when 
firft I perufed thefe authors , from the eafy diftri- 
bution which a general theory enabled me to make 
of certain daffes of my ideas then lying without 
order , in that great repofitdry of human crudities, 
the memory'; whiclj frequently retains more mate- 
rials , than people , commonly , have either time , 
or perhaps capacity rightly to digeft. 
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I am very far from pretending to any fuperiority 
of underftauding over thofe gentlemen whofe opi- 
nions 1 intend to review : accident alone has led 
me to a more minute examination of the particular 
circumftances, upon which they have founded their 
general combinations ; and in confequence of my 
inquiries , 1 think 1 have difeovered, that in this, 
as in every other part of the fcience of political 
economy , there is hardly fuch a thing as a general 
rule to be laid down. 

There is no real or adequate proportion between 
the value of money and of goods ; and yet in every 
country we find one eftablilhed. How is this to 
be accounted for ? 

We have, in the fourth chapter of this book ’ 
already inquired into the principles which point out 
the influence of trade upon the variation of the price 
of goods /but the queftion now comes to be, how 
to fix and determine the fundamental price, which 
is the objeCt of variation. It has been laid, that the 
price of a manufacture is to be known by the ex- 
penfe of living of the workman , the fum it cofts 
him to bring his work to perfection , and his 
reafonable profit. We are now to examine what it 
is , which in all countries mud determine the 
ftandard prices of thefe articles of the firfl necef. 
fity ; fince the value of them does neceflarily in- 
fluence that of all others. 

The beft way to come at truth , in all queftions 
of this nature , is , to Amplify them as much as 
poflible , that they may be firft clearly underftood. 

Whenever a queftion arifes about price , an alic- 
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nation is neceflarily implied; and when we fuppofc 
a common ftandard in the price of any thing , we 
rouft fuppofe the alienation of it to be frequent and 
familiar. Now I muft here obferve, that in countries 
where fimplicity reigns ( which arc thofe where the 
decilion of this queftion ought regularly to be fought 
for, fince it is there only where a complication of 
circumftanccs do not concur to raife the prices of 
fubfiftence ) it is hardly poflible to determine any 
ftandard for the price of articles of the firft necedity. 

Let us examine the ftate of thofe hunting Indians 
who live by their bow, and of other nations where 
the inhabitants exercife, I may fay univerfaliy, 
that fpecies of agriculture which I have called a 
direct method of fubliftence, and we fhall find, 
that the articles of food and neceflaries are hardly 
found in commerce : no perfon purchafes them ; 
becaufe the principal occupation of every body is 
to procure them for himfelf. What anfwer would 
a Scotch highlander have given any one , fifty 
years ago , who would have afked him , for how 
much he fold a quart of his milk, a dozen of his 
eggs , or a load of his turf ? In many provinces , 
unacquainted with trade and induftry , there are 
many things which bear no determined price; 
becaufe they are feldom or never fold. 

Sale alone can determine prices, and frequent fale 
can only fix a ftandard. Now the frequent fale of 
articles of the firfh necefiity marks a diftribution 
of inhabitants into laborers , and what we have cal- 
led free hands. The firft are thofe who produce the 
neceflaries of life; the laft are thofe who muft buy 
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them: and as the fund with which they purchafe is 
produced from their induftry, it follows, that with- 
out induftry there can be no faie of articles of fubfift- 
ence, confequently, no ftandard price determined. 

Another confequence of this reafoning, is, that 
the fale of fubliftence implies a fuperfluity of it in 
the hamls of the feller, and a proper equivalent for it 
in the hands of the buyer; and when the equivalent 
is not money, it alfo implies a fuperfluity of the pro- 
duce of fome fort of induflry ; confequently, by the 
exchange of fuperfluities upon certain articles, a man 
procures to himfelf a fnfficiency upon every one. 
This reprefents that gentle dependence which unites 
the members of a free fociety. 

Does it not follow from this analyfis of the queftion; 
that the prices of articles of the firft neceflity, depend 
rather upon the occupation and diftribution of the 
clafles of inhabitants , than either upon the abun- 
dance of thofe neceflaries , or of the money to pur- 
chafe them ; fince many examples may be found , 
where thefe articles have borne little or no price, 
even in countries where money was not wanting. 
The reafon therefore of low prices , is not the vaft 
abundance of the things to be fold , but the little 
occafion any body has to buy them ; every one 
being provided for them in one way or other, 
without being obliged to go to market. 

How many familiar examples occur every where 
of this economy ! do we not find in every country, 
even when the numbers of the induflrious free are 
multiplied exceedingly, more than one half of the 
inhabitants fed dire&ly from the earth ? The whole 
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clafs of farmers does not go to market for fub- 
fiftence. Aik a country gentleman the expenfe of 
his living , he will tell you the fum of money he 
yearly fpends, perhaps the quantity of his rents in 
kind , which he confumes in his houfe, and the rent 
of the lands he holds himfelf in farm ; but it will 
never come into his head to reckon the value of every 
chicken, fheep, or bullock, with which his farm pro- 
vides him, which he confumes without eftimation , 
and which in many countries he could not difpofe of 
for any determined value. 

From this 1 ftill conclude, that it Is only in conn- 
tries of induftry where the ftandard prices of articles 
of the firft neceflity can be determined; and fince 
in thefe, many circumftjnccs concur to render them 
either higher or lower than in other countries, it fol- 
lows, that in themfelvcs they bear no determined 
proportion . whatfoever, to the quantity of gold and 
filver in the country , as 1 hope prefently to make 
flill more evident. 

What is it then which determines the ftandard 
value of thefe articles , in countries of induftry ? 
Here follows , in my humble opinion , the bell 
anfwer to this queftion. 

The ftandard price of fubfjftence is determined 
from two confiderations. The firft from the number 
of thofe who are obliged to buy , that is to fay , of 
thofe who have them not of their own , and who 
are not provided with them , in lieu of fervice , 
by thofe who have. The fecond is , from the de- 
gree of employment found for thofe who are ob- 
liged to purchafe them. 

The 
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The number of the buyers of fubfiftence, nearly 
determines the quantity fold ; becaufe it is a neceffary 
article , and mull be provided in a determined pro- 
portion for every one : and the more the fale is 
frequent, the more the price is determined. Next as 
to the ftandard: this , I apprehend , muft depend 
upon the faculties of the buyers ; and thefe again muft 
be determined by the extent of thofe of the greateft 
numbers of them ; that is to fay, by the extent of the 
faculties of the lower claffes of the people. This is 
the reafon why bread , in the greateft famine , never 
can rife above a certain price; for did it exceed the 
faculties of the great claffes of a people , their de- 
mand muft be withdrawn, which would leave the 
market overftocked for the confumpdon of the rich ; 
confequently, fuch perfons, who in times of fcarcity 
iare forced to ftarve, can only be fuch whofe faculties 
fall , unfortunately , below the ftandard of thofe of 
the great clafs: confequently, in countries of in- 
duftry, the price of fubfiftence never can rife beyond 
the powers to purchafe of that numerous clafs who 
enjoy phyfical-neceffaries; confequently, never to 
fuch an immoderate height as to ftarve confiderable 
jaumbers of the people ; a thing which very com- 
monly happens in countries where induftry is li tie 
known, where multitudes depend merely upon the 
charity of others , and who have no refource left , 
fo foon as this comes to fail them. 

The faculties , therefore , of thofe who labor 
fora phyfical - neceffary , muft, in induftrious na- 
tions, determine the ftandard value of fubfiftence, 
and the value in money which they receive for 
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their work , will determine the ftatidard of their 
faculties which muff rife or fall according to* the 
proportion of the demand for their labor. 

By this expofition of the matter, I do not pre- 
tend to have dilltpated every obfeurity. The 
queftion flill remains complex , as the nature of 
it requires it fhould do ; and the folution of it 
depends upon farther confiderations , which now 
lead me to the examination of the dodrine of 
IVlefirs. de Montefquieu and Hume , concerning 
the influence of riches upon the increafe of prices. 

I fliall begin by flionly laying this dodrine before 
my readers, in three propofitions. 

imo. The prices (fay they) of commodities , are 
always proportioned to the plenty of money in 
the country. So that the augmentation of wealth, 
even fiditious , fuch as paper , alfeds the ftate of 
prices, in proportion to its quantity. 

2. do. The coin and current money in a country, 
is the reprefentation of all the labor and commo- 
dities of ir. So that in proportion as there is more 
or leTs of this reprefentation, (money) there goes 
a greater or lefs quantity of the thing reprefented 
(commodities. See . ) to the lame quantity of it. 
From this it follows , that 

3 lio, Increafe commodities, they become chea- 
per; increafe money , they rife in their value. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than thefe ideas. 
They appear at fuff fight , fufliciently extenfive 
to comprehend every variation of circumftances 
which can happen. Who was the hill author of 
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this dodtrine, I cannot faiy. I find it in Mr. Locke, 
and in the Spectator for the tyth of Odtober, 1711 ; 
but they have been beautifully il'uftrated byMonfr. 
de Montefquieu ; and Mr. Hume has extended the 
theory, and diverfified it prettily in his political dif- 
courfes; which have done much honor to that 
gentleman, and drawn the approbation of the lear- 
ned world fo much, that there is hardly a nation in 
Europe which has not the plcafure of reading them 
in their own language. 

Upon examining this theory, when I came to treat 
of the matters it is calculated to influence, I found I 
could not make it anfwer to the principles I had pur- 
fued, in the moll natural order in which I had been 
able to deduce them : and this confideration obliged 
me, with regret, to lay it afide, and to follow another, 
much more complex. 1 have already exprefled the 
mortification I have always had upon finding myfelf 
forced to (Irike out a general rule, and this, of all 
others, had at firft hit my fancy the moll ; but I am 
obliged to confefs, that upon a clofe examination of 
the three propofnions, I am obliged to range this 
ingenious expofition of a moft interefting fubjedl, 
among thofe general and fuperficial maxims which 
never fail to lead to error. 

In order to fet the matter in as clear a light as pof- 
fible, Ifhallmake a fiiortapplica'ionofmy own prin- 
ciples, relating to the decifion of the main queftion* 
the caufesof the rife and fall of prices, and conclude' 
my chapter with fome remarks upon the three pref- 
pofitions above laid down, fubmicting the whole 
to the better judgment of ray reader. 

N 4 
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I have laid it down as a principle, that it is the com- 
plicated operations of demand and competition, 
which determines the (landard price of every thing. 
If there be many laborers, and little demand, work 
will be cheap. If the increafe of riches, therefore, 
have the effect of raiji/ig demand, work will increafe 
in its value, becaufe there competition is implied; 
but if it has only the effed of augmenting demand, 
prices will ftand as formerly. What then will be- 
come of the additional quantity of coin, or paper 
money ? I anfwer, that in both cafes it will enter 
into circulation, in proportion to the rife or aug- 
mentation of demand ; with this difference, that in 
the firftcafe, it will have the effed of raifing prices ; 
becaufe the fupply is not fuppofed to augment in 
proportion i in the fecond, prices will ftand as they- 
were; becaufe the fupply is fuppofed to augment in 
proportion. Thefe are the confequences of the aug- 
mentation of wealth, when it has the effed of either 
Td'fing or augmenting demand. But if upon this re- 
volution it be found that the Hate of demand remains 
Without any variation, then the additional coin will 
probably be locked Up, or converted into {plate; 
becaufe they who have it, not being infpired with it 
defirc of incrcafing their confumption, and far left 
With the generous fentiment of giving their money 
away, their riches will remain without producing 
more effed than if they had remained in the mine. 
As for the paper money, fo foon as it has ferved 
the firft purpofe of fupplying the demand of him 
who borrowed it, (becaufe he had at that time no 
coin) it. will return upon the debtor in it, and be- 
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come realized; becaufe of the little ufe found for it 
in carrying on circulation. 

Let the fpecie ofa country, therefore, be augmen- 
ted or diminifhed, in everfo great a proportion, com* 
rpodities will dill rife and fall according to the prin- 
ciples of demand and competition, and thefe will 
cpndantly depend upon the inclinations of thofe 
who have property or any kind of equivalent what- 
fjoever to give; but never upon the quantity of coin 
they are poffeffed of. 

Let the quantity of the coin be ever fo much in- 
creafed, it is the defire of fpending it alone, which 
will raife prices. Let it be diminilhed ever fo low, 
while there is real property of any denomination in 
the country, and a competition to confume in thofe 
who pofiefs it, prices will be high, by the means of 
barter, fymbolical money, mutual predations, and a 
thoufand other inventions. Let me give an ex- 
ample. 

Suppofe a country where prices are determined, 
qnd where the fpecie is fufficient for the circulation : 
is it non plain, that if this country has a communica- 
tion with other nations, there mud be a proportion 
between the prices of many kinds of merchandize, 
there and elfewhere, and that the fudden augmenta- 
tion or diminution of the fpecie, fuppofing it could of 
itfelf operate the effe&s of raifing or finking prices, 
would be redrained in its operation by foreign 
competition ? But let us fuppofe it cut off from 
every communication whatfoever , which feems 
the only cafe , where this theory can operate 
with any appearance of judnefs , will any body 
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pretend, that the frugal or extravagant turn of the 
inhabitants, will have no influence upon prices, 
and will it be affected, that no variation in the 
fpirit of a people , as to frugality and dillipation, 
can take place, except upon a variation in the 
quantity of their gold and filver? 

It may be anfwered, that as to articles of fuper- 
fluity, no doubt the genius of a people may in- 
fluence prices, in combination with the quantity 
of the fpccie; but that in articles of indifpenfible 
neceffity , they nnifl condantly remain in propor- 
tion to the mafs of riches. This I cannot by any 
means admit to be jud. Let me take the example 
of grain, which is the moll familiar. Is it not plain, 
from what we have faid above, that the propor- 
tion of wealth, found in the hands of the lowed 
clafs of the people , conftantly regulates the price 
of it ; confequcntly , let the rich be ever fo wealthy, 
the price of fubfidence can never rife above the 
faculties of the poor. And is it not alfo plain, 
that thofe of the lowed clafs of the people, who 
purchafe f ubjl/lence ; mud buy it with the returns 
they receive from the rich for their indudry? Now 
if the quantity of the wealth of the latter, does not 
regulate their demand for the fervice of the former, 
mud it not follow, that the price of grain, as well 
as of every other thing offered to fale, mud depend 
upon the degree of competition among the rich 
for the labor of the poor, that is, upon the 
demad for indadry, and not on the quantity of 
Wealth in the country ? * 
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No body ever denied, that the extraordinary de- 
mand for a commodity had the effedt of railing the 
price of it: and certainly no body will deny, that 

the demand for a particular commodity may be 
greater at one time than at another, though the fame 
quantity of that commodity be found at both times 
in the country; and the fame quantity of fpecie like- 
wife not only in the country, butalfo in circulation. 

I acknowledge that in a country where there is 
much coin, and where ciedit is little known, a high 
and extraordinary demand for an article of fuperfiui- 
ty, may raife the price more than in another where 
the coin is more fcarce ; becaufe on certain occaftons, 
the price of a thing has no other bounds than the ex- 
tentof the faculties of the buyer. In like manner, in 
other countries where there is almoft no coin, nor 
credit, it may be impoflible for the higheft demand 
to raife the price of fuch things even to the common 
ftandard eflablifhed in thofe where there is great 
wealth. Rut thefe inftances appear to be too particular 
to ferve for the foundation of a general rule , with 
refpedt to the Rate of prices in the prefentfituation 
of the nations of Europe, which, lefs or more, are 
all in communication with one another. 

I cannot here omit taking notice of two very re- 
markable circumftances which we learn from undoub- 
ted hiftorical authority, which feem to contradict one 
another, and to throw a great obfeurity upon the prin- 
ciples I have been endeavouring to explain. 1 fhall 
therefore introduce them by way of ill 11 flration, and 
when they are examined. I hope they will confirm 
my do&rine. 

N 4 
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The firfl is, that in Scotland, formetly, when coin 
and credit were certainly very rare, the price of eight 
pounds weight of oat-meal, which is now commonly 
fold at eight pence ftcrling, was then valued at no 
more than two thirds of one penny: and that a la- 
boring man ufed to receive one penny and one third 
<?f a penny flerling for bis week's fubfiftence; that 
is to fay, the value of fixteen pounds of oat -meal, 
which to this day is the regulated quantity given 
for that purpofc. 

There is a very curious confirmation of the authen- 
ticity of this computation, in an hofpital at old Ab- 
erdeen ; where in former times, fome proprietors of 
lands had fettled a certain quantity of oat -meal in 
favor of the poor of the hofpital, with a liberty to 
the hofpital to accept the meal in kind, or the con- 
verfion at two thirds of a penny for every eight 
pounds weight. They imprudently chofe the laft, 
and to this very day they are paid according to this 
ftandard. Now it is certainly impoflible that any de- 
gree of plenty whatfoever, or any failing of demand, 
could at prefent reduce the price of that commodity 
fo very low; confequently, it may be faid that it 
is the augmentation of wealth, not that of demand 
which raifes prices. 

The fecond fad we learn from antiquity, that at th$ 
time when Greece and Rome abounded in wealth, 
when every rarity, and the work of the choiceft 
artifts was carried to an exceflive price, an ox was 
bought for a mere trifle, and grain was cheaper 
perhaps than ever it was in Scotland. 

If the application of our principles to the circum- 
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fiances of thofe times, produce a folution of thefe 
apparent inconfiftencies; and if we thereby can dif- 
cover r|nt the low prices of grain, both in Scotland, 
where there was little money, and at Rome where 
there was a great deal, was entirely owing to the 
little demand for articles of fubfifience ; will it not 
follow, that our principle is juft, and that the other, 
notwithftanding of the ingenuity of the thought, 
mnft fail in exadtnefs ; fince it will appear, that low 
prices may be equally compatible with wealth, and 
with poverty. » 

Now as to Scotland in former times, as in all coun* 
tries where there is little induftry ; where the inha- 
bitants are moftly fed diretfily from the earth, with- 
out any alienation of her fruits taking place; where 
agriculture is exercifed purely as a method of fub- 
fiftiog; where rents are low, and where, confequent- 
ly, the free hands, who live upon them for the price 
of their induftry, muft be few; the demand for 
grain in the public markets muft be very fmall ; 
confequently, prices will be very low, whether there 
be little, or whether there be much money in the 
country. The reafon is plain. The demand is pro- 
portioned here, not to the number of thofe who con- 
fume, but of thofe who buy: now thofe who con- 
fume, arc all the inhabitants, but thofe who buy, are 
only the few induftrious who are free, and who gain 
an independent livelihood by their own labor and 
J ngenuity : now the price of their week’s fubfiftence 
was one penny one third, confequently the fubfiftence 
they bought could not rife above this ftandard. 

Next as to the ftate of Greece and Rome, where 
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flavery was eflablifhed. Thofc who were fed by the 
labor of their own flaves, by thofe of the ftate, or 
by the grain gratuitoufly diftributed to the people, 
had no occafion to go to market; confequently, 
„ they did not enter into competition with the buyers. 
Farther, the fimplicity of manners, and the few ma- 
nufadlures then known, made wants in general lefs 
extenfive; confequently, the number of the induf- 
trious free was fmall, and they were the only perfons 
who could have occafion to purchafe food and nc. 
cefiaries ; confequently, the competition of the buyers 
mull have been fmall in proportion, and prices low. 

Add to this, the reflections which naturally pre. 
fent themfelves upon examining the nature of pro- 
viding the markets. Thefe were fupplied partly 
from the furplus produced upon the lands of the 
great men, labored by flaves; who being fed from 
the lands, the furplus coft in a manner nothing to 
the proprietors; and as the number of thofe who 
had occafion to buy, were very few, this furplus was 
fold cheap. Befidcs, the grain diftributed to the peo- 
ple gratis, mufl neceflarily have kept down the mar- 
ket, as a part of it would naturally, fometimes, be 
found fuperfluous to. thofe who received it; and 
confequently, come to be fold in competition with 
that raifed at private expenfe. 

But when a fine mullet was brought to market, 
or when an artifl appeared with a curious piece of 
work, the cafe was very different. There was plenty 
of money in the country, in the hands of the rich, 
who all appeared in competition for the preference ; 
confequently, prices rofe to an extravagant height. 
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The luxury of thole times, though exceflive, was 
confined to a few, and as money, in general, cir- 
culated but flowly through the hands of the multi- 
tude, it was conftantly ftagnating in thofe of the 
rich, who found no meafure, but their own caprice, 
in regulating the prices of what they wilhed to 
poffefs, and had money to purchafe. 

From what has been faid , it appears, that the 
riches of a country have no determined influence 
upon prices ; although, I allow, they may acciden- 
tally affeeft them: and if we depart from the prin- 
ciples above laid down, to wit, that prices are re- 
gulated by the complicated operation pf demand 
and competition, in order to follow the other, we 
muft add a reftrieftion (which I obferve Mr. Hume 
has attended to on one occafion, although he has 
loft fight of it on feveral others) to wit, that the 
price of every commodity is in proportion to the fum of ' 
money circulating in the market for that commodity ; 
which is alrnojl my propofition in other words: for 
the money to be employed in the puichafe of any 
commodity, is juft the meafure of the demand. But 
even here, the money in the market defined only 
for the purchafe of a particular commodity, docs 
not regulate the price of it. Nothing but the finifh- 
ing of the tranfadlion, that is, the convention be- 
tween the buyer and feller, can determine the price, 
and this muft depend upon inclination, not weight 
of money, as an example will make plain. 

1 Ihall fuppofe grain to have been at forty fln'I- 
lings per quarter, in a country market, for feveral 
months together, where the ordinary demand for 
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the current confumption is twenty quarters every 
market day. If at any time an extraordinary demand 
fhould happen, which may exceed all that is to be 
found in die market, there will be a competition 
among the buyers, which will have the effect of 
naifing the market. Now, according to the doc- 
trine of our learned authors, it may be Paid, that 
the corn rifes in proportion to the quantity of the 
fpecie which is in the market, and that it is becaufe 
of this increafe of fpecie, that the grain rifes in its 
price. I anfwer , drd , allowing this to be true, 
can it be faid, that a particular temporary, or per- 
haps accidental demand for a few quarters of corn, 
more than ufual, implies any augmentation of the 
quantity of money in the country, or indeed the 
{mailed variation either upon the total confumption, 
or quantity of grain contained, in it? For if the 
demand has rifen in one market, it mud probably 
have diminiflied in another, as the fame inhabitants 
cannot confume in two places. This I think every 
perfon mud be convinced of, without farther il- 
ludration. But I fay farther, that prices will not 
rife in proportion to the money in the market; 
but in proportion to the dedre of acquiring grain 
in thofe who have that money. 

Suppofe the whole quantity of grain in the mar- 
ket to be thirty quarters; if there be no, demand 
for more, thefe will be fold at forty (hillings, as 
the twenty quarters would have been. But fupr 
pofe the demand to be for fixty quarters, and that 
there is a hundred and twenty pounds derling ready 
to employed for corn, does it follow, that grain 
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will rife to four pounds a quarter, becaufe the mo- 
ney in the market bears this proportion to the 
quantity Of grain ? Certainly not. 

We muft therefore, I think, adopt the other 
principle, and follow the proportions of demand 
and competition; and then we (hall find, that if 
the fellers want to raife their price up to the pro- 
portion of the fpecie, all demand will- ceafe, as 
effectually as if it had never been made ; and the 
fellers will afterwards be obliged to accept of fuch 
a moderate augmentation as (hall be iri proportion 
to the urgency of the demand , but hever in propor- 
tion to the money ready to be employed. 

The circulation of every country , as we have 
fiiown above, muff ever be in proportion to the in - 
duflry of the Unhabitants , producing the commodities 
which come to market: whatever part of thefe com- 
modities is confumed by the very people who pro- 
duce them, enters not into circulation, nor does it 
in anywife affeCt prices. If the coin of a country, 
therefore, falls below the proportion *) of the pro- 
duce of induftry offered to Jale , induftry itfelf will 
Come to a flop; or inventions, fuch as fymbolical 
money, will be fallen upon to provide an equivalent 
for it. But if the fpecie be found above the pro- 
portion of the induftry, it will have no effedl in 
raifing prices, nor will it enter into circulation: 
it will be hoarded up in treafures, where it muft 
wait not only the call of a defire in the proprietors 
to confume, but of the indufttious to fatisfy this call. 

*) Let it be obferved, that proportion , here , does net 
mean value. 
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We may therefore conclude, in confequence of 
the principles we have laid down, that whatever 
be the quantity of money in any nation, in corref- 
pondence with the reft of the world , there never 
can remain, in circulation, but a quantity nearly 
proportional to the confumption of the rich, and to 
the labor and induftry of the poor inhabitants. The 
value of each particular fpeeics of which confump- 
tion is determined by a complication of circum- 
flancesat home and abroad; confcquently , the pro- 
portion is not determined by the quantity of money 
actually in the country. 

If the contrary is maintained , and if it be affirmed 
that the proportion between fpecie and manufadures 
is reciprocal and determined , then I am authorized 
to draw this conclufion, to- wit : That if th c great cjl 
produce of induftry rnujl be fold for what fpecie is 
found in the country, let the fum be ever fo frnall , fo 
in like manner, the final left produce of induftry mujl 
be fold for all the fpecie found in the country, let 
the fum be ever Jo great. Confcquently , in the firft 
cafe, we mull fuppofe, that the induftrious will 
never feck for a better price from abroad ; and in 
the fecond, that the monied people mufl fpend all 
they have in fupplying their mofl moderate wants, 
and never feek for cheaper merchandize than what 
they can find at home. Confequently, there can be 
no foreign trade, nor can there ever be any hoarding. 

I (hall now conclude my chapter, with a few 
obfervations upon the three propofitions as they 
Hand in their order 

Prop. 1. Prices are in proportion to the plenty 
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of money. And thus the augmenting even of fitffi- 
tious wealth, fuch as paper, affedls the ftatc cf 
prices, according to its quantity. 

From this Mr. Hume difapproves of the intro- 
duction of paper money, when fpecie is wanting, 
and fays, that if nothing were allowed to circulate 
but gold and filver, the quantity being lefs , prices 
would be lower. 

This is neither more or lefs , in my humble opi- 
ni6n , than a projed to deflroy credit, with a view 
to fupport trade and induffry. Becaufe it would 
effedually prevent any perfon from making a con- 
fumption , except at the time he happened to be 
provided with ready money. Does the paper money 
in England, keep up the prices of grain at prefent, 
January 1759? And will notevery article of necef- 
faries fall, in a fhort time, as low in that country 
as in any other in Europe, if the fame meafures 
continue to be followed ? 

Were all paper money in that kingdom profcribecl 
at once, no doubt the prices of many things would 
fall very confiderably , but fuch a fall would neither 
be univerfal or equable. The rcafon of this fall 
would not be, becaufe the fpecie would become 
proportionally divided among all the inhabitants* 
according to the value of their property ; nor becaufe 
ol the fmall quantity of it, fince prices abroad would 
{fill regulate many at home: but becaufe of the 
fudden revolution, and the violent overturn thereby 
produced on the balance of work and demand. 
The fcale of the firfh would preponderate to fuch 
a degree, that thofe claffes of the induflrious who 
work for daily fubfiftence infurnilhing fuperfluities. 
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■would enter into fo ftronga competition with one 
another, that their work would fall to nothing, while 
fubfiftence would remain at the price of exportation. 
If it be afked what could occafion this difference. 
Ianfwer, becaufe the workmen who fupply fuperfiui- 
ties, adapted to the tafte of their nation, would find nd 
more demand for them, from the want of credit, or 
of a circulating fund to buy with, and ftrangers would 
not profit of the fall in the price of a fuperfluity not 
adapted to their own tafte; but they would very wil- 
lingly become purchafers of every bufliel of grain be- 
come fuperfluous, by ftarving fo many of the inhabi- 
tants; and this would keep the price of fubfiftence 
upon a pretty even level with that of other coun. 
tries. 

But if we fuppofe all communication cut off with 
ftrangers, would this proportion between money 
and prices then hold true ? By no means. Here is 
the reafon : there are many ways of alienating goods 
Or natural produce, without the afliftance of fpecic. 
Immenfe quantities of both may be confumed by bar- 
ter, or in lieu of fervice, where money is never heard 
of: nowall this portion alienated, enters into the mafs 
of what is called produce and manufactures which 
come to market; but can have no influence upon 
the fpecie, nor can fpecie have any upon it, fince 
the money remains inadive during thofe opera- 
tions. 

Another reafon is, that there is no fuch thing as 
preferving fpecie in an equal repartition , fo as to 
ferve the occafions of every body in proportion 
t« their worth. The reafon is manifeft: money, 

like 
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like every other thing, will come into the hands of 
thofe who give the greateft value for it, and when 
the quantity of it is fmall in any country, where 
nothing can be procured without it, fuch proprie- 
tors oflands as have the greateft defire to confume, 
will purchafe the fpecie at a higher intereft, Or with 
more of their lauds than oihers. 

This alone is fulficient to prove that the reparti- 
tion of fpecie can never be in proportion to property; 
and this alfo deftroys the fuppofition of prices rifing 
and falling, according to the proportion ofit, even 
in a country cut off from every foreign communica- 
tion. Here is the proof: any individual who has, by 
mortgaging his lands, got together a large propor- 
tion of the fpecie of his country, will raife prices in 
his neighbourhood, by making an extraordinary de- 
mand for work; and the reft of the fame country, 
drained of their circulating value, muft diminifh their 
demand ; Confequently, prices will fall elfewhere. 
I now come to the fecond propofition. 

The coin and current money of a country, is the 
reprefentation of all its labor and commodities; fo 
that in proportion as there is more or lefs of this re- 
prefentation, a greater or lefs quantity of it will go for 
the fame quantity of the thing reprefented. 

To this reprefentation I cannot agree, and I appre- 
hend it to be the fource of error. A proper equiva- 
lent for labor and manufactures, may, in one fenfe, 
be called a reprefentation ; but there is no neceffity 
for this equivalent to confift in coin. Are not meat 
and clothes an equivalent for perfonal fervice ? Is 
not a free houfe and a bit ofland, a very good equi- 

VOL. II. Q 
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Valent for all the manufactures a country weaver can 
work up for me who am his landlord ? If there were 
rot one penny of coin in a country, would it follow, 
that there could be no alienation, or that every 
thing might there be got for nothing? 

Coin has an intrinfic value ; and when it comes 
into a country, it adds to the value of the country, 
as if a portion of territory were added to it : but it has 
no title to reprefent any thing vendible, by prefer- 
ence, or tobeconfidered as the only equivalent.for 
all things alienable. It is made a common price, on no 
other account than becaufe of its rarity, its folidity, 
its being of a nature to circulate, and to fufier a cor- 
rect divifion without end, and to carry its value along 
with it, which is a proper equivalent for every thing; 
and at the fame time it is by its nature little liable to 
vary. 

Were, indeed, a ftatefman to perform the operation 
of circulation and commerce , by calling in from time 
to time, all the proprietors of fpecie in one body, and 
allthofe ofalienable commodities, workmen, &c. in 
another; and were he, after in forming himfelf of the 
refpeCtive quantities of each, to eftablifh a general 
tariff of prices, according to our author’s rule; this 
idea of reprefentation might eafily be admitted: be- 
caufe theparceRof manufactures would then feem to 
be adapted to the pieces of the fpecie, as the rations 
of forage for the horfes of an army are made larger or 
fmaller, according as the magazines are well or , 
ill provided at the time: but has this any refem- 
blance to the operations of commerce ? 

The idea of coin being tjje reprefentation of all the 
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induftry and manufadures of a country, is pretty: 
and has been invented for the fake of making a gene- 
ral rule for operating an eafy diftribution of things 
extremely complex in their nature. From this comes 
error. We fubftitute a complex term, fometimes in 
one fenfe, and fometimes in another, and we draw 
conclufions as if it exprelTed a fixed and determined 
idea. 

If in algebra. x,y, z, &c ever flood for more than 
a fingle idea, the fcience would become ufelefs; but 
as they never reprefent but the very fame notion, 
they never change their nature through all manner 
of tranfpofitions. 

It is not the fame of terms in any other fcience, as 
abundantly appears from the queftion now before 
us: coin is called a reprefent ation , becaufe it is an 
equivalent ; and becaufe it is a reprejentation , it muft 
bear an exadl proportion to the thing reprefented. 
And fince in fome particular examples, this reprefen- 
tation appears to hold; therefore the rule is made ge- 
neral, although circumftances may be different If, 
for example, a merchant, or a private perfon, has upon 
hand a thoufand pounds worth of grain, no doubt 
that the thoufandth part of the merchandize is worth 
the thoufandth part of the fum ; becaufe both are de- 
termined in their quantity and quality: but the par- 
cel* of this corn, though exadly proportioned to the 
price of the whole, do not draw their value from this 
proportion, but from the total value of the whole 
mats; which is determined from the complicated 
operations of demand and competition, as has been 
faid, and notfromthe fpecie of the country, which 
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can bear no proportion either to the quantity or 
quality of the grain. 

There may be vaft quantities of coin in a country 
of little induftry; and, vice verfa , coin is conftantly 
an equivalent, but never a reprefentation , more than 
any other equivalent which may be contrived. 
Were the doCtrine of this fecond propofition true, 
every commodity in a country Ihould be fold like 
a parcel of the grain in the foregoing example, by 
the rule of three; as the property of all the labor 
and manufactures of the country is to the part I in- 
tend to alienate, fo is all the gold and filver in the 
country to the part I am entitled to receive. This 
way of regulating prices may be very ingenious, 
but it is not very common. I now proceed to the 
third and laft propofition. 

Increafe the commodities, they become cheaper: 
increafe the money, they rife in their value. 

This propofition is much too general: the firft 
part of it is commonly true, the laft part is more 
commonly falfe. 

What can increafe commodities, but a demand for 
them? If the demand be equal to the augmentation, 
there will be no alteration in the price. 

Let extraordinary plenty increafe fubfiftence, it 
will naturally fall in the price ; but it may be hoar- 
ded up, and made to rife in fpite of the plenty; 
it may be demanded from abroad; this alfo will 
make it rife. 

Let the production of fuperfluities , not ex- 
portable, be produced by workmen whofe branch 
is overftocked , prices will undoubtedly fall. 
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The fame obfervations are true of a diminution 
in the quantity of commodities. If this diminifties 
by degrees , from a diminution of demand , the 
price of them will not rife. 

If th^ quantity of fubfiftence falls below the 
necelfary confumption of the inhabitants , prices 
will undoubtedly rife. 

If the articles of fuperfluity are diminilhed, prices 
will only life in proportion to the eagernefs to buy, 
that is, to the competition , not to the deficiency. 
On the other hand , as to coin or money. 

Increafe the money, nothing can be concluded as 
to prices , becaufe it is not certain , that people 
will increafe their expenfes in proportion to their 
wealth ; and although they (hould , the moment 
their additional demand has the effedt of producing a 
fufficient fupply, prices will return to the old ftandard. 

But diminilh the quantity of fpecie employed in cir- 
culation , you both retard this, and hurt the induf- 
trious; becaufe we fuppofe the former quantity ex- 
actly fufficient to preferve both in the juft proportion 
to the defires and wants of the inhabitants. 

Thefe are but a few of the numberlefs modifications 
necelfary to be applied to this general rule ; and I 
hope what I have faid , will juftify the obfervation I 
have made on the whole dodtrine ; to wit, that it is 
much more fpecious than folid , in every one of its 
three branches. 

Let me juft propofe one queftion more upon this 
fubjedt, and then 1 lhall conclude. 

Suppofe the fpecie of Europe to continue in- 
creafing in quantity every year, until it amounts 
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to ten times the prefent quantity r would prices 
rife in proportion ? 

I anfwer, that fuch an augmentation might happen, 
•without the fmalleft alteration upon prices , or that 
it might occafion a very great one , according to cir- 
cumftances. If induftry increafes to ten times what it 
is at prefent, that is to fay, were the produce of it 
increafed to ten times its prefentvalue, according to 
the ndual flandard of prices, the value of every ma- 
nufacture and produce might remain without alte- 
ration. 1 his fuppofition is pollible; becaufe no man 
can tell to what extent demand may carry inauftry. 
If, on the other hand , the fcale of demand could be 
fuppofed to preponderate , fo as to draw all the 
wealth into circulation, without having the effe&of 
augmenting the fupply (which I take to be impof- 
fible) then prices would rife to ten times the prefent 
ftandard , at lead in many articles. 

This folution is entirely confident both with Mr. 
Hume’s principle and mine ; becaufe nothing is fo 
eafy in a hypothecs , as to eflablifh proportions 
between things, which in themfelves are beyond 
all the powers of computation. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

Circulation with foreign Nations , the fame thing as 
the Balance oj Trade. 


WE have endeavoured to fhow in a former chap- 
ter, how the circulation of money, given in .exchange 
for confumable commodities, produces a vibration 
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in the balance of domeftic wealth: we are now to 
apply the fame principles to the circulation of foreign 
trade ; in order to find out , if there can really be 
fuch a thing as a balance upon it, which may enrich 
one country, and irapoverifl) another. 

It has been faid , that when money is given for a 
confumable commodity , the perfon who gets it ac- 
quires a balance in his favor, fo foon as he with whom 
he has exchanged , has begun to confume. 

That if two confumable commodities are exchan- 
ged , the balance comes to a level , when both are 
confumed. That it is only the wealth which is 
found in circulation , which can change its ba- 
lance, and the remainder muft be found locked up, 
made into plate, or employed in foreign trade And 
it has been obferved, that the quantity of money 
found in circulation, is ever in proportion to the 
fale of the produce of induftry and manufactures; 
and that when the quantity of metals is not fufficient 
to carry on a circulation , proportioned to the de- 
mands of thofe who have any real equivalent to 
give, that fymbolical money may be made to 
fill up the void , when the interefi; of the ftate 
comes to require it. 

We have alfo laid it down as a kind of general 
rule , that while luxury only tends to keep up 
demand to the reafonable proportion of power and 
inclination in the induftrious part of a people to 
fupply it, that then it is advantageous to a nation ; 
and that fo foon as it begins to make the fcale of 
home- demand preponderate , by forming a com- 
petition among the natives , to confume what 
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Grangers fcek for, that then it is hurtful , and has 
an evident tendency to root out foreign trade. 
Thcfe principles are all analogous to one another, 
and Ihould be retained while we examine the 
queftion before us. 

I muft ftill add , that the fluctuation of the ba- 
lance of wealth is conftantly inclining in favor of 
the induftrious , and againft the idle confumer, 
This however admits of a reftridion , viz. The 
induftrious mud be fuppofed to be frugal ; and 
the idle, extravagant. For if the induflrious man 
confumes the produce of his induflry , he will Only 
have labored to increafe his confumption , not his 
•wealth: and if the idle perfon, by his frugality, 
keeps within the bounds of his yearly income , he 
will thereby repair every difadvantage incurred by 
his floth, the balance then will ftand even between 
them; the induflry in one fcale, and the fund al- 
ready provided in the other, will keep both par- 
ties on a level as before. 

In order, therefore, to make the balance, of 
ffomeftic wealth turn in favor of a poor man, he 
muft be both induftrious and frugal. 

Now let us apply thefe principles to a whole 
nation , confidered as an individual in the great 
fociety of mankind. A private perfon who conduds 
his affairs with prudence, muft either be in a way 
of growing richer by his induflry , or of fpendine 
Jiis income with economy and diferetion : fo I 
muft fuppofe a nation which is well governed, either 
to be growing rich by foreign trade , or at lcaft in 
? Rate of not becoming poorer by it. 
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It is the duty of every flatefman to watch over 
the condudt of thofe who hold the foreign corref- 
pondence , as it is the duty of the mafter of a family 
to watch over thofe he fends to market. 

1 find it is the opinion of the learned Mr. Hume, 
that there is no fuch thing as a balance of trade, that 
money over all the world is like a fluid, which muft 
ever be upon a level , and that fo foon as in any 
nation that level is deftroyed by any accident, while 
the nation preferves the number of its inhabitants, 
and its induflry, the wealth muft return to a level 
as before. 

To prove this, he fuppofes four fifths of all the 
money in Great Britain annihilated in one night, the 
confequence of which he imagines would be , that 
all labor and commodities would fink in their price, 
and that foreign markets would be thereby entirely 
fupplied by that induftrious people, who would 
immediately begin to draw back fuch a proportion 
of wealth , as would put them again upon a level 
with their neighbours. 

This reafoning is confident with the principles we 
have examined, and humbly rejected in the preced- 
ing chapter; both ftand upon the fame foundation , 
and lead to a chain of confequcnces totally different 
from the whole plan of this inquiry. 

My intention is not fo much to refute the opinions 
of others, as briefly to pafs them in review. General 
propofitions, fuch as thofe we have been treating of, 
are only true or falfe, according as they are underftood 
to be accompanied with certain reftridtions, applica- 
tions, and limitations : 1 iliall therefore fay nothing as 
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to the propofition itfelf, but only examine how far 
the example he has taken of the fudden annihilation 
of a great proportion of a nation’s wealth , can natu- 
rally be followed by the confequences he fuppofcs. 

For this purpofc, let me fuggell another confe- 
quence (different from that of the author, and flow- 
ing from the dodrine we have cftabliflied) which 
pollibly might happen, upon the annihilation of four 
fifths of all the money in Great Britain. I /hall take 
no notice of the effeds which fo fudden a revolution 
might occafion ; thcfe have not been attended to by 
the author , and therefore 1 (hall confider them as 
out of the queftion, I fuppofe the event to have 
happened , prices to have been reduced, and every 
immediate inconvenience to have been prevented. 
I\ly only inquiry fhall be direded towards the un- 
avoidable confequences of fuch a revolution, as to 
foreign trade, as to drawing back the money annihi- 
lated, and as to the preferving the fame number of 
inhabitants, and the fame degree of induftry as before. 
If I can fhow, that the event alone of annihilating the 
fpecie , and reducing prices in proportion , ( which I 
fhall allow to be the confequence of it) will have 
the effed of annihilating both induflry and the in- 
duftrious, it cannot afterwards be infilled on, that 
the revolution can have the effed of drawing back a 
proportional part of the general wealth of Europe : 
becaufe the prefervation of the induftrious is confi- 
dered as the requifite for this purpofe. 

Here then is the confequence , which , in my 
humble opinion , would very probably happen 
upon fo extraordinary an emergency ; and I flat- 
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ter myfelf that my reader has already anticipated 
my decifion. 

The inhabitants of Great Britain , who , upon 
fuch an occafion, would be found in poffeffion of 
all the exportable necefTaries of life, and of many 
other kinds of goods demanded in foreign markets, 
inftead of felling them to their poor countrymen, 
for a price proportioned to our author’s tariff, and 
to the diminution of the fpecie, which he takes to 
be the reprefentation of them, would export them 
to France, to Holland, or to any other country 
where they could get the bed price , and the inha- 
bitants of Britain would darve. 

If it be replied , that the exportation would not 
be allowed. I anfwer, that fuch a prohibition would 
be highly feafonable , but quite contrary to the 
principle of laying trade open , and impoflible to be 
effe&ual , as that author judly obferves , when he 
fays, “ Can one imagine, that all commodities could 
“ be fold in France, for a tenth of the price they 
“ would yftld on the other fide of the Pyrenees , 
“ without finding their way thither, and drawing 
tl from that immenfe treafure? ” Sqppofe this phrafe 
to run thus. Can any one imagine, that provifions 
could be fold in Britain , for a fourth part of the 
price they would yield on the other fide of the water, 
without finding their way thither, and drawing from 
that immenfe treafure ? This is entirely confident 
with our principles , and ruins the whole of Mr. 
Hume’s former fuppofition : becaufe the exportation 
of them would annihilate the inhabitants. 

From this I conclude, that a nation, though in* 
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duftrious rfud populous, may reduce itfelfto poverty 
in the midft of wealthy neighbours, as a private 
perfon , though rieh , may reduce himfelf to want, 
in the midft of the amufcments and luxury of London 
or of Paris. And that both the one and the other, 
by following a different condudt, may amafs great 
fums of wealth , far above the proportion of it 
among their neighbours. 

This is not a matter of long difeuflion. It is not 
by the importation of foreign commodities, and by 
the exportation of gold and filver, that a nation 
becomes poor ; it is by confuming thofe commo- 
dities when imported. The moment the confump- 
tion begins, the balance turns; confequently , it is 
evidently againft the principles which we now exa- 
mine , either to' fell at home , or deftroy confifcated 
goods. The only way of repairing the damage done 
by fuch frauds , is to export the merchandize, and 
by felling them cheap in other countries, to hurt 
the trade of the country which firft had furnifhed 
them. From this alfo we may conclude, that thofe 
nations which trade to India , by fending out gold 
and filver, for a»return in fuperfluities of the moft 
confumable nature , the confumption of which they 
prohibit at home , do not in effetft fpend their own 
fpecie, but that of their neighbours who purchafe 
the returns of it for their own confumption. Con- 
fequently , a nation may become immenfely rich by 
the conftant exportation of her fpecie, and impor- 
tation of all forts of confumable commodities. But 
fhe would do well to beware of this trade , when 
her inhabitants have taken a luxurious turn, left fhe 
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fliould come to refemble the drunkard who com- 
menced wine merchant, in order to make excellent 
chear in wine with all his friends who came to fee 
him ; or the milliner, who took it into her head to 
wear the fine laces fhe ufed to make up for her 
cudomers. 

If a rich nation , where luxury is carried to the 
higheft pitch , where a defire of gain fcrves as a 
fpur to indudry , where all the poor are at work, 
in order to turn the balance of domedic wealth in 
their favor , if fuch a nation , 1 fay , is found to 
confume not only the whole work of the inhabi- 
tants, but even that of other countries, it mud 
have a balance of trade againd it, equivalent to the 
foreign confumption ; and this mud be paid for in 
fpecie , or in annual intered, to the diminution of 
the former capital. Let this trade continue long f 
they will not only come at the end of their metals, 
but they may even fucceed in exporting their lands. 
This lad appears a paradox, and yet it is no un- 
common thing. The Corficans have exported, that 
is fold, the bed part of their ifland to Genoa ; and 
now , after having fpent the price in wearing 
damafkand velvet, they want to bring it back, by 
confifcating the property of the Genocfe, who have 
both paid for the illand, and drawn back the price 
of it by the balance of their trade againd thefe 
iflanders. It were to be willied that Corfica alone 
afforded an example of this kind. 

Is it not, therefore, the duty of a ftatefman to 
prevent the confumption of foreign produce ? If 
tapedry or other elegant furniture, fuch as is fieco in 
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a certain great capital in Europe, were allowed to 
be imported into a neighbouring nation, who doubts 
but this article would carry money out of that nation ? 

It may be anfwered, that as much elegance of 
another kind may be Cent in return. True; and it 
would be very lucky if this could be the cafe; but 
then you muft fuppofe an equality of elegance in 
both countries , and farther, you mufl fuppofe a 
reciprocal tafteforthe refpc&ive fpecies of elegance. 
Now the tafte of one country may , indeed . be 
common to both ; but it may happen that the tafte 
of the one may not be that of the other, though 
nothing inferior , perhaps, in the opinion of a third 
party. And the difference may proceed from this; 
that the young people of one country travel into 
the other, where the inhabitants flay at home: a 
circumftance which would prove very prejudicial 
to the country of the travellers , if a wife ftatefman 
did not, by feafonable prohibitions upon certain 
articles of foreign confumption, prevent the bad 
confequences of adopting a tafte for what his fub- 
je&s cannot produce. 

This furnifhes a hint, that it might not be a bad 
maxim in a great monarchy , to have houfes built 
in the capital for every foreign minifter, where the 
general diftribution of the apartments of each might 
be, as much as poflible, analogous to the tafte of 
the country for whofe minifter it is calculated : but 
as to the furniture , to have it made of the moft 
elegant domeftic manufaduies eafily exportable , 
nicely adapted alfo to the ufes and fafhions of every 
foreign country. Such a regulation could never fail 
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of being highly acceptable; as it would prove a 
great laving to foreign minilters, and would infen- 
fibly give them a tafte for the manufactures and 
luxury of the country theyrefide in. On the other 
hand , I would be fo far from expecting a return of 
this civility , that I would recommend a fet of fur- 
niture, as a gratification, to every minifter lent 
abroad, who Ihould regularly fell it off upon the 
expiration of his commiffion. Such an expenfe 
would not coft one penny to the nation, and 
would be a means of captivating unwary Grangers, 
who might be thereby made to pay dearly for fuch 
marks of politenefs and civility. I return. 

Without being expert in the computation of ex- 
ports and imports, or very accurate in combining 
the different courfes of exchange between the dif- 
ferent cities of Europe, a ftatefman may lay it down 
as a maxim, that whatever foreign commodity , of 
whatfoever kind it be, is found to be confumed 
within the nation he governs, fo far the balance of 
trade isagainft her; and that fo far as any commo- 
dity produced either by the foil, or labor of the 
inhabitants, is confumed by foreigners, fo far the 
balance is for her. 

A nation may in fome meafure be compared to a 
country gentleman , who lives upon his land. This 
I fuppofe to be his all. From it he draws diredly 
his nourifhment , perhaps his clothes are worked 
up in his family. If he be fo very frugal as never 
to go to market for any thing, any fpare produce 
which he can fell, is clear money in his purfe. If 
he indulges now and then in a bottle of wine, which 
his farm does not produce, he mull go to market with 
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hispurfe in his hand ; and fo foon as his bottle is out, 

I think he is effectually fo much poorer than he was 
before. If he goes on, and increafes his confumption 
of fuch things as he is obliged to buy, he will run out 
the money he had in his purfe, and be reduced to 
the firaple production of his farm. If then this coun- 
try gentleman be poorer, certainly fomc body is 
richer; and as it is no body in his family, it mud be 
fome of his neighbours. 

Juft fo a nation which has no occafion to have 
recourfe to foreign markets, in order to fupply her 
own confumption, rnuft certainly grow rich in pro- 
portion to her exportation. 

Thefe riches again will not circulate at home, in 
proportion to the domeftic confumption of natural 
produce and manufactures, but in proportion to the 
alienation of them for money, the furplus-wealth 
will ftagnate in one way or other, in the hands of 
the money gatherers, who are the fmall confumers. 

While there is found a fufficient quantity of money 
for carrying on reciprocal alienations ; thofe money 
gatherers will not be able to employ their ftagnated 
wealth within the nation; but fo foon as this gathe- 
ring has the effeCt of diminifhing the fpecie, below 
the proportion found necefiary to carry on the cir- 
culation, it will begin to be lent out, and fo return 
to circulate for a time, until by the operation of the 
fame caufes it will fall back into its former repo- 
fitories. 

Should it be here objected, that upon the augmen- 
tation of a nation’s riches, no money can ftagnate ; 
becaufe prices rifmg in proportion to the augmentation 
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oj them, all the additional wealth mull be thrown 
into circulation : Purely both reafon and experience 
niuft point out the weaknefs of fuch an objection. 

While a favorable balance, therefore, is preferved 
upon foreign trade, a nation grows richer daily y- 
and ftill prices remain regulated as before, by the 
complicated operations of demand and competition} 
and when one nation is grown richer, others mud 
be growing poorer : this is an example of a favor- 
able balance of trade. 

When this fuperfluity of riches is only profited of 
by the luxurious individuals, inftead of being turned 
to profit by the ftate itfelf, with a view to fecure the 
advantages thereby acquired, then the balance takes 
a contrary turn : this is the cafe whenever foreign 
importations for confumption, are eitherpermitted as 
a gratification to the luxurious defires of the wealthy, 
or becaufe of the rife in the price of goods at home, 
in confequence of doraeltic competition. If it be 
permitted 'purely in favor of the firft, it marks a 
levity and want of attention unworthy of a ftatefman: 
if on account of the fecond, it fhows either an igno- 
rance of the real confequences of fo temporary an ex- 
pedient, or a difregard for the welfare of the lower 
claffes of the people. 

Every augmentation of prices at home, muff be a 
neceffary confequence of many doraeltic circumltan- 
ces, and mult be removed by correcting them, as 
has been, I think, made clear. But let it be fuppo* 
fed, that from the augmentation of wealth alone , 
manufactures can no more produce work fo cheap 
as other nations; I think that both in humanity, 
Vol. II. S 
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and prudence, a people fiiould fubmtt to the incon- 
venience of pay iog dearer. In humanity, becaufc by 
the introduction of foreign manufactures, you ftarve 
thofe very people, who by their labor have enriched 
you: in prudence, becaufe by opening your ports 
to fuch importation you deliberately throw away 
, that fuperiority of riches you have been at fo much 
% pains to acquire. v 

I freely grant, that particular people do not regu- 
late either their expenfeor their fehemes of getting 
money, with a view to promote the public good. 
One who has a coat to buy, will be very glad to 
find a piece of foreign manufacture at a cheap rate: 
another will wilh to fmuggle a piece of goods on 
which there is a high duty. But the queftion is, 
whether a ftatefman is to allow this foreign con- 
fumption ? I think it is much the fame queftion, as 
if it were afked, ’whether the maftcr of a family ftiould, 
in good economy , allow his fervants to invite their 
friends to drink in his cellar, inftead of carfying them 
to a public houfe. 

But fuppofe itfaid, that “by laying trade open, 
“ you are fure that wealth will naturally come to a 
<l balance, in all countries, and that all fears of a 
“ wrong balance of trade are only the effedl of a 
a gloomy imagination. ” See Mr. Hume's Political 
Dijcourfes SeCt. v. 

Several anfwers may be made to this obje&ion. 
The firft, that it is in order to prevent this kind of 
balance, that every nation gives themfelves difquiet : 
for by balance here, is underftood an equality of 
Wealth; and is it rich nations only who are anxious. 
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left they ftiould be brought to fuch an equality. In 
the queftion here before us, it is the lofs of thefupe- 
riority which is underftood by a balance turning a- 
gainfta nation. If, therefore, it be the intcreft of a na- 
tion, poor in refpeCt of its neighbours, to have trade 
laid open, that wealth may, like a fluid, come to an 
equilibrium; I am fure it is the intereft of a rich 
nation, to cut off the communication of hurtful trade, 
by fuch impediments as reftriCtions, duties, and pro- 
hibicions,uponimportation; that thereby, as by dikes, 
its wealth may be kept above the level of the furroun- 
ding clement. 

Another anfweris, that laying trade open would 
not have the effect propofed ; becaufe it would dcf- 
troy induftry in fome countries, at leaft, if not every 
where. A manufacture mult be very folidly eftablifh- 
ed indeed, not to fuffer any prejudice by a permif- 
fion to import the like commodities from other 
countries. The very nature of luxury is fuch, that it 
prompts people often to confume, from caprice and 
novelty, what is really inferior to home-produCtion. 
It may be anfwered, that this argument cuts two 
ways: for if a nation from caprice confumes foreign 
commodities, why may not other nations from ca- 
price likewife, take off thofc which are left on hand ? 
This reafoning may appear good, in a theory which 
does not take in every political confideration. But 
a poor manufacturer who cannot find work, becaufe 
the branch he works in isfupplied from abroad, can- 
not live till the caprice of foreigners makes them de- 
mand his labor. If a certain number of inhabitants 
be employed in a neceffary branch of confumption, 
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there muff be a certain demand preferved for it; and 
whatever can render this precarious, will ruin the 
undertaking, and thofe employed in it. 

A third anfwer is, that any nation who would 
open its ports to all manner of foreign importation, 
without being allured of a reciprocal permiflion 
from all its neighbours, would, I think, very foon 
-be ruined; and if this be true, it is a proof that a 
balance of trade is a poflible fuppofition, and that 
proper reftxictions upon importation may turn to 
the advantage of a ftate. 

In order to promote induflry, a ftatefman muft 
act, as well as permit and proteCI. Could ever the 
woollen manufacture have been introduced into 
France, from the confideration of the great advan- 
tage England had drawn from it, if the King had 
not undertaken the fupport of it, by granting many 
privileges to the undertakers , and by laying ftriCt 
prohibitions on all foreign cloths? Is there any 
other way of eftablifhing a new manufacture any 
where? , 

Laying, therefore, trade quite open ‘would have 
this effeCt, it would deftroy at firft, at leaft, all 
the luxurious arts; confequently it would diminifll 
confumption ; confequently , diminilh the quantity 
of circulating cafh ; confequently , it would pro- 
mote hoarding ; and confequently , would bring 
on poverty in all the Jiates of Europe. Nothing, 
I imagine, but an univerfal monarchy, governed 
by the fame laws , and adminiftered according to 
one plan well concerted , can be compatible with 
an univcrfally open trade. While there are different 
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Rates, there muft be different interefts; and when 
no one ftatefman is found at the head of thefe 
interefts, there can be no fuch thing as a com- 
mon good; and when there is no common good, 
every intereft muft be confidered feparately. But 
as this fcheme of laying trade quite open , is not 
a thing likely to happen , we may fave ourfelves the 
trouble of inquiring more particularly into what 
might be its confequcnccs; it is enough to obfer ve , 
that they muft, in their nature, be exceedingly com- 
plex , and if we have mentioned fome of them, it has 
only been to apply principles, and fliow how confe- 
quences may follow one another : to foretel what mufl 
follow is exceedingly difficult , if not impoflible. 

In difcourfing of the balance of trade, I have hi- 
therto confidered it only fofaras the fpecie of a coun- 
try is augmented by it. In the fubfequent book , 
when we fhall have occafion to bring this fubjed 
once more upon the carpet, I fhall fhow how a ba- 
lance may be extremely favorable without augmen- 
ting the mafs of the precious metals; to wit, by 
providing fubfiftence for an additional number of 
inhabitants; by increaftng the quantity of (hipping, 
which is an article of wealth ; by conftituting all 
other nations debtors to it; by the importation of 
many durable commodities, which may be confi- 
dered alfo as articles of wealth ; as a well furnifhed 
houfe , a well ftored cellar , an ample wardrobe , an& 
a fine ftable of horfes , are articles which enhance 
the value of the inheritance of a landed man. 

Then we fhall have occafion to (how how induftry 
heightens the permanent value cf a nation, as agricul- 
ture increafes its annual produce. P 3 
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CHAP. XXX. 

Mifcellaneous Onejlions and Ohfervations relative, 
to Trade and Induflry. 

I T is now time to draw to a conclufion of this 
book. The fub|e& of trade and induftry is inex- 
hauflible, ifconfidered in all its branches, and tra- 
ced through every confequence. I\Iy intention has 
been to inquire into the original principles which 
influence general operations , and which , lefs or 
more, enter into every combination. I have re- 
prefentcd trade in its infancy, manhood, and old 
age ; and have endeavoured to prefcribe a general 
regimen of health for every period. It is fufficient 
to be thoroughly mafter of the principles , to be 
able to apply them to particular cafes, providing 
every circumflance be exadlly known. 

The intention of this chapter, is, to review 
fome parts of our fubjedt which I think have not 
received all the light neceffary to be thrown upon 
them , to fuggeft fome remarkable differences be- 
tween ancient and modern economy , with regard 
to circulation and induflry; and, in general, to 
lay certain circumftanccs together , which may 
point out the fpirit of modern times , from which 
wc are endeavouring to extradf a fet of confiftent 
principles. Every thing which points out relations 
is ufeful; bccaufe we know nothing, but through 
this channel. Now certain relations are too fre- 
quently taken for granted , and nothing is more 
effential in political reafoning, than to point them 
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out clearly, to proceed by the Ihorteft fteps, and 
ftill to keep experience and matter of fadl before 
our eyes , when we draw aconclufion from a gene- 
ral propofition. Let the conctufion appear ever fo 
juft, if, when compared with experience, a difa- 
greement appears, it is ten to one we have over- 
looked fome circumftance, which ought to have 
entered into the combination. 

To illyftrate this, let me cite a miftake of my 
own, which I purpofcly left uncorredted , in the 
fecond chapter of the firft book, where I very con- 
fidently declare, that a ftatefman , who, upon cer- 
tain occallons , which feem favorable for railing 
great fums upon a people, increafes taxes only in 
proportion to the intereft of the money borrowed, 
muft be Ihortfighted and regardlefs of futurity. This, 
I remember, appeared to me at the time I wrote, 
fo clear and evident , that I thought I ran no rifk in 
making it enter into a preliminary chapter. But 
when I came to look a little more particularly into 
the matter, I found I had been grofsly miftaken ; as 
1 hope to Ihow evidently in its proper place. Had 
every fuch miftake been treated with the fame in- 
dulgence, I Ihould have been more employed in 
the corredlion of my own blunders, than in the pro- 
fecution of my fubjedt. People who reafon with 
tolerable exadtnefs on fuch fubjedts, generally fall 
into miftakes , from the generality of their propofi. 
tions. Thefe may commonly be true enough 
within the compafs of the author’s combinations 
at the time , and yet may not be true in every other 
cafe. From which I infer, that every one of my; 
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readers, who can form combinations more exten- 
five than mine, will find fufficient matter for criti- 
cifm in every page of this inquiry. So much the 
better: it is by fuch criticifms and difcuflions, that 
particular branches of knowledge are brought to 
the certainty of fcience. 

The more fimpie any plan of political economy is, 
the more it is eafy to govern by general rules; the 
more complex it becomes, the more it is necefiary 
for a ftatefman to enter into combinations. But 
when general rules have been long eft^blilhed, they 
gain fuch an authority over the minds of a people, 
that any deviation from them appears like herefy 
in religion : and how feldom does it happen , that 
a people is blefled with a governor, who has both 
penetration to difcover, art to perfuade, and power 
to execute a plan adapted to every combination of 
circumftances. 

No change can happen in a ftate, but what is 
advantageous to fome clafs or other, and when the 
public good requires that a flop fhould be put to 
fuch advantages, numbers of difcontented people 
Will always be found. Circumftances, therefore, 
ought to be well weighed before new plans of ad- 
roiniftration are entered upon ; and when once adop. 
ted, thoze who pretend to criticize, muft fuppofe 
themfelves provided with fuperior talents and bet- 
ter informations as to every circumftance , than the 
author of the innovation. For this reafon , there is 
little danger in cenfuring a ftatefman’s opinion, when 
Jie delivers it; but a great deal in finding fault with 
condutft , when his motives are not known. 
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In the former chapters , we have been treating of 
the nature and confequences of circulation, the ef. 
feds of augmentations and diminutions of fpecie, 
and the dodrine of I\lr. Hume concerning the ba- 
lance of trade. The perfpicuiiy with which this 
author writes, renders his ideas eafy to conceive ; and 
when people underftand one another, rooftdifputcs 
are foon at an end. . 

In order, therefore, to throw a little more light 
upon the nature of the balance of trade between 
nations, let me examine the following queftions 
while we have the fubjed of the laft chapter frefli 
in our memory. 

Quest, i. Can any judgment be formed concer- 
ning the date of the balance of trade of a nation , 
barely from the quantity of fpecie that is found in it? 

I anfwer in the negative. A great proportion of 
all the fpecie of Europe , may be found in a country 
againft which the balance of trade has flood regu- 
larly for many years. An inconfiderable proportion 
of it may be found in another, which has had it as 
regularly in its favor for the fame time. 

The balance upon every article of trade, maybe 
favorable to a nation which fquanders away more 
than the returns of it, upon foreign wars. 

The balance of every article of trade, may be 
againft a country which receives more than all the 
lofs incurred, either from her mines, from coun- 
tries tributary to her, or who willingly furnifh fub- 
fidies upon many political confiderations. 

Befides thcfe varieties , there are ftill other combi- 
nations, relative to the fpecie itfelf. The money found 
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in a country, may either be laid to belong ahfolutely 
to the country, when neither the Rate itfelf, or the I 
particular people of it, are in debt to foreigners; or 
only fo by virtue of a loan. Now, whether it is bor- 
rowed or not , the property of it belongs to the 
country; but the difference confiffs in this, that 
when it is borrowed, the acquifition of the metals 
adds nothing to the national patrimony, that is to 
fay, there is no acquifition of wealth thereby made; 
but when it is gained by induftry, the money adds 
to the real value of the country, in confequencc of 
the principles laid down in the 26th chapter. 

May not a nation then, having very little gold 
and filver, open a fubfeription for millions, at fo 
much percent ? Will notftrangers lend to her, when 
her own fubjeds cannot? May (be not yearly, by 
paying away the intereft of the money borrowed, 
and by a heavy balance of trade againft her, be 
conftantly diminifhing her fpecic, and yet by new 
contracts, keep up, and even increafe the mafs of 
the circulating value, to fuch a degree, as to be pof- 
feffed of a greater proportion of fpecie than any of 
her neighbours ? Farther, 

Is it not certain, that all nations will endeavour 
to throw their ready money, not neceffary for their 
own circulation, into that country where the intereft 
of money is high with refped to their own, and 
where confequently the value of property in land 
is low; fince they may either draw a high intereft 
from it, or make the acquifition of folid property ? 
Forbidding therefore the acquifition of folid pro- 
perty to ftrangers, is, in effed, a prohibition upon 
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the gratuitous importation of fpecie. I allow there > 
may be examples of people who make fuch pur- 
chafes, with a view to draw the rents of the lands 
bought, out of the country; but whatever be the 
intention at the time of purchafe, fuch however is 
the efifed of an eftablifhed fortune in a country, 
that, fooner or later, it draws the proprietor to it; 
and when this does not happen, a fubfequent alie- 
nation commonly takes place. 

Were the purchafe, therefore, of lands permitted 
univerfally, and were it eftablilhed, that property 
in land, to a certain value, fliould give a right to 
naturalization , no doubt large fums would be 
brought into thofe countries, where lands are found 
cheapeft; and as no exportable commodity is given 
in return, the fpecie of fuch countries might mark 
the* quantity of lands fold, as well as that of mer- 
chandize exported. For want of a fufficient exten- 
fion of thefe and many other combinations, which 
it would be eafy to contrive, Mr. Belloni, in his 
DiJJertation upon Commerce , Chap. I. Sed. 5. falls 
into feveral miflakes, when he judges of the expor- 
tation of commodities of a particular country, by 
the quantities of money found in it. 

Effendo adunque da cio venulo (fays he) che I'ab- 
bondanza del danaro , ovunque fi ritrovi, fignifica l ab- 
bondanza Jleffa delle cofe , delle quali egli e mifura: 
percid divizioji mcritamente fono Jlati detli quegli uo- 
mini , e ricco altrefi quel regno , dove fi ritrova gran 
copia di danaro. Dall'altro canto poi, fe fi confidera 
lo flato di un regno, ed il danaro , che e dentro di ejjo, 
tenendo fempre falda f effenza della rnoneta [che altro 
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von fia , che mifura di cofe, e prezzo, che viene in com - 
penfo di mercanzie ) ovunque di ejfa vedrujji afflucnza, 
ognuno ben vede, doverfi Jubito necejjariamente arguire, 
vn gran trufjico di quel dominio, con efito di rnerci, in 
u[o degli e/leri, ed all’inconlro ovunque quefla venga a 
mane are, doverfcnc dedurre grande introito di merci , 
che [ieno fubentrate nel luogo della mo net a, e che I'ab- 
biano Jatla ujcire. 

T hefe confequences are only juft fo far as money 
comes into, or goes out of a country, as the price of 
merchandize exported or imported. But how much 
money has not this author himfelf drawn into Rome 
from England, for the exportation of nothing but 
the bills of travellers? 

On the other hand, may not a country, which is ac- 
tually in poffcflion of great quantities of gold and fil- 
ver, call in thefe metals, and circulate, in their place, a 
fymbolical money ? May not a nation then, as well as 
a private perfon, employ this fpecie in a profitable for- 
eign trade, and gain daily by it? May fhe not, after 
fome time.withdraw her flock, by calling in her debts? 
And may fhe not alfo call in her paper, and remain 
with an additional acquifition of fpecie in her pocket ? 
Confequently, during the circulation of the paper, no 
judgment can be formed as to the balance of her trade, 
by examining the ftate of her fpecie, becaufe I can 
fuppofe that at this time every fhilling of it may be in 
the hands of ftrangers. Confequently, the richeft na- 
tion inEurope may be the pooreft in circulating fpecie. 

“ The writings of Mr. Gee (fays Air. Hume in his 
“ Political Difcourje upon the Balance of Trade) ftruck 
w all the nation with a panic fear, by fhowing fronj 
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* c a long enumeration of particulars, that the ba- 
“ lance inclined fo much againft us, and for fo con- 
“ fiderable fums, that in the fpace of five or fix 
<c years, there would not remain one {hilling in 
“ England. But happily twenty years are elapfed 
** fince , we have fupported a long and expenfive 
“ foreign war, and neverthclefs , it is commonly 
“ believed , that money is at prefent as plentiful in 
“ the kingdom as ever.” I quote from the French 
tranflation. 

Mr. Gee was in the wrong to conclude, that the ba- 
lance of trade would have the efled of carrying off the 
coin : and Mr. Hume has been milled by this miftake, 
to conclude, that Mr. Gee’s calculations were falfe. 
1 know nothing as to the matter of fad ; nor whether 
Mr. Gee was a good or a bad judge of the queftion 
he treated ; but from what has been, faid, I hope it 
appears, that the date of the coin in England, at the 
time Mr. Hume wrote, was no proof on either fide. 

To judge of the balance of trade is one thing ; 
to judge of the wealth of a nation as to fpecie is 
another. England may greatly increafe her fpecie 
by her trade, and greatly diminifh it by her wars: 
perhaps this may be the fad. She may alfo, 
at certain times, have a balance of trade againft 
her; and great fums laid out in foreign wars, may 
be the means of making it return in her favor. 
Should thac nation begin to pay off her debts to 
ftrangers, in ready coin, might file not foon dimi- 
ni{h, perhaps exhauft, the fpecie Die is now poffefied 
of; yet furely none ever became poorer by paying 
off their debts. Nothing is fo eafy as to have 
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fpecie, when one has fo*lid property to pledge for 
it; and nothing can be worfe jndged, than to pur- 
chafe fpecie from ftrangers, at the expenfe of paying 
an intereft for it, when they can contrive a circu- 
lating value in paper money, reprefenting the fo- 
lid value which mud have been pledged to ftran- 
gers for the loan of their metals. 

But ftill it may be a(ked, how it happens, that 
notwithftanding of the moft unfavorable balance of 
trade, no nation is ever found to be entirely drained 
of her fpecie; and fince we have proved, that the 
fpecie of a country may be diminifhed by a difad- 
vantageous trade , what are the principles which 
prevent the total diflipation of it? 

This is a very curious queftion , and opens a 
door to a multitude of new ideas, which will fur- 
nifli abundant matter of fpeculation, when we 
come to treat more diredly of credit. I (hall here 
examine it in general, only for the fake of apply- 
' ing the principles we have laid down. 

I. It may be faid, that as common prudence pre- 
vents a private perfon from fpending to his laft 
fhilling; fo the like prudence commonly engages a 
people to put a flop to trade, before it has had time 
totally to drain them. Although moft people drink 
wine , there is no reafon why every body (hould 
be drunk. 

II. Nothing is fo complicated as the balance of 
trade, confidered among many nations. The general 
wealth circulates from one to another, as the money 
which the farmer gives the landlord circulates back to 
the farmer. In the number of hands through which 
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the money pa.ffts, fomc are of the clafs of the luxu- 
rious, fome of the frugal ; the firft reprefents thofe 
nations who lofe by the balance, the latter thofe who 
gain. But the moft induftrioUs nations of all, and 
thofe who , confidered abftradtedly from extraordi- 
nary accidents, appear in the way to fwallow up the 
wealth of the reft, are, by the means of fuch acci- 
dents, made liable to terrible reftitutions. How many 
millions , for example , has England reftored to the 
continent, in confequence of her wars and fubfidies ? 
She then lays a foundation for many more years of 
favorable balance, and accordingly we fee it return to 
her, as the money which the ftate fpends within 
the nation , returns into the exchequer at the end 
of the year. 

III. It may be aflced, ho w it happens that no nation 
has ever fpenc to its laft farthing , as many an indivi- 
dual has done? I anfwer, that I am far from believing 
that this has never happened ; nay , 1 believe there is 
nothing more frequent or familiar than this very cafe, 
providing the riches of a country be here fuppofed to 
mean no more than the fpecie abjolutely belonging to 
herfelf , not borrowed from other nations. 

1 have faid above , that the acquifition of money 
by induftry , increafcd the real value of a country , 
as much as the addition of a portion of territory: 
now what fhould hinder a people from fpending 
their ready money, and , at the fame time, pre- 
ferving their land ? Becaufe a young gentleman, 
whofe father has left him a fine eftate in land, and 
ten thoufand pounds in ready money , has fpenC 
the ten thoufand pounds , does it follow, that 
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he is without a (hilling ? Upon this view of the 
queftion, it will , I believe, be granted, that Dr. 
Swift’s idea, that all the fpecie of Ireland would in 
a fliort time be exported , in confequence of an 
unfavorable balance of trade , is very far from 
being chimerical , and might be exadly true; al- 
though at this time there be fix times more in cir- 
culation than ever ; juft as a perfon who is running 
through his fortune , has commonly more money 
in his hands than his father ufed to have , when 
he was acquiring it. Let Ireland pay her debts to 
England, and then count her fpecie. Let England 
pay her’s to all the world , and then weigh her 
gold and filver. Suppofe that on fumming up the 
accounts, there is not found one (hilling in either 
country, is this any proof of their being undone? 
By no means: coin is one article of our wealth , but 
never can be the meafure of it. 

I know little of the ftate of Ireland ; but if it be 
true, that paper money is increafing daily in that 
country, it is, I fuppofe, becaufe the fpecie is daily 
exported to England , as the returns of eftates be- 
longing to people who refide there, and that the 
Irifh , inftead of buying it back again for their 
own nfe in circulation , augment their paper , iii 
proportion to the progrefs of their indnftry ; and 
only buy fuch quantities of fpecie as are neceffary 
for paying the balance of their trade. Now by 
buying fpecie, I do not fuppofe, that they bring 
any over to Ireland , in order to fend it back to 
England ; but that they fend over goods to the 
value , which the Englifli merchants pay in fpecie , 
, or 
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or in Englifh paper, to thofe who are creditors upon 
Ireland, for the value of their rents, &c. 

Suppofe then , for a farther illuftration of fome 
principles, that all the lands of Ireland belonged to 
Englifhmen refiding in their own country, and an- 
nually drawing from Ireland the income belonging 
to them, what would the confequence be ? As long 
as this portion of the produce of lands, which goes 
for rent, (and which, as we have faid, is the fund 
provided for the fubfiftence of the free hands who 
purchafe their own neceffaries) could be bought and 
confumed by the I rifh themfelves , that is, in other 
words , while m Ireland there was a demand for 
this portion of the fruits, it would be paid for, 
either in coin , to the diminution of their fpecie, 
or in fomething which might be converted into 
money; that is, by the produce of their induftry, 
and thus, by the means of trade, would come into 
the hands of the Englilh proprietors, either in fpecie, 
or in any other form they judged proper. 

That fo foon as the demand for this portion 
of fruits came to fail , for want of money , or 
induftry, in Ireland to purchafe it, what remained 
on hand would be fent over to England in kind ; 
or by the way of trade, be made to circulate with 
other nations (in beef, butter, tallow, &c. ( who 
would give filver and gold for it , to the proprietors 
of the lrifh lands. By fuch a diminution of demand in 
the country, for the fruits of the earth, the depopula- 
tion of Ireland would be implied ; becaufe they who 
confumed them formerly, confume them no more; 
that is to fay, they either died, or left the country. 
Vol. II. Q. 
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To conclude , a great part of the value of a coun- 
try is its produce and manufadures ; but it does not 
follow, as Mr. Belloni aflcrts , that thefe Ihould as 
ncceftarily draw a proportional fum of the gold and 
filver of Europe into that country, as a fhoal of 
fmall fifties draws water fowl , or as charity draws 
the poor, or as beauty draws admiration. 

Quest. 2. Can no rule be found to judge of the 
balance of trade from the ftate of fpecie , or at leaft 
to perceive the eft'edts of that balance in augmenting 
or diminiftiing the mafs of riches ? 

Could it be fuppofed that fpecie never circulated 
between nations, but in the way of trade , and in 
exchange for exportable commodities, this would 
be a rule. 

In nations where the earth produces neither gold 
or filver, and where thefe metals are imported as the 
returns of induftry only , the balance in their favor, 
from the introdu&ion of fpecie, to this day , would 
be meafured by the quantity of it which they pof- 
fefs. Here Mr. Belloni’s opinion is juft;. 

Farther, the confumption made by any nation for 
the fame term of years, is equal to the whole natural 
produce and labor of the inhabitants for that time , 
minus the quantity of fuch produce and labor, as is, or 
has been equal in value to the aiflual national fpecie. 

' On the other hand, in nations where gold and filver 
are produced by the earth , the balance of trade 
againft them, from the time thefe metals became the 
object of trade , to this day , may be eftimated by 
the quantity of them which has been exported. 

And farther, the confumption made by fuch nations. 
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for the fame term of years , is equal to the whole na- 
tural produce and labor of the inhabitants for that 
time, plus the quantity of fuch produce and labor, 
as is , or has been equal to the quantity of thefe 
metals exported. 

Thefe pofitions are by much too general to be laid 
down as principles, becaufe trade is not concerned 
in every acquifition or alienation of fpecie ; but they 
may ferve, in the mean time, to illuftrate the doctrine 
we have been confidering, and even in many cafes 
may be found pretty exact. For example. 

If it be true, that in any nation of Fiurope, there 
be now juft as much filver and gold as there was 
ten years ago , and if that nation during this period , 
has fupported, without borrowing from ftrangers, 
an expenfive war which may have coft it, I fuppofe, 
five millions, it is certain, that during this period, 
the home confumpuon muft have been the value of 
five millions lefs than the natural produce, labor, and 
induftry of the inhabitants ; which fum of five mil- 
lions muft have come from abroad, in return ft>r a 
like value of the production, labor, &c. remaining 
over and above their own confumption. 

In this fuppofition, the national wealth (the metals) 
remains as before , the balance of it only is changed. 
How this change is performed , and what are its 
confequences, may be difeovered by an application 
of the principles already laid down. 

Qubst.3. What were the effects of riches before the 
introduction of trade and induftry? 

I never can fufficiently recommend to my readers 
to compare circumftances , in the economy of th# 
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ancients, with that of modern times; becaufe I fee 
a multitude of new do&rines laid down , which , 
1 think, never would have been broached, had fuch 
circumftances been properly attended to. I have 
endeavoured to Ihow, that the price of goods, but 
efpecially of articles of the firft necellity, have little 
or no connexion with the quantities of fpecie in a 
country. The flighteft infpedtion into the date of 
circulation , in different ages , will fortify our rea- 
foning: but the general tafte of dilfipation which is 
daily gaining ground, makes people now begin to 
imagine, that wealth and circulation are fynonimous 
terms ; whereas nothing is more contrary both to 
reafon and matter of fadL A flight review of this 
matter , in different ages, will fet it in a clearer light 
than a more abftradt reafoning can. 

It is a queftion with me, whether the mines of 
Potofi and Brafil, have produced more riches to 
Spain and Portugal, within thefe two hundred years, 
than the treafu res heaped up in Afia, Greece, and 
Egypt , after the death of Alexander, furnifhed to 
the Romans , during the two hundred years which 
followed the defeat of Perfeus , and the conqueft 
of Macedonia. 

From the treafures mentioned by all the hiftorians 
who have writ of the conqueft of thofe kingdoms by 
the Romans, I do not think I am far from truth, 
when I compare the treafures of the frugal Greeks 
to the mines of the new world. 

What effedt , as to circulation , had the accumula- 
tion of thefe vaft treafures? Not any to accelerate 
it, furely: and no perfon , the leaft converfant in 
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antiquity, will pretend that the circulating fpecie in 
thofe times, bore as great a proportion to their trea- 
fures , as what is at prefent circulating among us, 
bears to the wealth of the moft economizing Prince 
in Europe. If any one doubt of this particular, let 
him liften to Appian , who fays, that the fucceflors 
of Alexander, the pofleflors of thofe immenfe riches, 
lived with the greateft frugality. Thofe treafures 
were then , as l have faid , a real addition to the 
value of their kingdoms ; but had not the fmallcft 
influence upon prices. In thofe days of fmall circu- 
lation , the prices of every thing mull have been 
vaftly low , not from the great abundance of them , 
butbecaufe of the little demand; and as a proof of 
this, I cite the example of a country, which , within 
the fpace of fifty years, pofleffed in fpecie at one 
time , confxderably beyond the worth of the land , 
houfes, flaves, merchandize, natural produce, move- 
ables, and ready money, at another. The example is 
mentioned by Mr. Hume, and 1 am furprifed the 
confequence of it did not ftrike him. For if the 
money they pofleffed was greatly above the worth 
of all their property, moveable and immoveable, 
furely it never could be confidcred as a reprefenta- 
tion of their induftry, which made fo fmall a part of 
the whole. Athens pofleffed, before the Peloponefian 
war, a treafure of ten thoufand talents ; and fifty 
years afterwards, all Athens, in the feveral articles 
above fpecified, did not amount to the value of fix 
thoufand. Hume’s Political Dijcourfes upon the Ba- 
lance of Trade. 

> Thefe treafures were fpent in the war , and they 
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had been laid up for no other purpofe. Therefore I 
was in the right, when I obferved above. Chap. 22. 
that war in ancient times , had the effed that induftry 
has now: it was the only means of making wealth 
circulate. But peace producing a general flagnation 
of circulation , people returned to the ancient fimpli- 
citv of their manners, and the prices of fubflftence 
remained on the former footing ; becaufe there was 
no increafc of appetite, or rifing of demand upon any 
receffary article. So much for the flate of wealth 
during the days of frugality. 

The Romans fubdued all thofe kingdoms of the 
Greeks, and drew their treafnres to Rome. The re- 
public went to deftrudion, and a fuccefflon of the 
mod prodigal Princes ever known in hiftory fuc- 
cceded one another for about two hundred years. 
Thofe monftrous treafures were then thrown into 
circulation, and I mull now give an idea of theeffeds 
produced by fuch a revolution. 

I have already obferved (.Chap. 2SO that in confc- 
quence of the great prodigality of thofe times, the 
prices of fuperfluities rofe to a monftrous height ; 
while thofe of nerefiaries kept exceflively low. The 
fad is indifputable , and any one who inclines to. 
fatisfy him felf farther, may look into that valuable 
colledion of examples of ancient luxury, wealth, and 
at the fame time of fimplicity, found in Mr. Walla- 
ce’s DiJJertation upon the Numbers of Mankind in ancient 
and modern Times , p. 152. & feq. 

But how is it to be accounted for, that the prices 
of fuperfluities fhould ftand fo high, while neceffaries 
were fb low ? The reafon is plain, from the principles 
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we have laid down. The circulation of money had 
no refemblance to that of modern times : fortunes 
were made by corruption, fraud, concuflion, rapine, 
and penury ; not by trade and induftry. Seneca amaf- 
fed in four years 2,400,000 pounds fterling. An augur 
was worth 3 millions fterling. M. Antony owed on 
the.Ides of March, 3*2,916 pounds fterling, and paid 
it before the calends of April. We know of no fuch 
circulation. Every revolution was violent : the power- 
ful were rapacious and prodigal, the weak were poor 
and lived in the greateft fimplicity : confequently, the 
obje&s of the defires of the rich were immenfely 
dear; and the neceflaries for the poor were excelfi- 
vely cheap. This is a confirmation of the principles 
we have laid down in Chap. 28. that the price of 
fubfiftence muft ever be in proportion to the faculties 
of the numerous claffes of thofe who buy: that the 
price of every thing muft be in proportion to the 
demand made for it; and that in every cafe, where 
the fupply can naturally increafc in proportion to the 
demand, there muft be a determined proportion be- 
tween the price of fuch articles and that of fubfiftence. 
Now in the examples given by Mr. Wallace , of 
fuch articles as were found at monftrous prices , we 
only find fuch as could not be increafed according 
to demand : here is the enumeration of them. Large 
afles brought from Spain , peacocks , fine doves , 
mullets, lampreys, peaches, large afparagus, pur- 
ple, wool, jewels, carpets, vejles Byflina . , flaves 
(killed in the finer arts , pi&ures, ftatues, books, and 
rewards to thofe who taught the fciences. By calling 
a glance upon the catalogue* we may eaftly perceive 
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that the extraordinary price mud have proceeded 
from the impoflibility of augmenting the fupply in 
proportion to the demand; not from the abundance 
of the money, which had no effedt in railing the 
price of necefTaries. The chcapnefs again of thefe, 
did not proceed from vaft plenty; but becaufc the 
price muft have remained in proportion to the facul- 
ties of the numerous poor; and becaufe the augmen- 
tation of the wealth of the rich never could increafe 
their confumption of any neceflary article. Had the 
Roman empire been governed with order and tran- 
quillity, this tafte of luxury, by precipitating money 
into the hands of the numerous clafTcs, would, in 
time, have wrought the effeds of multiplying the 
number of the induftrious, by purging the lands; 
confequently, of increafing the demand for vendible 
fubfiftence ; confequently, of raifing the price of it. 
And on the other hand, the adequate proportion be- 
tween fervices and rewards given by the public , 
would have checked the other branch of circulation 
which produced thofe monftrous fortunes, to wit, 
rapine and corruption: and induftry receiving a re- 
gular encouragement, every article of extraordinary 
demand for delicate aliments, birds, filhes, fruits, &c. 
would have been fupplied with fufficient abundance ; 
and confequently, would have fallen in its price. 
But when either defpotifm or flavery were the 
patrimonial inheritance of every one on coming into 
the world , we are not to expedl to fee the fame 
principles operate, as in ages where the monarch and 
the peafant are born equally free to enjoy the pro- 
yihon made for them by their forefathers, 
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I fhall now come nearer home , and examine a 
very remarkable difference between the economy 
in practice fome hundred years ago , and that of 
the prefent time , with regard to the method of 
levying men and money. 

This change is a confequence of trade and in- 
duftry, and as I have been preparing the way for 
the introdu&ion of other matters which equally 
owe their exiftence to them , it may not be im- 
proper, in this laft chapter, to point out the natural 
caufes of this change in modern politics. When 
people confider effedts only , without examining 
the caufes which produce them , they commonly 
blame ralhly , or fall into an idle admiration of 
fortune. It is only by tracing natural caufes , that 
we come at the means of forming a folid judgment of 
the nature of every abufe, and of every advantage. 

The general tafle for the extenfion of induftry, 
is what has brought fuch loads of money into 
circulation ; not the difcovery of America. We 
read of treafures in ancient times which appear to 
rival the wealth of modern Europe. Appian , as 
cited by Mr. Hume , mentions a treafure of the 
Kings of Egypt, of near two hundred millions 
fterling; and fays, that all the fucceffors of Alex- 
ander were nearly as rich , and fully as frugal. 
Frugality then is compatible with the greateft 
wealth. Therefore the wealth of America , has not 
been the caufe of European refinement ; but the 
extenfion of civil liberty has obliged the pofleffors 
of treafures , which in all ages have been coveted 
by man, to open their repofitories, in order to 
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procure the fervice of thofe who formerly made a 
branch of the property of the moll wealthy. This 
is the foundation of trade and induftry. 

Why, therefore, has trade and induftry laid the 
foundation of taxes and ftanding armies, which 
appear fo contrary to the one and the other ? , 

I anfwer lliortly , that very little change has 
been made as to things themfelvcs by that revo- 
lution ; but with refped to the order of things , 
the difference is great. Trade and induftry can- 
not flourifh without method and regularity ; taxes 
and ftanding armies are only a fyftematical execu- 
tion of the old plan , for preserving the power , 
fafety, and independence of the nations of Europe. 

Taxes are no more than the liquidation of 
thofe fervices which formerly were performed in 
kind. Standing armies are become neceffary, that 
the call of the rich luxurious, who are infatiable 
in their demand for the fervice of the poor, may 
not be able to engrofs alfo the hands neceffary 
for the defence of the ftate. Perfonal fervices 
were the taxes of former times. Let no man 
imagine , that ever any ftate could fubfift without 
the contribution of its fubjeds. But. a more au- 
thentic proof of this opinion is , that in the year 
1443 , while Charles the VHth was engaged in 
the long war with the Kings of England , who 
difputed with him the monarchy of France , the 
fervices of the vaffals of that kingdom (by the 
edid of Saumur of the 14th of September) were 
formally converted into the perpetual Taille ; and 
this may be confidered , as the foundation of the 
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regular military force of the French nation. No 
body, in thofe days, imagined fuch an impofition 
to be opprellive or unjuft : and if thofe who re* 
main fubjecl to it , appear under oppreffion aU 
prefent, it is only becaufe they continue in their 
ancient fituation. Perfonal fervices are the heavieffc 
of all impofitions. 

Quest. 4. Why, therefore, are taxes fo gene- 
rally cried out againft , why do they appear fo 
new an invention , and why do people flatter 
themfelves , that there is a poffibility of putting 
an end to fo general an oppreflion ? I anfwer , 
becaufe people commonly attend to words , and 
not to things. In former times , the great bulk 
of the inhabitants lived upon the lands, and were 
bound to perfonal fervice. This kind of impofition 
was familiar , general , and equal ; every clafs of 
the people was bound to fervices analogous to 
their rank in the ftate. The induftrious who lived 
without any dependence upon the lands, and who 
did not enjoy the privileges of cities and corpo- 
rations, were fo few, that they were notan objed 
of public attention. Farther, moll privileges then 
known , were in confequence of land- property ; 
confequently , thofe independent people were in a 
manner without protedion , they were vaffals to 
po body ; confequently, bad no body to intereft 
themfelves for them; confequently, were a prey 
to every one who had power , and no body was 
forry to fee a rich fellow, who had got plenty of 
ready money , and who feeraed to do nothing for 
it, plundered by a lord who appeared in the fervice 
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of his country. Wc fee in the time of the croifades 
how odious all thofe money gatherers were ; thefe 
were what we now call traders, it was principally in 
hatred to them , that the borrowing of money at fil- 
tered was declared antichriftian; becaufe the Jews 
•were principally in thofe days the merchants or the 
money lenders. 

, In the beginning of the fixteenth century, when 
Princes began totakea tafte for magnificence, finding 
nobody, almoft, within their own country capable 
to fupply them, they ufed to fend to Flanders and 
V enice , the great trading ftates in thofe days , for 
many kinds of manufadures. This is the fountain of 
foreign trade in Europe. The two ftates perceiving 
the great benefit refulting to them from this new tafte 
of diftipation, gave great encouragement to the in- 
duftrious. Had they begun to impofe high taxes 
upon them, they would have ruined all. Induftty, 
then, was encouraged at firft, and little loaded with 
any impofition. This is perfedly confident with our 
dodrine. Some Princes, perceiving the daily dimi- 
nution of their wealth, made efforts to reftore this 
ancient fimplicity, by forbidding this hurtful trade; 
others, fuch as Francis I. of France, and Henry VIII. 
of England, endeavoured all they could to eftablifh 
induftry in their own ftates. For this purpofe, great 
privileges were granted to the induftrious , who 
thereby increafed daily. But this revolution natural- 
ly purged the lands, and by that operation diminilhed 
the number of perfonal fervice-men ; or, as in France, 
where perfonal fervice was at an end, the number of 
thofe fubjed to the taille. I {hall not trace this pro- 
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grefs very minutely, but come dire&ly to the period 
of extenfive taxation. When induftry was fairly 
eftablifhed , and when nations began to .be well 
clothed with the produce of their own foil, wrought 
, up in a thoufand different forms, by their own in- 
duftrious fubjedts. Princes foon perceived their trea- 
furcs to melt away, and faw plainly, that without a 
method of drawing back the money from this new 
clafs of inhabitants, the whole wealth of the date 
would come to centre in their hands ; but the means 
of coming at money was extremely difficult. The 
proprietors of the riches had no folid property in 
proportion; and their money was inacceffible. Some 
betook themfelves to violence , and others to 
fraud : the one and the other produced the worft 
effe&s. The violence deftroyed induftry., and ren- 
dered the induftrious miferable : for we have ob- 
ferved , that when inhabitants are once purged 
from off the lands, they have norefource left them 
but their induftry ; whereas let a peafant be robbed 
ever fo often of his money , he ftill has the earth 
to maintain him. The fraudulent corrupted the 
great ; the miniflers of Princes became the terror 
of every man who had money ; they enriched 
themfelves by accepting of compofitions , and the 
ftate remained conftantly in want. Atlaft the fcheme 
of proportional taxes took place : but for this 
purpofe it was neceflary to obtain the confent of 
the whole ftate ; for no Prince’s power extended fo 
far, and they were not come to the time of being able 
to enlarge their prerogative. Such impofitions, there- 
fore, were firft introduced in republics; and muced 
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governments. In monarchies they were eftabliflhed 
with more difficulty ; bccaufe the great were equally 
affe&ed by them with thefmall. But when long and 
expenfivc wars rendered fupplies of money abfolutely 
neceflary , then were taxes confented to ; and the * 
Prince who had not power enough to ejlablijh them , 
eafily found means to keep them up , when once 
introduced. 

From this progrefs we may eafily difeover the rea- 
fon why taxes are cried out a gain ft. The fyftem ap 
pears new, becaufe we remember, in a manner, the 
doubling of the impofitions, and we fee them daily 
gaining ground ; but we never reflect on the change 
of circumftances , and feldom attend to the confe- 
quences of that new fpecies of circulation , which is 
carried on between the public and thnfe employed by 
it. The ftate now pays for every fervice, becaufe the 
people furnifli it with money for this purpofe. 

If the blood therefore be let out, in modern times, - 
at a thoufand orifices of the body politic, there are 
juft as many abforbitories ( if I may be allowed fuch 
an expreflion) opened to receive it back. From this 
laft circumftanGe I imply the perpetuity of taxes, 
■while this fyftem of political economy prevails. W e 
have not as yet feen an exampleof any ftate abolifhing 
them , though many indeed have had fuch a 
fcheme in view. But to refume my former compa- 
rifon , I may fuggeft, that if all the orifices through 
which the blood iffues , fhould be bound up, 
all the abforbitories which arc fed with the re- 
turning blood , muft be ftarved. But more of this 
pn its proper place, 
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Quest. 5. Why are Handing armies a confequence 
of trade and induftry ? 

In the firft place, armies in all ages , paft, prefent, 
and to come, have been, are, and will be calculated 
for ofienfive and defenfive war; while therefore war 
fubfifts among men , armies in one way or other, 
will be necefiary. 

The advantage of regular armies has been known 
in all ages ; and yet we find , that for many centuries 
they appeared in a manner difcontinued ; that is to fay, 
we read neither of legions, nor of regiments , nor of 
any denomination of bodies of warlike men; kept up 
and exercifed in time of peace, as was the cuftom while 
the Roman empire fubfifted: and now, fince trade 
has been eftabliflicd, we fee the ancient Roman mili- 
tary economy again revived. Let us therefore ap- 
ply our principles , in order to account for this 
revolution alfo. 

During the Roman empire, there was a very great 
flux of money into the coffers of the Hate, which pro* 
ceeded more from rapine than from taxes. Confe- 
quently , it was an eafy matter to keep up large ' 
bodies of regular forces. 

With thefe they fubdued the world , as I may call 
it, that is, all the polite nations then known; the 
Carthaginians , Greeks , and Afigtics. Had they re- 
mained fatisfied, their empire might poffibly have 
fubfifted; becaufe people who are rich, luxurious, 
and polite, are commonly peaceable. But nothing 
could fatisfy their ambition: they conquered Gaul, 
and ftretched the boundary of their empire from the 
Jftreights of Gibraltar to the mouth of the Rhine. All 
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was peaceable on that fide , and in two or three cen- 
turies, both Spain and Gaul had adopted the fpirit, 
language, aud manners of the Roman people. But 
when they pafled the Rhine, the Danube, and the 
Euphrates, they found mankind Hill lefs cultivated , 
and very little known. Theirenemies fled before them, 
and left a territory which was not worth poflefling. 
This of all barriers istheflrongefl.Bycarryingon war 
againft fuch people, the match was very unequal; 
thofe nations had every thing to gain, and nothing to 
lofe ; the Romans had all to lofe, and nothing to win. 
Thofe wars continued until the Barbarians learned 
the Roman difciplinc , and became warriors. It was 
the (nod profitable trade for them, as well as the only 
means of fafety. That this was the plan of their eco- 
nomy appears plainly from the form of government 
every where eftablilhed by them. Where every free 
man was a foldier, there was no occafion for a 
regular militia. 

Men are governed by prejudice more than by rea- 
fon : to this 1 attribute the fudden change in the go- 
vernment of Europe. In place of one man governing 
the world, as was the cafe of the Emperors , the 
new fpirit was , that all foldiers were equal , and 
a King was but primus inter pares. The fudden 
revolution had the effedt of ruining every thing : 
learning , indqftry , politics , all went to wreck. 
One hundred years of barbarity muji ruin the ejjefls of 
a thoufand centuries of politenefs. This is the date of 
the annihilation of Handing armies. A powerful Prin- 
ce, fuch as Charles the Great, who adted in a high 
fphere, and who made the world his own, might , 
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during his lifetime, edablifli the old economy. But 
the general edablifliment of the feudal form of go- 
vernment, which, no doubt, was the bed for pre- 
ferving a great empire, filled with barbarity every 
where, joined with the weaknttfs of that Prince’s 
fucceffors , introduced a new form lefs barbarous 
than the former, but equally compatible with a 
numerous (landing militia. Every Baron became a 
fovereign, and his vaffals were bred to arms; but 
as they were forced to attend the plough for fub- 
fidence, as well as the camp; wars were carried on 
confidently with agriculture. Certain months of tVic 
year were appropriated for war, others for peace. 
This was eafily accompliflied : war was condantly 
at the door; a campaign was finilhed in a week, 
becaufe every man’s neared neighbour was com- 
monly his word enemy. 

Europe remained in this general date of confufion 
forfome centuries. Princes had, during that period, 
a mod precarious authority, and when any nation 
chanced to be under the government of one who 
had talents to unite his fubjedts, he became fo for- 
midable that there was no podibility of redding 
him. In thofe days, it was a hard matter to form 
an idea of a balance of power; becaufe there was 
no rule to determine the force of nations. Under 
the Otho’s, Germany threatened Italy with chains; 
under Edward and Henry, England feemed on the 
road of adding all France to her monarchy : Fer- 
dinand the catholic, laid the foundation of the 
Spanilh greatnefs, and his fucceffors bid fair for 
the univerfal monarchy of Europe. In our days, the 
VuL. II. R 
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acquifition of a fmall province, nay of a confiderable 
town , is not to be made by conqueft , without a 
general convention between all the powers of 
Europe, and thofe who are converfant in foreign 
affairs , can eftimate , in a minute, the force of Princes, 
by the troops they are able to maintain ; nothing is fo 
eafy as to lay down, on a fheet of paper, a ftate of all 
the armed men in Europe. A Prince can hardly add 
a foldier to a company, but all the world is informed 
of it. Excepting the extent of their credit, and the 
talents of their generals and comifellors, every thing 
relative to power is become the objedt of compu- 
tation. Hence the balance of power , formerly un- 
known, is now become familiar. So much is fuffi- 
cient for the matter of fadt ; let us now examine why 
trade and indujlry have given rife to fo regular a fyftem 
of war. " 

* The reafon is , becatife in a ftate where thofe are 
introduced , every thing muft be made regular, 
or all will go to wreck. The keeping up of large 
armies, is the remains of that turbulent fpirit which 
animated royalty for fo many centuries. All lite- 
rature is filled with warlike fentiments , from the 
books of iVlofes to the news papers of this day. A 
young perfon cannot learn to read without im- 
bibing the fire of war. But as nothing is fo evident, 
from the confideration of the total revolution in the 
fpirit of the people orEurope, as that war is in- 
confiftent with the profperity of a modern ftate , 
I fometimes allow my imagination to carry me fo 
far as to believe the time is at hand when war will 
come to ceafe. But there is no fuch thing as predicting 
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in political matters : general peace is a contingent 
Confequence which a thoufand accidents may pre J 
vent ; and one among the reft is, that the whole plan 
of modern policy may be broken to pieces, before 
Princes come to difcover that it is their intereft to be 
quiet. The ambition of one, arms all the reft , and 
when once they are at the head of their armies, want 
of money only aflembles acongrefs, not to make 
peace , but that the parties may have fome years ta 
gather new force. 

It is not therefore trade and induftry which have 
given birth to {landing armies, they have only rendered 
war impoffible without them. It is the ambition of 
Princes to extend their dominion, and even fometimes 
to extend their commerce, which gives occafion to 
War. And we fee daily how difficult it becomes to 
provide troops for this purpofe, from no other reafotl 
fo much as from the progrefs of trade and induftry. 
Thofe who have the money cannot have the men, 
thofe who have the men cannot have the money. Do 
We not fee how the greateft monarchy in Europe, the 
Prince who has the molt millions of fubjetfls , cannot 
preferve the rank of power he has prefcribed to him- 
felf [his political-neccjfaryfor war) without a body of 
above thirty thoufand ftrangers, in the time of the 
rooft profound peace, and after the greateft redudlion 
judged confident with the fafety of the country ? 
Thefe coft vaftly more than national troops , and 
brave men of all countries are alike ; fo that thc only 
reafon for keeping up fo large a body of foreigners, is 
to facilitate augmentations when occafion requires it; 
and not to fpare the fubjcdts who are willing to ferve p 
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as (hould offer. For the augmentation of this clafs. I 
would receive all male children who firould be given 
or expofed by their parents. Thefe (hould be bred to 
every fort of labor for which the ftate has occafion , 
and their numbers might be carried to twenty per 
cent , above that which might be judged neceffary in 
time of the hotteft war. Out of this clafs only, »he 
ftanding forces might be recruited : thofe who re- 
mained might be employed in every public fervice; 
fuch as working in arfenals, docks, highways, public 
buildings, &c. By taking care of the children of this 
whole clafs, their numbers would rife to whatever 
height might be judged neceffaFy. T he fame fpirit 
would be kept up ; they might ferve by turns, and all 
become difciplined. This is a good fcheme, in many 
cafes, and is an improvement upon the diftribution of 
the inhabitants: the execution is gradual'; therefore 
no fudden revolution is implied. But it is fit only for 
a ftate which can augment its numbers, without feek- 
ing for fubfiftence from without. It would fparp the 
land and manufactures, and be a ready outlet for all 
fupernumeraries in every clafs. 

This fubjeCl (hall be refumed in the fifth book, 
when we come to the application of the amount 
of taxes. At prefent it has found a place , only 
becaufe the fupport of a national force has been 
ranked among the objedts of attention of thofe 
ftatefmen who are at the head of rich and luxu- 
rious nations 'which have loft their foreign 
trade. 

Quest. 6. What are the principles upon which th^ 
relative force of nations is to be eftimated? 
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Without fome limitations, no queftion can be 
more difficult to refolve than this; it mu ft there- 
fore be examined only in fo far as it comes under 
the influence of certain principles. It is as impof- 
fible to eftimatc the real foice of a nation, as it is 
to eftimate that of any confiderable quantity of 
gun-powder, and for the fame reafon The nation 
cannot exert all its force at once, no more than the 
powder can be all inflamed at once , and the fuc- 
ceffive efforts of a fmall power, are never equally 
effectual with the momentous fbock of a great one. 

Jn proportion, therefore, as the fpirit of indivi- 
duals is moved to concur with the public mea- 1 
fure, a people become powerful : and as I know of 
no principle which can regulate fuch affections of 
the mind, we muft throw them quite out of the 
queftion, and meafure the power of nations by the 
quantity of men and money at a ftatefman’s com- 
*nand, in confequence of the economy he has efta- 
bliffied. Let me then fuppofe two nations, where 
the number of inhabitants, and weight of gold 
and filver are abfoiutely the fame, military genius 
and difeipline quite equal. From what has been 
(aid, we muft determine that nation to be the ftron- 
geft, which, without difturbing the economy of 
their ftate, can raife the greateft proportion of men, 
j»nd draw the greateft proportion of money into 
the public coffers. 

When the number of inhabitants is given, thefirft 
thing to be known is the nature of the produce of 
fhe country, whether moftly in corn, wine, or paf- 
tpfe: theflcorc the ground is labored, and the more 
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crops it yearly produces, the fewer free hands it 
will maintain in proportion to the whole, this com- 
putation mud then proceed upon the principles laid 
down above, Book I. Chap. 8. 

When once you come at the number of free 
hands, you mud examine the date of luxury. Lux. 
ury is judly faid to effeminate a nation , becaufe the 
great multitude of hands taken up in fupplyingthe 
indruments of it to the rich, diminilhes greatly the 
number of fuch as can be employed in war. If 
manufadurers and folks accudomed to a fedentary 
life, are at a certain, age taken from trades, to com- 
pofe armies, they will make bad foldiers; and the 
drength of a nation lies chiefly in the valor and 
drength of the foldiery. Luxury therefore effemi- 
nates a nation in general; but it does not follow 
from hence, that the mod luxurious are the mod 
effeminate, and mod improper for war; on the con- 
trary they are found to be the braved and mod 
proper. The effeminacy and bafenefs of mind, in 
point of courage, are found in the fedentary multi- 
tude. The truth of this might be proved from many 
examples in ardent hidory, if the prefent fituation 
of Europe le^PPhe fmalled room to doubt of it. 

The more therefore that luxury prevails in a 
country, the fewer good troops can be railed in it, 
and vice verfa. But it is not fuflficient to have men 
for war, the men mud be enabled to fubfid, and 
in the modern way of making war, their fubfidence 
and other expenfes require large fums of money. 
We mud then examine what proportion of the 
general wealth may be applied to this purpofe. 
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If in any country the riches be found in few hands, 
the ftate will be poor; bccaufe the opulence of the 
public trenfure depends greatly upon a right and prQ- 
pouional diftribution of wealth among the inhabit 
tants. Riches arc only acquired three ways. Firft, 
Gratuitouflv, as by fuccellion, gift, or the like; fe- 
condly by induftry ; and laftly , by penury. Tbofe 
who are poor are ftldom enriched gratuitoufly, never 
by penury, and always by induftry ; when a poor 
man grows rich in any (late, he changes in fo far the 
balance of wealth, lor what is added to him is taken 
from another. When afpiritof induftry prevails, the 
balance is always turning in favor of the induftrious, 
and as it is a pretty general rule, that the rich are not 
the moft laborious, fo the balance is generally turning 
againft them. This being the cafe , the more that in- 
duftry prevails, the quicker will this revolution be 
brought on. By fuch revolutions, wealth becomes 
equably dijlributcd; for by being equably diflribuled , I 
do not mean, that every individual comes to have an 
equal (hare, but an equal chance, I may fay a certainty, 
of becoming rich in proportion to his induftry. Ri- 
ch es which are acquired by fucceflimi , or any other 
gratuitous means, do not in the lel^coiitribute to 
circulation, the owner , as has been faid, only chan- 
ges his name. Thofe made by penury or hoarding , 
inftead of adding to, evidently diminifli circulation. 
It is, therefore, by induftry alone that wealth is made 
to circulate, and it is by its circulation only, that 
money is ufeful. When large fums are locked up, 
they produce nothing; they are therefore locked up 
pot to be ufeful while they remain fecreted ; but that 
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they may be ufeful when brought out in order to be 
alienated. In a fhte, therefore, where there are a few 
very rich and many very poor, there muft be much 
money locked up; for without money none can be 
rich, and if it were not locked up it muft fall into the 
hands of the poor. Why? Becaufe the rich will not 
give it to the rich , gratuitoufly , nor will they labor 
to acquire it; either then the common people muft 
be lazy and unwilling to work , or the rich muft be 
fo penurious and additfted to hoarding as to keep it 
out of the hands of the poor. In both which cafes, 
if there be money in the country, it muft be found 
in coffers. 

From thefe pofitions it may be concluded, that 
wealth which produces nothing to its owner, cannot 
be fuppofed to produce any thing to the ftate : confe-> 
quently, that llate in which there is the quickeft cir- 
culation of money , is, ceteris paribus , thac in which 
the greateft proportion of the general wealth may be 
railed for the public fervice. This is all that is necef- 
fary to obferve at prefent : when we have examined 
the nature of credit and taxes, and the principles upon 
which they may be levied in different countries, and 
under different forms of government, we (hall difcover 
more rules for eftimating the force of different ftates. 

The principles of induftry have been fo inter- 
woven with thofe of trade, through all the chapters 
of this fecond book , that it is now proper, before we 
difmifs the fubjetft, to examine a little into the nature 
of the firft , confidered more abftradtedly , and more 
detached from its relation to the equivalent given 
for it , which is the proper chara&eriftic of trade , 
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and from which proceeds the intimate connexion 
between them. 

The objcd of our inquiry hitherto has been to dif- 
cover the method of engaging a free people in the 
advancement of the one and the other, as a means of 
making their fociety live in cafe, by reciprocally con* 
tributing to the relief of each other’s wants. Let us 
next examine fome farther confequences. W e are 
now to caff our eyes upon another view of this ex- 
tenfive landfcape, where the perfonal advantages, 
immediately felt from this gentle band of mutual de- 
pendence, are not to fix our attention fo much as the 
effeds produced by induftry upon the face of things, 
and manners of a people. 

The better to tranfmit this idea , which I find a 
little dark, let me fay, that hitherto we have treated 
our fubjed, according to the principles which fliould 
dired a ftatefman, to advance trade and induftry, by 
engaging the rich to give bread to the poor. Now 
we are to examine the confequences refulcing from the 
execution of this plan; and compare the difference 
between a country which has been inhabited by a 
people abundantly provided for without induftry and 
labor, and one occupied by another who have fub* 
lifted by thefe means ; and farther, we are to examine 
induftry as producing effeds more or lefs hurtful to 
the fimplicity of manners , and more or lefs perma- 
nent and beneficial, according as it has been direded 
towards different objeds. 

I can eafily fuppofe a nation living in the grea- 
teft fimplicity, even going naked, but abundantly 
fed, either with the fpontaneous fruits of the 
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earth , or by an agriculture proportioned to the 
■want* of every one, and where very little aliena- 
tion or exchange takes place. From this primitiv« 
life, as I may call it, the degrees of induftry, like im- 
perceptible fhades, may be augmented ; and the 
augmentation, as I apprehend, is to bemeafured, 
not fo much by the degree of occupation which the 
inhabitants purfue , as by the quantity of permuta* 
tion among them ; becaufe I think permutation 
implies fuperfluity of fomething*. 

* Our full parents , placed in Paradife, were fed from the 
hand of God , and freed by the conftitution of their nature, 
from every uneafy animal delire. Since the fall, the whole 
human fpecies have been employed in contrivirg and execut- 
ing methods for relieving the wants which are the confe- 
quences of fuch defues. 

Hence 1 conclude , that had the fall never taken place , 
the purfuits of man would have been totally different from 
■what they are at prefect. May I be allowed to fuppofe , that 
in fuch a happy ftate, he nvght have been endowed with a 
faculty of tranfmitting his moft complex ideas with the fame 
perfpicuity with which we now tranfmit thofe relating to 
geometry, numbers, colors, &c. From this I infer, there 
would have been no difference of fentment, no difpote, 
no competition between man and man. The progrefs in ac- 
quiring ufeful knowledge , the pleafure of communicating 
difeoveries , would alone have provided a fund of happinefs, 
as inexhauftible as knowledge itfelf. 

Mankind , therefore , fet out upon a fyflem of living; 
without labor , without induffry , without wants , without 
dependence , without fubordination ; confequently , had they 
remained in that ftate, the lapfe of time would have produced 
no change upon any thing , but the ftate of knowledge. Ba- 
nifhed from Paradife , man began to plow the ground , con- 
fequently to change her furface : he built. houfet, made 
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A people then lives in the utmoft fimplicity, when 
the earth is fo far in common , as that none can ac- 
quire the property of it, but in virtue of his pof- 
feflion as the means of fubfiftence ; and when every 
one i$ enjployed in providing neceffaries for him, 
felf, and for thofe who belong to him. The mo- 
ment any one has occafion for the fcrvice of ano- 
ther , independent of him , he muft have an equi- 
valent to give. This equivalent muft be foroe- 
thing moveable , fome fruit of the earth , pure op 
modified, fuperfluous, not neccffary, not the earth 
itfelf, becaufe this is the foundation of his fubfift- 
ence ; and he can never alienate what is efTential 
to his being, in order to procure a fuperfluity. 
From this we may deduce a principle that the alie- 
nation of confumable commodities is a confequenco 
of fuperfluity alone, as this again is the bane of 
fimplicity. Confequently , he who would carry 
fimplicity to the utmoft length, ought to profcribe 
all alienation ; confequently , all dependence among 
men; confequently, all fubordination: every one 

bridge , traced roads , and by degrees has come , in diffe- 
rent age; , to plerfe and gratify his inclinations , by num- 
bedefs occupations and purfuits, conftantly dictated to him 
by his wants ; that is , by his imperfections , and by the 
dtfires which they infpire. When thefe are fadsfied, his 
phyfical happinefs is carried as far as poflible ; but as man- 
kind feldo n remain in aftate of contentment, and that our 
nature conftantly prompts us to add fomething new to our 
former enjoyments , fo it naturally happens , that focieties 
onse eftablilhed, and living in peace, pafs from one degree 
of refinement to another , that is to fay , man daily becomes 
more laborious. 
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ought to be entirely dependent upon his own labor, 
and nothing elfe. 

Were man either reftored to his primitive ftate 
of innocence, or reduced to a ftate of brutality; 
were his purfuits either purely fpiritual or did they 
extend no farther than to the gratification of his 
animal defires , and acquifition of his phyfical ne. 
cefTary ; fuch an economy might be compatible 
with fociety. But as w: ftand in a middle ftate be- 
tween the two, and have certain defires which par* 
ticipate of the one and of the other, the gratifica- 
tion of which conftitute what we have called our 
political- neceffary (which we cannot procure to 
ourfelves, becaufe the very nature of it implies fu- 
periority and fubordination , as well as a mutual 
dependence among men ) a total obftru&ion to 
alienation becomes compatible with government, 
confequently with human fociety ; and this being 
the cafe , all fimplicity of manners is only relative. 
Our fathers looked upon the manners of their an* 
ceftors as fimple, thefe again admired the fimplicity 
of the patriarchs ; and perhaps the time may come, 
when the manners of the eighteenth century may 
be called the noble fimplicity of the ancients. 

As fimplicity of manners is therefore relative, let 
us decide , that as long as fuperfluity does more 
good in providing for the poor, than hurt in cor- 
rupting the rich ; fo far it is to be approved of and 
no farther. 

Here it is urged, that fince fuperfluity is only 
good , fo far as it provides fubfiftence for the poor, 
why may not the purfuits of induftry be turned 
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towards objedls which cannot corrupt the mind ? 
Why, in place of fine clothes, elegant entertain- 
ments, magnificent furniture, carving, gildings, 
and embroidery, with all the fplendor to be feeti 
in palaces, gardens, operas, balls, and mafquerades, 
procefllons, fhows, horfe- races, and diverfions of 
every kind, why might not, I fay, the multitudes 
which are employed in fupplying thefe tranfitory 
gratifications of human weaknefs (not to call them 
by a worfe name ) be employed in making high- 
ways , bridges, canals, fountains, fortifications, 
harbours, public buildings, and a thoufand other 
works , both ufeful to fociety , and of good exam- 
ple to fucceeding generations ? Such employments 
are eternal monuments of grandeur, they are of 
Iafting utility , and are no more to be compared to 
the trifling induftry of our days, than an Egyptian 
pyramid is to be compared with the luxury of 
Cleopatra , or the via appia with the fuppers of 
Heliogabaltis. This was the tafle in the virtuous 
days of ancient fimplicity : the greatnefs of a peo- 
ple appeared in the magnificence of ufeful works y 
and as virtue difappeared , a luxury refembling that 
of modern times took place. The aquedudls, com- 
mon fewers , temples , highways , and burying pla* 
ces were the ornaments of confular Rome. The 
imperial grandeur of that city (hone out in amphi- 
theatres and baths ; and the turpitude of manners 
( fay the patrons of fimplicity ) which brought on the 
decline, ought to terrify thofe who make the apology 
of modern luxury and diflipation. 
in order to fet this queftion in a clear light, and 
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to do juflice both to the ancients and moderns, let 
ns once more enter into an examination of circuin- 
ftances , and feek for effe&s in the caufes which pro- 
duce them. Thefe are uniform in all ages; and if 
manners are different, the difference muft be ac- 
counted for , without overturning the principles 
of reafon and common fenfe. 

Qubst. 7. In what manner , therefore , may a fla- 
tefman eftablifh induftry, fo as not to deflroy fim- 
plicity, nor occafion a fudden revolution in the 
manners of his people , the great claffes of which are 
fuppofed to live fecure in eafe and happinefs ; and , 
at the fame time, fo as to provide every one with 
neceffaries who may be in want? 

The obfervations we are going to make will point 
out the anfwer to this queftion : they will unfold 
ftill farther the political economy of the ancients , 
and explain how manners remained fo pure from 
vicious luxury , notwithftanding the great and 
fumptuous works carried on , which flrike us with 
fo lofty an idea of their ufeful magnificence and 
noble fimplicity. Thefe obfervations will alfo con- 
firm the juflnefs of a diftindtion made, in the firft 
chapter of this book, between labor and induftry ; 
by ftiowing that labor may ever be procured , even 
by force, at the Cxpenfe of furnilhing man with his 
phyfical- neceffary , from which no fuperfluity can 
proceed : whereas induflry cannot be eflablifhed, but 
by an adequate equivalent, proportioned, not to 
the abfolutely neceffary, but to the reafonable defire 
of the induflrious ; which equivalent becomes after- 
wards the means of diffufiog a luxurious difpofition. 
among all the claffus of a people. 
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If a ftateTman finds certain individuals in want, lie 
mud either feed them , in which cafe he may employ \ 
them as he thinks fit; or he mud give them a piece 
of land, as the means of feeding themfelves. If he 
gives the land , he can require no equivalent for it, 
becaufe a perfon who has nothing can give nothing 
but his labor; and if he be obliged tolaborfor his food, ' 
he cannot purchafe with labor the earth itfelf, which 
is the objedt of it. If it be aficed, whether aftatefman 
does better to give the food, or to give the land ? I 
hink it will appear very evident, that the firftis the 
better courfe, becaufe he can then exadf an equival- 
ent ; and fince in either way the perfon is fed . the 
produce of his labor is always clear gain. But in order 
to give the food , he muft have it to give ; in which 
cafe , it muft either be a furplus- produce of public 
lands, or a contribution from the people. In both 
which cafes , is implied a labor carried on beyond 
the perfonal wants of thofe who labor the ground. 

If this fund be applied in giving bread to thofe 
whom he employs in improving the foil of the 
country in general , it will have no immediate ef- 
fedtof deflroying the fimplicity of their manners; it 
will only extend the fund of tbeir fubfiflence If he 
employs them in making highways, aquedudts, com- 
mon fewers, bridges, and the like ; it will extend the 
correfpondence between the different places of the 
country , and render living in cities more cafy and 
agreeable : and thefe changes have an evident tenden- 
cy towards deftroying fimplicity. But here let it be 
remarked, that the fimplicity of individuals is not 
fiurt by the induftry carried on at the expenfe of the 
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public. The fuperfluous food at the ftatefman’s 
difpofal, is given to people in neceffity, who are 
employed in relieving the wants of the public , not of 
private per fons. But if, in confequeuce of the roads 
made, any inhabitant fhall incline to remove from 
place to place in a chariot, inftead of riding on horfe- 
back , or .walking, he mud engage fome body to 
make the machine : this is a farther extenfion to oc- 
cupation, on the fide of thofe who labor; but the 
confcquence of the employment is very different, 
when coufuiered with regard to the fimplicity of 
manners. The reafon is plain: the ingenuity here 
mufl be paid for; and this fupeifluity in the hands of 
the workman is a fund for his becoming luxurious. 

Induftry deftroys fimplicity of manners in him 
who gives an equivalent for an article of fuperfluity; 
and the equivalent given frequently gives rife to a 
fubordinatefpecies of luxury in the workman When 
induftry therefore meets with encouragement from 
individuals , who give an equivalent in order to fa- 
tisfy growing defires , it is a proof that they are quit- 
ting the fimplicity of their manners. In this cafe, 
the wants and defires of mankind prove the mother 
of induftry, which was the fuppofition in the firft 
book ; becaufe, in fad , the induftry of Europe is 
owing to this caufc alone. 

But the induftry of ancient times was very diffe- 
rent , where the multitude of Haves ready to execute 
whatever was demanded , either by the ftate or by 
their mafters, for the equivalent of fimple mainten- 
ance only, prevented wealth from ever falling into 
the hands of induftrious freemen ; and he vyho ha* 
Vol. II. S 
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no circulating equivalent to give for fa tisfying a defire 
of fuperfluity, muR remain in his former fimplicity. 
The labor therefore of thofedays producing no cir- 
culation, could not corrupt the manners of the people; 
becaufe, remaining conRantly poor, they never could 
increafe theirconfumption of fuperfluity. 

I mull, in this place, infert the authority of an 
ancient author, in order both to illuftrate and to 
prove the juRnefs of this reprefentation of the po- 
litical economy of the ancients. 

There remains a dilcourfe of Xenophon upon the 
improvement of the revenue of the Rate of Athens. 
Concerning the authenticity of this work , I have 
not the fmalleR doubt. It is a chef d'auvre of its 
kind, and from it more light is to be had, in relation 
to the fubjedt we are here upon , than from any thing 
I have ever feen, ancient or modern. 

From this ancient monument we learn the fenti. 
ment of the author with regard to the proper em- 
ployment of the three principal dalles of the Athen- 
ian people , viz. the citizens , the (hangers , and the 
flaves. From the plan he lays down we plainly dif- 
cover , that , in the Rate of Athens, ( more renowned 
than any other of antiquity for the arts of luxury and 
refinement) it never entered into the. imagination of 
any politician to introduce induftry even among the 
lowed dalles of the citizens ; and Xenophon’s plan 
was to reap all the benefits we at prefent enjoy from 
it , without producing any change upon the fpirit of 
the Athenian people. 

The date at this time was in ufe to impofe taxes 
upon their confederate cities, in order to maintain 
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their own common people, and Xenophon’s intention 
in this difcourfe was, not to lay down a plan to make 
them maintain themfelves by induftry, but to improve 
the revenue of the ftate in fuch a manner as out of it 
to give every citizen a penfion of three oboli a day, 
or three pence three farthings of our money. 

1 lhall not here go through every branch of his plan, 
nor point out the rcfources he had fallen upon to 
form a fufficient fund for that purpofe ; but he fays, 
that in cafe of any deficiency in the domeftic revenue 
of the ftate, people from all quarters , Princes and 
ftrangers of note, in all countries, would be proud 
of contributing towards it, for the honor of being 
recorded in. the public monuments of Athens, and - 
having their names tranfmitted to pofterity asbenefac- 
tors to the ftate in the execution of fo grand a defign. 

In our days, fuch an idea would appear ridiculous; 
in the days of Xenophon, it was perfe&ly rational. At 
that time great quantities of gold and filver were 
found locked up in the coffers of the rich: this was 
in a great meafure ufelefs to them , in the common 
courfe of life , and was the more eafily parted with 
from a fentiment of vanity or oftentation. 

1b our days, the largcft income is commonly found 
too fmall for the current expenfe of the proprietor. 
From whence it happens, thatprefents, great expenfe 
at funerals and marriages, godfathers gifts , &c. fo 
very familiar among ourfelves in former times , are 
daily going out of fafhion. Thefe are extraordinary 
and unforefeen expenfes which our anceftors were 
fond of; becaufe they flattered their vanity, without 
diminifhing the fund of their current expenfe: but as 
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now we have no full coffers to fay to, we find them 
exceffively burdenfome, and endeavour to retrench 
them a* foon as we can, not from frugality,God knows, 
but in confcquence of a change in our manners. 

Befides providing this daily penfion of three pence 
three farthings a day for every citizen of Athens, rich 
and poor, he propofed to build, at the public charge, 
many trading veffels, a great many inns and houfes 
of entertainment for all ftrangers in the fea ports , to 
ered fliops, warehoufes, exchanges, &c. the rents of 
which would increafe the revenue, and add great 
beauty and magnificence to the city. In Ihort, Xeno- 
phon recommends to the ftatc to pferform, by the 
hands of their flaves and ftrangers, what a free people 
in our days are conftantly employed in doing in every 
country of induftry. While the Athenian citizens 
continued to receive their daily penfions , propor- 
tioned to the value of their pure phyfical-neceffary , 
their bufinefs being confined to their fervice in the 
army in time of war, their attendance in public affem- 
blies, and the theatres in times of peace, clothed like 
a parcel ofcapucins, they, as became freemen, were 
taught to defpife induftrious labor, and to glory in 
the aufterity and fimplicity of their manners. The 
pomp and magnificence of the Perfian Emperors 
were a fubjed of ridicule in Greece, and a proof of 
their barbarity, and of the flavery of their fubjeds. 
From this plain reprefentation of Xenophons plan, 
I hope , the charaderiftic difference between an- 
cient and modern economy is manifeft ; and for fuch 
readers as take a particular delight in comparing 
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the fyftems of fimplicity and luxury, I recommend 
the perufal of this moll valuable difcourfe. 

Combining, therefore, all thefe circumftances, and 
comparing them with the contraft which is found as 
to every particular, in our times, I think it is but 
doing juftice to the moderns, to allow, that the exten- 
five luxury which daily diffufes itfelf through every 
clafs of a people, is more owing to the abolifliing of 
flavery , the equal diflribution of riches, and the cir- 
culation of an adequate equivalent for every fervice ? 
than to any greater corruption of our manners, than 
what prevailed among the ancients. 

In order to have induftry directed towards the ob- 
je<ft of public utility, the public, not individuals, muft 
have the equivalent to give. Muft not the employ- 
ment be adapted to the tafte of him who purchafcs it ? 
Now, in ancient times, moft public works were per- 
formed either by flaves, or at the price of the pure 
phyfical-neceffary of free men. We find the price of a 
pyramid, recorded to us by Herodotus, in the quan- 
tity of turnips, onions, and garlic, confumed by the 
builders of it. Thofe who made the viaappia , I ap- 
prehend, were juft as poor when it was finifhed as the 
day it was begun; and this muft always be the cafe, 
when the work requires no peculiar dexterity in the 
workmen. If, on the other hand, examples can be 
brought where workmen gained high wages, then the 
confequences muft have been the fame as in our days. 

So long, therefore, as induftry is not directed to 
fuch objedls as require a particular addrefs, which, 
by the principles laid down in the twenty-firft chap, 
ter, raife profits above the phyfical-necefTary , the 
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induftrious never can become rich ; and if they are 
paid in money, this money muft return into the 
hands of thofe who feed them : and if no fuper- 
lluity be found any where, but in the hands of the 
Hate, fuch induftry may confumc a furplus of fub- 
fiftcnce, but never can draw one penny into circu- 
lation. This I apprehend to be a juft application of 
our principles , to the ftate of induftry under the 
Roman republic, and that fpecics of induftry which 
\vc call labor. We are not therefore to aferibe the 
taftc for employment in thofe days to the virtue of 
the times. A man who had riches , and who fpent 
them, fpent them no doubt then, as at prefent, 
to gratify his defires ; and if the fimplicity of the 
times furniflied no affiftance to his own invention, 
jn diverfifying them , the confequence was , that 
the money was not fpent, but locked up. I have 
heard many a man fay , had I fo much money I 
fhould know how to fpend it. The thing is cer- 
tainly true ; for people do not commonly take it 
into their head to lay it out for the public. 

No body, I believe, will deny that money is better 
employed in building a houfe , or in producing 
fomething ufefuland permanent, than in providing 
articles of mere tranfitory fuperfluity. But what prin- 
ciple of politics can influence the tafte of the pro- 
prietors of wealth ? This being the cafe, a ftatefman 
is brought to a dilemma; either to allow induftry to 
run into a channel little beneficial to the ftate , little 
permanent in its nature, or to deprive the poor of the 
advantage refulting from it. May I not farther fug* 
geft, that a ftatefman, who is at the head of a people. 
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whole tade is directed towards a trifling fpecies of 
expenfe, does very well to diminilh the fund of their 
prodigality, by calling in , by means of taxes, a part 
of the circulating equivalent which they gave for it ? 
When once he is enriched by thefe contributions, he 
comes to be in the fame fituation with ancient ftatef- 
men, with this difference, that they had their flaves at 
their command, whom they fed and provided for; 
and that he has the free, for the fake of an equivalent 
with which they feed and provide for themfelves. 
He then can fet public works on foot, and infpire, 
by his example, a tade for indudry of a more rational 
kind, which may advance the public good, and 
procure a lafting benefit to the nation. 

1 have faid above, that the acquifition of money, by 
thefale of indudry to Grangers, or in return for con- 
fumable commodities, was a way of augmenting the 
general worth of a nation. Now I fay, that whoever 
can transform the mod confumable commodities of a 
country into the mod durable and mod beneficial 
works, makes a high improvement. If therefore meat 
and drink, which are of all things the mod confum* 
able, can be turned into harbours, high roads, canals, 
and public buildings, is not the improvement inex- 
preflible ? This is in the power of every datefman to 
accomplifli , who has fubfidence at his difpofal ; and 
beyond the power of all thofe who have it not. There 
is no occafion for money to improve a country. AIL 
the magnificent buildings which ornament Italy, are 
a much more proper representation of a fcanty fub. 
' fidence , than of the gold and diver found in that 
country at the time they \yere executed. Let m® 
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row conclude with a few mifccllancous obferva- 
tions on what has been faid. 

Obskr. i. When I admire the magnificence and 
grandeur of public works in any country, fuch as 
Stupendous churches, amphitheatres, roads, dikes, 
canals; in a word , when 1 examine Holland, the 
greateft work perhaps ever done by man, I am never 
ftruck with the expenfe. I compare them with the 
numbers of men who have lived to perform them. 
When I fee another country well inhabited , where 
no fuch works appear, the contraft fuggefts abun- 
dance of reflections. 

As to the firll, 1 conclude, that while thefe works 
were carried on , either flavery , or taxes muft have 
been eftabliflied; becaufe it feldom happens, that a 
Prince will , out of his own patrimony, launch out 
into fuch expen fes , purely to ferve the public. Public 
works are carried on by the public ; and for this 
purpofe, either the perfons or purfes of individuals, 
mult be at its command. The firft I call flavery; 
that is fervice : the fecond taxes ; that is public con- 
tributions in money or in necelTaries. 

Obskr. 2. I farther conclude, that nothing is to be 
gathered from thofe works, which fliould engage us 
to entertain a high opinion of the wealth , or other 
fpecies of magnificence in the people who executed 
them. All that can be determined pofitively con- 
cerning their economy as to this particular, is, that 
at the time they were performed, agriculture mufl 
have been exercifed as a trade , in order to furnifli a 
Surplus fufficient to maintain the workmen ; or that 
fubfiftence muft have come from abroad , either as a 
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return for other fpecies of induftry, or gratuitoufly, 
that is, by rapine, tribute, &c. 

Obser. 3. That the confequcnce of fuch works, 
is, to make meat, drink, and neceffaries circulate, from 
the hands of thofe who have a fuperfluity of them , 
into thofe who are employed to labor; or to oblige 
thofe who formerly worked for themfclves only , to 
work alfo in part for others. To execute this, there 
muft be a fubordination : for who will increafe his 
labor, voluntarily, in order to feed people who do 
not work for him, but for the public ? This combi- 
nation was negle&ed throughout the firft book; bc- 
caufe we there left mankind at liberty to follow the 
bent of their inclinations. This was necefTary to give 
a right idea of the fubjedl we then intended to treat, 
and to point out the different effects of flavery ancl 
liberty ; but now , that we have formed trading 
nations, and riveted a multitude of reciprocal de- 
pendencies , which tie the members together, there 
is lefs danger of introducing reftraints; bccaufe the 
advantages which people find, from a well ordered 
fociety, make them put up the better with the in- 
conveniencies of fupporting and. improving it. It 
is an universal principle , that inftrh&ion muft be 
given with gentlenefs. A young horfe is to be 
careffed when the faddle is firft put upon his back:, 
any thing that appears harfh, let it be ever fo ufe- 
ful or necefTary, muft be fufpended in the beginning, 
in order to captivate the inclination of the creature 
which we incline to inftrutft. 

Obser. 4. When a ftatefman knows the extent 
and quality of the territory of his country, fo as 
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to be able to eftimate what numbers it may feed ; 
he may lay down his plan of political economy , 
and chalk out a diftribution of inhabitants, as if 
the number were already compleat. It will depend 
upon his judgment alone , and upon the combina- 
tion of circumftances , foreign and domeflic , to 
diflribute, and to employ the clafTes , at every 
period during this execution, in the bed manner 
to advance agriculture, fo as to bring all the lands 
to a thorough cultivation. A ruling principle here, 
is, to keep the htifbandmen clofely employed, that 
their furplus may be carried as high as pofiible ; 
bccaufe this furplus is the main fpring of all aliena- 
tion and induftry. The next thing is to make this 
furplus circulate ; no man muft eat of it for nothing. 
What a prodigious difference does a perfon find , 
when he confiders two countries , equally great , 
equally fertile, equally cultivated, equally peopled, 
the one under the economy here reprefented; the 
other , where every one is employed in feeding 
and providing for hirafelf only. 

A ft atefman, therefore, under fuch circumftances, 
fliould reafon thus: I have a country which main- 
tains a million of inhabitants, I fuppofe, and which 
is capable of maintaining as many more ; I find 
every one employed in providing for himfelf, and 
confidering the fimplicity of their manners , a far 
kfs number will be fufficient to do all the work : 
the confequence is , that many are almoft idle , 
while others , who have many children , are ftarv- 
ing. Let me call my people together , and fhow 
them the inconvenience of having no roads. He 
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propofcs that every one who chufes to work at 
thofe (hall be fed and taken care of by the com- 
rnunity , and his lands diftributed to tbofe who 
incline to take them. The advantage is felt, the 
people are engaged to work a little harder, fo as 
to overtake the cultivations of the portions of thofe 
who have abandoned them. Upon this revolution, 
labor is increafed, the foil continues cultivated as 
before , and the additional labor of the farmers 
appears in a fine high road. Is this any more than 
a method to engage one part of a people to labor, 
in order to maintain another ? 

Obser. 5. Here I alk , whether it be not better to 
feed a man , in order to make him labor and be 
ufeful , than to feed him in order to make him 
live and digeft his victuals ? This laft was the cafe 
of multitudes during the ages of ancient flavery, 
as well as the confequence of ill directed modern 
charity. One and the other being equally well cal- 
culated for producing a fimplicity of manners: and 
Horace has painted it to the life , when he fays , 
Nos numerus fumus , <!r fruges confumere nati. 
This I have heard humoroufiy tranllated , though 
nattily I confefs; We add to the number of t — d- 
mills. A very juft reprefentation of many of the 
human fpecies ! to their Ihame be it fpoken , as 
it equally cafts a reflection on religion and on 
government. 

Confidently with thefe principles , we find no 
great or public work carried on in countries of 
great liberty. Nothing of that kind is to be feen 
among the Tartars , or hunting Indians. Thefe I 
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cal' free nations , but not our European republics, 
■where I have found juft as much fubordination and 
conftraint as any where elfe. 

I have, on feveral occaftons, let drop fome ex- 
preftions with regard to charity , which I am fen- 
fible might be mifinterpreted. It will therefore be 
proper to make fome apology , which no body 
can fufped of infmccrity ; becaufe my reafon for 
introducing it , is with a view to a farther illuf- 
tration of my fubjed. 

When i fee a rich and magnificent monaftery of 
begging friars, adorned with profufion of fculpture, 
a flupendous pile of building, ftate'y towers, in- 
cruftations of marble, beautiful pavements; when 
I compare the execution and the expenfe of all 
thcfe s with the faculties of a perfon of the Iargcft 
fortune , I find there is no proportion between 
what the beggars have executed with the produce 
of private charities, and what any Lord has done 
with his overgrown eftate. Nay monaftcries there 
are which ; had they been executed by Princes , 
would have been cited by hiftorians , from gene- 
ration to generation , as eternal monuments of the 
greateft prodigality and diftipation. Here then is 
an effect of charity, which I have heard condemned 
by many , and I think without much reafon. What 
proftitution of riches ! fay they : how ufefuily might 
all this money have been employed, in eftablifhing 
manufadures , building a navy, and in many other 
good purpofes? Whereas I am fo entirely taken up 
with the effeds arifing from the execution of the 
work , that I feldom give myfelf time to refled 
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upon its intention. The building of this monaflery 
has fed the indudrious poor, has encouraged, the 
liberal arts , has improved the tade of the inhabi- 
tants , has opened the door to the curiofity of 
drangers: and when I examine my purfe, I find that 
in place of having contributed to the building of it 
from a charitable difpofition, my curiofity to fee it 
has obliged me to contribute my proportion of the 
expenfe. I fpend my money in that country, and fo 
do other ftrangers, without bringing away any thing 
for it. No balance of trade is clearer than this. The 
miraculous tongue of St. Anthony of Padua , has 
brought more clear money into that city than the 
indudry of a thoufand weavers could have done: 
the charity given is not to the monks , but to the 
poor whom they employ. If young wits , therefore , 
make a jefl of fuch a devotion; I afk, who ought 
to be laughed at, thofe who give, or thofe who 
receive money for the fliow ? 

In a country where fuch works are ufually carried 
on, they ceafe in a great meafure to be ufeful, when- 
ever they are finiflied ; and a new one fhould be fet 
on foot diredtly, or what will become of thofe who 
are without work? It mud not be concluded from 
this, that the ufefulnefs of public works is not a prin- 
cipal confideration. The more a work is ufeful after 
it is done, fo much the better; becaufe it may then 
have the effedt of giving bread to thofe who have 
not built it. But whether ufeful or not afterwards, it 
mud be ufeful while it is going on; and many, who 
with pleafure will give a thoufand pounds to adorn a 
church, would not give a fhilling to builtW edminfter- 
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bridge, or the port of Rochefort; and the poor live 
equally by the execution of either. Expenfive public 
works, are therefore a means of giving bread to the 
poor, of advancing induftry, without hurting the 
fimplicity of manners ; which is an anfwer to the 
feventh queflion. 

Obser. 6. Great works found in one country, add 
none found in another, is no proof that the firft have 
furpaffed thefecond in labor and induftry: the con- 
traft only marks the different divifion of property, or 
tafte of expenfe. Every undertaking marks a parti- 
cular intereft. Palaces are a reprefentation of rich in- 
dividuals ; fnug boxes, in the neighbourhood of cities, 
reprefent fmall but eafy fortunes ; huts point out 
poverty jaquedu&s, highways, &c. teftifyan opulent 
common good: and if thefe be found in a country 
where no veftige of private expenfe appears , I then 
muft conclude, they have been executed by flaves, or 
by oppreflion ; otherwife fomebody , atleaft, would 
have gained by the execution ; and his gains would 
appear in one fpecies of expenfe or another. 

Obser. 7. In countries where fortunes have been 
unequally divided, where there have been few rich 
and many poor, it is common to find laftiiig monu- 
ments of labor ; becaufe great fortunes only are capa- 
ble of producing them. As a proof of this let us com- 
pare the caftles of ancient times (I mean four or five 
hundred years ago) with the houfes built of late. At 
that time fortunes were much more unequal than at 
prefent , and accordingly we find the habitations of 
the great in moft countries not numerous , but of an 
extraordinary bulk and folidity. Now a building is 
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never to be judged of by the money it coft , but by 
the labor it required. From the houfes in a country I 
judge of the opulence of the great, and of the pro- 
portion of fortunes among the inhabitants. The tafte 
in which thcfe old caftles are built, marks the power 
of thofe who built them , and, as their numbers are 
fmall , we may judge, from the nature of man, who 
loves imitation , that che only reafon for it was , that 
there were few in a condition to build them. Why 
do we find in modern times a far lefs difproportioti 
between the conveniency with which every body is 
lodged , than formerly; but only becaufe riches are 
more equally divided , from the operations of in* 
duftry above- deferibed. 

OBsttt. 8. From this we may gather, that lafting 
monuments are no adequate meafure of the induftry 
of a country* The expenfe of a modern prince, in a 
fplendid court, numerous armies, frequent journeys* 
magnificent banquets, operas, mafquerades, tourna- 
ments, and fhows, may give employment and bread 
to as many hands, as the tafte of him who built the 
pyramid; and the fmoke of the gun- powder at his 
reviews , of the flambeaus and wax lights at his 
entertainments , may be of as great ufe to pofterityj' 
as the fhadow of the pyramid , which is the only 
vifible effed produced by it ; but the one remains 
for ever, the other leaves no veftige behind it. The 
very remaining of the work, however ufelefs in 
itfelf, becomes ufeful, in fo far as it is ornamental, 
infpires noble fentiments of emulation to fucceeding 
princes, the effeds of which will ftili be prod udive of 
the good confequences of keeping people employed. 
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The expenfe of the other flatters the fenfes, and gives 
delight: there is no qucftion of choice here. All ufc- 
lefs expenfe gratifies vanity only ; accident alone 
makes one fpecies permanent, another tranfitory. 

Thofe who have money may be engaged to part 
with it in favor of the poor, but never forced to part 
with it, to the prejudice of their poderity. Infpire, if 
you can, a good and ufcful tafte of expenfe; nothing 
fo right; but never check the diflipation of ready 
money, with a view to preferve private fortunes. 
Leave fuch precautions to the prudence of every in- 
dividual. Everyman, no doubt, has as good a right 
to perpetuate and provide for his own poderitv , as 
a Hate has to perpetuate the welfare of the whole 
community; it is the combination of every private 
intereft which forms the common weal. From this 
I conclude, that, without the ftrongeft reafons to the 
contrary, perpetual fubflitutions of property fhould 
be left as free to thofe who poflefs lands , as lock- 
ing up in cliefts fliould be permitted to thofe who 
have much money. 

QutsT. 8. What are the principles which in- 
fluence the eftablifhment of mercantile companies ; 
and what effects do thefe produce upon the in- 
tends of trade? 

There is a clofe connexion between the principles 
elating to companies, and thofe we have examined 
in the twenty- third chapter, concerning corpora- 
tions. The one and the other have excellent 
confequences, and both are equally liable to abufe. 
A right examination of principles is the bed method 
to advance the fird , and to prevent the latter. 

The 
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The advantages of companies are chiefly two. 

1. That by uniting the flocks of feveral merchants 
together, an enterprife far beyond the force of any 
one , becomes practicable to the community. 

2. That by uniting the interejls of feveral mer- 
chants, who direCt their foreign commerce towards 
the fame objedt , the competition between them 
abroad is taken away ; and whatever is thus gained, 
is fo much clear profit, not only to the company, 
but to the fociety of which they are members. 

It is in confideration of the laft circumftance, that 
companies for foreign commerce have a claim to ex- 
tenfive privileges. But no encouragement given to 
fuch aflodations fhould be carried farther than the 
public good neceffarily requires it fhould be. The 
public may reward the ingenuity, induftry and in- 
ventions of particular members , and fupport a pri- 
vate undertaking as far as is reafonable; but every 
encouragement given , ought to be at the expenfe 
of the whole community , not at that of particular 
denominations of inhabitants. 

The difadvantages proceeding from companies are 
eafily to beguefled at, from the very nature of the 
advantages we have been fetting forth : and the rela- 
tion between the one and the other will point out 
the remedies. 

1. The weight of money in the hands of compa- 
nies, and the public encouragement given them, 
crufh the efforts of private adventurers, while their 
fuccefs infpires emulation, and a defire in every in- 
dividual to carry on a trade equally profitable. 

Here a ftatefman ought nicely to examine the 
Vol. II. T 
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advantages which the company reaps from the in- 
corporation of their (lock, and thofe which pro- 
ceed from the public encouragement given to the 
undertaking; that with an impartial hand , he may 
make an equal diftribution of public benefits. And 
when he finds it impolfible to contribute to the ad- 
vancement of the public good, by communicating 
the privileges of companies to private adventurers, 
he ought to facilitate the admittance of every per- 
fon properly qualified into fuch alTociations. 

2. The fecond difadvantage of companies, is , a 
concomitant of that benefit fo fenfibly felt by the 
ftate, from the union of their intereft, while they 
purchafe in foreign markets : the fame union which, 
at the time of buying , fecures the company from all 
competitions , proves equally difadvantageous to 
thofe who purchafe from them at home. They are 
mailers of their price , and can regulate their profits 
by the height of demand ; whereas they ought to 
keep them conftantly proportioned to the real value 
of the merchandize. 

The advantages refulting from the union of many 
private flocks is common to all companies ; but 
thofe we have mentioned to proceed from the union 
of their intereft , is peculiar to thofe who carry on 
an exclufive trade in certain diftant parts of the 
world. We have, in a former chapter , laid down 
the maxims which influence the condudt of a ftatef- 
man in regulating the prices of merchandize , by 
watching over the balance of work and demand , 
and by preferving the principles of competition in 
their full activity. But here a cafe prefents itfelf, 
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where , upon one fide of the contradl , competition 
can have no effect , and where its introdudtion , by 
deftroying the exelufive privilege of the company 
to trade in certain countries , is forbid for the fake 
of the public good. 

What method, therefore, can be fallen upon to 
preferve the advantage which the nation reaps from 
the company’s buying in foreign parts without being 
expofed to competition ; and at the fame time to 
prevent the difadvantage to which the individuals 
of thefociety are expofed at home, when they en. 
deavour, in competition with one another, to pur- 
chafe from a company, who , in virtue of the fame 
exelufive privilege, are united in their interefl, and 
become mailers to demand what price they think fit. 

It may be anfwered, that it cannot be faid of com- 
panies as of private dealers, that they profit of every 
little circumftance of competition , to raife their 
price. Thofe have a fixed ftandard, and all the 
world buys from them at the fame rate ; fo that re- 
tailers, who fupply the confumption, have in one 
refpedl this notable advantage , that all buying at the 
fame price, no one can underfell another; and the 
competition between them fecures the public from 
exorbitant prices. 

I agree that thefe advantages are felt, and that they 
are real ; but ftill they prove no more than that the 
eftablilhment of companies is not fo hurtful to the 
intereft of thofe who confume their goods, as it 
would be, could they profit to the utmoft of their 
exelufive privilege in felling by retail. But it does 
not follow from this , that the profits upon fuch a 
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trade do not rife (in confequence of their privilege) 
above the ftandard proper for making the whole 
commerce of a nation flourifh. The very jealoufy 
and diffatisfadion , conceived by other merchants, 
equally induftrious and equally well dcferving of the 
public, becaufe of the great advantages enjoyed by 
t’nofe incorporated, under the protedion of exclu- 
five privileges, is a hurt to trade in general, is con. 
trary to that principle of impartiality which ffiould 
animate a good ftatefman, and fhould be prevented 
if poffible. Let us therefore go to the bottom of this 
affair; and , by tracing the progrefsof fuch mercan- 
tile undertakings, as are proper objeds for the foun- 
dation of companies, and which entitle them to 
demand and to obtain certain exclufive privileges , 
let us endeavour to find out a method by which a 
ftatefman may eftablifh fuch focieties, fo as to have 
it in his power to lay their inland fales Under certain 
regulations, capable to fupply the want of compe- 
tition; and to prevent the profits of exclufive trade 
from rifing, confiderably , above the level of that 
which is carried on without any fuch affiftance from 
the public. 

While theintereftof companies is in few hands, 
the union of the members is more intimate , and 
their affairs are carried on with more fecrecy. This 
is always the cafe in the infancy of fuch Undertak- 
ings. But the want of experience frequently occa- 
fions confiderable Ioffes ; and while this continues 
to be the cafe , no complaints are heard againft fuch 
affociations. Few pretend to rival their undertak- 
ing , and it becomes at firft more commonly the 
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objcd of raillery than ofjealoufy. During this pe* 
riod , the ftatefman fhould lay the foundation of his 
authority; he ought’ to|fpare no pains nor encou- 
ragement to fupport the undertaking ; he ought to 
inquire into the capacity ofthofe at the head of it; 
order their projeds to be laid before him ; and when 
he finds them reafonable, and well planned , he 
ought to take unforefeen Ioffes upon himfelf : he 
is working for the public, not for the company; 
and the more care and expenfe he is at in fetting the 
undertaking on foot , the more he has a right to 
dired the profecution of it towards the general good. 
This kind of affiftance given, entitles him to the 
infpedion of their books ; and from this, more than 
any thing, he will come at an exad knowledge of 
every circumftance relating to their trade. By this 
method of proceeding, there will be no complaints 
on the fide of the adventurers , they will engage 
with chearfulnefs , being made certain of the public 
affiftance, in every reafonable undertaking ; their 
flock becomes in a manner infured , individuals are 
encouraged to give them credit, and from creditors 
they will naturally become affociatea in the unden. 
taking. So fbon as the projed comes to fuch a 
bearing as to draw jealoufy, the bottom may be 
enlarged by opening the doors to new affociates, in 
place of permitting the original proprietors to aug- 
ment their ftock with borrowed money ; and thus, 
the fund of the company may be increafed m pro- 
portion to the employment found for it, and every- 
one will be fatisbed. 

When things are conduded in this w»v> th* 
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authority of public infpection is no curb upon trade ; 
the individuals who ferve the company are cut off 
from the poflibility of defrauding: no myfierics, 
no fecrets, from which abufes arife, will be encour- 
aged ; trade will become honorable and fecure, not 
fraudulent and precarious; becaufe it will grow 
under the infpedlion of its protedor, who only pro- 
teds it for the public good. 

Why do companies demand exclufive privileges, 
and why are they ever granted, but as a recom- 
pence to thofe who have been at great expenfe in 
acquiring a knowledge which has cofl nothing to 
the ftate ? And why do they exert their utmoft 
efforts to conceal the fecrets of their trade , and to 
be the only fharers in the profits of it , but to 
make the public refund tenfold the expenfe of their 
undertaking ? 

When companies are once firmly eftablifhed , the 
next care of a ftatefman , is , to prevent the profits 
of fheir trade from rifing above a certain flandard. 
We fpenk at prefent of thofe only, who, by ex- 
clufive privileges , arc expofed to no competition 
at their fales. One very good method to keep down 
prices, is, to lay companies under a neceflity of 
increafmg their flock as their trade can bear it, by 
the admiflffon of new affociates ; for by increafmg 
the company’s ftock , youincreafe, Ifuppofe, the 
quantity of goods they difpofc of, and confequently 
diminifh the competition of thofe who demand of 
them: but as even this will not have the effedl of 
reducing prices to the adequate value of the mer- 
chandize (a thing only to be done by competition) 
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the ftatefnan himfelf may interpofe an extraordi- 
nary operation. He mayfupport high profits to the 
company, upon all articles of luxury confumed at 
home, in favor of keeping down the prices of fueh 
goods as are either for exportation or manufacture. 

This can only be done when he has companies to 
deal with : in every other cafe , the principles of 
competition between different merchants , trading 
in the fame goods , upon feparate interefts , makes 
the thing impoflible. But where the interefts of the 
fellers, which are the company, are united, and 
where there is no competition, they are matters of 
their price, according to the principles laid down 
in the feventh chapter. Now, provided the divid- 
end upon the whole ftock be a fufficient recompence 
both for the value of the fund , and the induftry of 
thofe who are employed to turn it to account , the 
end is accomplilhed. Extraordinary profits upon 
any particular fpecies of trade call a difcouragemcnt 
upon all others. 

We very frequently fee that great trading com- 
panies become the means of eftablilhing public cre- 
dit ; on which occafions , it is proper to diftinguifh 
between the trading ftock of the company, which 
remains in their poffeffion, and the actions, bonds, 
annuities, contradls , &c. which carry their name, 
and which have nothing but the name in common. 
The price of the firft is conftantly regulated by the 
profits upon the trade; the price of the other, by 
the current value of money. 

Let me next obferve the advantage which might 
refult to a nation , from a prudent interpolation of 
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the flatefman, in the regulation of a tariff of prices 
forfuch goods as are put to fale without any compe- 
tition on the fide of the fellers. 

The principles we have laid down , diredt us to 
profcribe, as much as poflible, all foreign confump- 
tion , efpecially that of work j and to encourage as 
much as~ pollible the exportation of it. Now, if 
what the India company of England , for example, 
fells to Grangers , and exports fora return in money, 
is equal to the money file herfelf has formerly ex- 
ported , the balance upon the India trade will fland 
even. But if the competition of the French and 
Dutch is found hurtful to the Englifh company in 
her outward fales, may not the government of that 
nation lend a hand towards raifing the profits of the 
company, upon tea, china, and japan warqs, which 
9re articles of fuperfluity confumed by the rich, in 
order to enable the company to afford her filk and 
cotton fluffs to flrangcrs , at a more reatfinable rate ? 
Thefe operations , I fay , are practicable , where a 
company fells without competition, but are never 
to be undertaken , but when the flate of its affairs are 
perfe&ly well known; becaufe the prices of expor- 
table goods might, perhaps, be kept up by abufe 
and mifmanagement, and not by the fuperior advan- 
tages which other nations have in carrying on a like 
commerce. The only remedy againfl abufe is re- 
formation. But how often do we fee a people laid 
under contribution in order to fupport that evil ! 

Companies, we have faid, owe their beginning; 
to the difficulties to which an infant commerce is 
^xpofed; tfiefe difficulties once furmounted, an4 
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the company eftablifhed upon a folid foundation, 
new objects of profit prefent themfelves daily; fo 
much , that the original inftitution is frequently 
ecfipfed , by the acceffary interefts of the fociety. It 
is therefore the bufinefs of a ftatefman to take care 
that the exclufive privileges granted to a fociety , 
for a certain purpofe, be not extended to other in- 
terefts , nowife relative to that which fet the fociety 
on foot, and gave it a name. And when exclufive 
privileges are given, a ftatefman fhould never fail 
to ftipulate for himfelf, a particular privilege of in- 
fpeCtion into all the affairs of the company , in order 
to be able to take meafures which effectually pre- 
vent bad confequences to the general intereft of the 
nation , or to that of particular claffes. 

Let this fuffice at prefent , as to the privileges 
enjoyed by companies in foreign trade. Let me 
now examine the nature of fuch focieties in gene- 
ral , in order to difeover their influence on the mer- 
cantile interefts of a nation, and how they tend to 
bring every branch of trade to perfection , when 
they are eftablilhed and carried on under the eye 
of a wife adminiftraflion. 

Befides the advantages and disadvantages above 
mentioned , there are others found to follow the 
eftablifhment of trading companies. The firft pro- 
ceed from union , that is, a common intereft: the 
laft from difunion , that is, from feparate interefts. 

A common intereft unites , and a feparate in- 
tereft difunites the members of every fociety ; and 
did not the firft preponderate among mankind , 
there would be no fociety at all. Thofe of the fan\e 
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nation may have a common interefl relative to 
foreigners , and a feparate interefl relative to one 
another; thofe of the fame profeflion may have a 
common interefl relative to the objedt of their in- 
iduflry, and a feparate interefl relative to the car- 
rying it on : the members of the fame mercantile 
company may have the fame interefl in the divid- 
end , and a feparate interefl in the adminiflration of 
the fund which produces it. The children of the 
fame family, nay even a man and his wife, though 
tied by the bonds of a common interefl, may be 
disjoined by the effedts of a feparate one. Mankind 
are like loadflones, they draw by one pole, and 
repel by another. And a flatefman , in order to 
cement his fociety , fliould know how to engage 
every one , as far as poflible , to turn his attrac- 
ting pole towards the particular centre of com- 
mon good. 

From this emblematical reprefentation of hu- 
man fociety, I infer, that it is dangerous to the 
common interefl, to permit too clofe an union 
between the members of any fubaltern fociety. 
When the members of thefe are bound together , 
as it were by every articulation , they in fome 
meafure become independent of the great body; 
when the union is lefs intimate, they admit of 
other connexions , which cement them to the 
general raafs*. 

* This was writ before the fociety of Jefuits was fup« 
prefled in France. 
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Companies ought to be permitted, confiflently 
with thefe principles. Their mercantile interefls 
alone ought to be united , in fo far as union is 
required to carry on their undertaking with reafon- 
able profits; but beyond this, every fubaltern ad- 
vantage by which the afTociates might profit, in 
confluence of their union , ought to be cut off; 
and the public fliould take care to fupport the in- 
terefl of any private perfon againft them , on all 
occafions , where they take advantage of their 
union to hurt the right of individuals. Let me illuf- 
trate this by an example. Several weavers, filhermen, 
or thofe of any other clafs of the induflrious, unite 
their flocks, in order to overcome thofe difficulties 
to which fingle workmen are expofed , from a 
multiplication of expenfes , which might be faved 
by their afTociation. This company makes a great 
demand for the materials neceflary for carrying on 
their bufincfs. By this demand they attach to them- 
felves a great many of the induflrious not incorpo- 
rated, who thereby get bread and employment So 
far thefe* find an advantage : but in proportion as 
the undertaking is extended , and the fociety be- 
comes able to engrofs the whole, or a confiderable 
part of fuch a manufacture, they deflroy their com- 
petitors ; and by forming a Angle interefl, in the 
purchafe of the materials requifite, and in the fale of 
their manufactures , they profit in the firfl cafe , by 
reducing the gains of their fubaltern affiflants below 
the proper flandard ; and in the fecond , they raife 
their own profits too far above what is neceflary. 
The method , therefore , to prevent fuch abufes J 
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is, for a ftatcfman to interpofe; not by reftraining 
the operations of the company , but by oppofing 
the force of principles fimilar to thofe by which 
they profit, in fuch a manner as to render their un- 
juft dealings ineffectual. If the weavers opprefs the 
fpinners , for inftance , methods may be fallen upon, 
if not by incorporating the laft , at leaft by uniting 
their interefts, fo as to prevent a hurtful competition 
among them. He may difcourage too extenfive com- 
panies, by eftablilhing and fupporting others, which 
may ferve to preferve competition; and he may 
punifh , feverely, every tranfgreilion of the laws , 
tending to eftablifli an arbitrary dependence on the 
company. In fliort, while fuch focicties are form- 
ing , he ought to be their proteCtor ; and when 
they are formed, he ought to take thofe whom they 
might be apt to opprefs under his protection. 

In eftablilhing companies for manufactures, it is a 
good expedient to employ, in fuch undertakings, 
none but thofe who have been bred to the different 
branches of their bufinefs. When people of fortune, 
ignorant and projecting, intereft themfelvesin infant 
manufactures, with a view to become fuddenly rich, 
they are fo bent upon making vaft profits , propor- 
tioned to their ftock , that their hopes are generally 
difappointed, and the undertaking fails. Pains-taking 
people, bred to frugality, content themfelves with 
fmaller gains ; but under the public protection, thefe 
■will fwell into a large fum , and the accumulation 
of fmall profits will form a new elafs of opulent 
people, who adopt, or rather retain the fentimeiws, 
of frugality with which they were born. 
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Thus, for inftance , in eftablifhing fisheries, in 
place of private fubfcriptions from thofe who put 
in their money from public fpirit , and partly with a 
view to draw anintereft for it; or from thofe who 
are allured by the hopes of being great gainers in the 
end, (the lad I call projectors) the public fiiould be at 
the great expenfe requifite ; and coopers, fail-makers, 
rope-makers, fhip-carpenters, net -makers; infiiort, 
every one ufeful to the undertaking, fnould be gra- 
tuitoufiy taken in for a fmall fliare of the profits i 
and by their being lodged together in a building , or 
town, proper for carrying it on, every workman 
becomes an undertaker to the company , for the ar- 
ticles of his own work. No man concerned direc- 
tly in the enterprife , fhould refide elfewhere thari 
in the place: any one of the afTociates may under- 
take to furnifh what cannot be manufactured at 
home at fixed prices. Thus the whole expenfe of 
the public in the fupport of the undertaking, may 
circulate through the hands of thofe who carry it 
on; and every one “becomes a check upon another, 
for the fake of the dividend upon the general pro* 
fits. One great advantage in carrying on undertak- 
ings in this manner, is, that although thofe con* 
cerned draw no profit at all upon the undertaking 
itfelf, they find their account in it, upon the feVeral 
branches of their own induftry. The herring trade 
was at firft fet on foot in Holland by a company 
of merchants, who failed; and their flock of buf- 
fes , (lores, &c. being fold at an under-value, were 
bought by private people, who had been inftruc- 
ted (at the expenfe of the company’s mifcarriagc) 
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in every part of the trade , and who carried it on 
with fuccefs. Had the company been fet up at firft 
in the manner here mentioned , their trade would 
never have fufiered any check. 

v. 

CHAP. XXXI. 

Recapitulation of the Second Book. 

Having paved the way in the firft book , for 

a particular inquiry into the principles of modern 
political economy ; in the introdudion to this , I 
Ihow that the ruling principle of the fcience, in all 
ages , has been to proceed upon the fuppofition 
that every one will ad , in what regards the public, 
from a motive of private intereft ; and that the only 
public fpirited fentiment any ftatefman has a right 
to exad of his fubjeds , is their ftrid obedience to 
the laws. The union of every private intereft makes 
the common good: this it is the duty of a ftatefman 
to promote; this confequently ought to be the mo- 
tive of all his adions ; becaufe the goodnefs of an 
adion depends on the conformity between the mo- 
tive and the duty of the agent. We can, therefore, 
no more fubjed the adions of a ftatefman to the 
laws of private morality , than we can judge of the 
difpenfations of providence by what we think right 
and wrong *. 

* From the want of attending duly to this diftindion , 
fotne have been led into the blal'pheniy of imputing evil to 
the Supreme Being. There is no fuch thing as evil in the 
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Chap. I. In treating the principles of any fcience, 
many things muft be blended together, at firft, 
which in themfelves are very different. In the firft 
book I confidered multiplication and agriculture as 
the fame fubjedl; fn the fecond, trade and induftry 
are reprefented as mutually depending on one an- 
other. To point out this relation, I give a definition 
of the one and the other, by which it appears, that 
to conftitute trade , there muft be a confumer, a 
manufacturer, and a merchant. To conftitute their 
induftry, there muft be freedom in the induftrious. 
His motive to work muft be in order to procure 
for himfelf , by the means of trade, an equivalent, 
with which he may purchafe every neceffary, and 
remain with fomething over , as the reward of his 

univerfe ; a'l is good , all is abfolutely perfed. The mod 
flagitious adions tend to univerfa! good : even thefe , in 
one refped , may be called the adiens of God , as all that 
is done is done by him ; but with refped to the motive 
which God had in doing them , it is pure in the moft Tub- 
lime degree ; the adion is impious and wicked, with refped 
only to the agent ; and his wickednefs does not proceed 
from the adion itfelf , but from the want of conformity 
between his duty and his motive in ading. Now lf.the 
punilhment of fuch a tran r greflion (which is a!fo confideret^ 
as the adion of the Supreme Being) enters into the fyftetrt 
of general good , is it not a monftrous folly to call it un- 
juft ? We know the duties of man , we know the duties 
of governors , but we know not the duties of God , if we 
may be allowed to make ufe of fo very improper an expref- 
fion , and it is for this reafon only , that we cannot judge 
of the goodnefs of his providence. We muft therefore take 
it for granted ; and this is one objeft of what d : vines call 
faith , the belief of things not Teen , when the disbelief of. 
them would imply an abferdity. 
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diligence. Confequently, induftry differs frbm labor, 
which may be forced , and which draws no other 
recompence , commonly , than bare fubfiftence. 
Here 1 take occafion to fliow the hurtful effc&s of 
flavery on the progrefs of induftry ; from which I 
conclude, that its progrefs was in a great meafure 
prevented by the fubordination of claffes under the 
feudal government; and that the diffolution of that 
fyftem eftablifhed it. Whether trade be the caufe 
of induftry, or induftry the caufe of trade , is a 
queftion of little importance, but the principle upon 
which both depend is a tafte for fuperfluity in thofe 
who have an equivalent to give; this tafte is what 
produces demand , and this again is the main fprmg 
of the whole operation. 

Chap. II. We have fubftituted throughout this 
book , the term demand , to exprefs the idea we 
conveyed in the Jaft by that of wants; and fihce 
the fubjedl becomes more complex, and that we 
have many more relations to take in , I mult 
make a recapitulation of all the different accepta- 
tion of this term demand. 

Demand, in the firft place, is always relative to 
Merchandize ; it is the buyer who demands; the feller 
T)ffers,to fale. 2. It is faid to be reciprocal . when there 
is a double operation , that is , when the feller in the 
firft, becomes the buyer in the fecond cafe ; and then, 
taking the two operations in one view, we call thofe 
demanders who have paid the higheft price. 3. De- 
mand is fimple , or compound ; fimple , when there is 
no competition among the buyers; compound , when 
there is. 4. It i % great or fmall , according to the quantity 

demanded. 

1 
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demanded. And 5. high or low, according tefthe price 
offered. The nature of a gradual increafc of demand, 
is to encourage induftry, by augmenting the fupply; 
that of a / udden increafe , is to make prices rife. 
This principle has not every where the fame efficacy 
in producing thefe varieties : it is checked in its 
operations between merchants, who feek their profit} 
and it is accelerated among private people, \yho feek 
for fnbfiftence, neceffaries, or luxurious gratifications. 

CHAf. III. I come next to deduce the origin of 
trade and induftry , which I difeover from the 
principles of che firff: book , where bartering of 
neceffaries was underftood to be trade ; and 1 find 
that the progrefs of this is owing to the progrefs 
of multiplication and agriculture. When a people 
arrive at a moral iinpoflibility of increafingin num- 
bers, there is a flop put to the progrefs of barter. 
This grows into trade , by the introduction of a 
new want (money) which is the univerfal objeCt of 
defire to all men. While the defires of man are 
regulated by their phyfical wants , they are circum- 
• feribed within certain limits. So foon as they form 
to themfelves others of a political nature , then all 
bounds are broken down. The difficulty of adapt- 
ing wants to wants , naturally introduces money , 
which is an adequate equivalent for every thing. 
This conftitutes fale, which is a refinement on barter. 
Trade is only a ftep farther ; it is a double fale , 
the merchant buys, not for himfelf, but for others. 
A merchant is a machine of a complex nature. Da 
you want, he fupplies you; have you any fuper. 
fluities, he relieves you of them ; do you wantfome 
Vol. II. V 
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of the univerfal equivalent money, he gives it you, 
by creating in you a credit in proportion to your 
circuroftances. The introduction of fo ufeful a ma- 
chine , prompts every one to wifh for the power 
of ufing it; and this is the reafon why mankind 
extend their labor beyond the mere fupply of their 
phyfical wants. 

Trade therefore abridges the tedious operations 
of fale and barter, and brings to light many things 
highly important for individuals, who live by re- 
lieving the wants of others , to know. It marks the 
flandard of demand , which is, in a manner , the 
voice of the ftatefman , conducing the operations 
Of induftry towards the relief of wants ; and di- 
reding the circulation of fubfiftence towards the 
habitations of the ncceffitous. 

Chap. IV. The confcquencc of this, is to deter- 
mine the value of commodities , and to mark the 
difference between prime cofl and felling prices. The 
firft depends upon the time employed, the expenfe 
of the workman , and the value of the materials. 
The fecond is the fum of thefe, added to the profit 
upon alienation. It is pf confequence to diftinguifh 
exadly between thefe two conftituent parts of 
price, the coft and the profit : the firft is invari. 
able after the firft determination , but the fecond 
is conftantly increasing, either from delay in felling 
off, or by the multiplicity of alienations; and the; 
more exadly every circumftancc with regard to the 
whole analyfis of manufadures is examined, the eafier 
it is for a ftatefman to corred every vice or abufe which 
tends to carry prices beyond the proper ftandard. 
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Chap. V. Nothing tends to introduce an advan- 
tageous foreign trade more than low and determined 
prices. In the firft place, it draws ftrangers to market. 
This we call paflive commerce. Secondly, it gives 
merchants an opportunity to diftribute the produc- 
tions of their country with greater advantage among 
other nations , which is what we call adive foreign 
trade. In this chapter, I trace the effcdls of the Iaft 
fpecies. I fliow how merchants profit at firft of the 
ignorance of their correfpondents ; how they engage 
them to become luxurious ; how the competition 
between themfelves, when profits are high, make 
them betray one another; and how the moll igno- 
rant favages are taught to take advantage of the 
difeovery ; how this intercourfe tends to unite 
the moll diftant nations , as tyell as to improve 
them ; and how naturally their mutual intereft 
leads therti to endeavour to become ferviceable 
to one another. 

Chap. VI. I next endeavour to (how the effetfts 
of trade upon thofe nations who are paflive in the 
operation, Heire 1 take an opportunity of bringing 
in a connexion between the principles of trade , 
and thofe of agriculture, and I fliow on what oc- ' 
cafions paflive trade may tend to advance the cul- 
tivation of lands, and when it cannot. Upon this, 

I build a principle, that when paflive trade implies 
an augmentation of the domeftic confumption of fub‘ 
fiftence, in order to carry it on, then will agriculture 
be advanced by it, and not otherwife; and as the 
firft is commonly the cafe, from this I conclude, that 
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trade naturally has the effedof increafing the numbers 
of mankind in every country where it is eftablilhed. 

1 next trace the confequenccs of a growing taflc 
for fuperfluity , among nations living in fimplicity; 
and I fliow how naturally it tends to promote in* 
duflry among the lower clafTcs, providing rhey 
be free ; or to make them more laborious, fuppof- . 
ing them to be flaves: from which I conclude , 
that where the advancement of refinement requires 
the head, that is, the ingenuity and invention of 
man, thofe who are free have the advantage; and 
where it requires hands, that is to fay labor, that 
the advantage is on the fide of the Haves: fiavery, 
for example, might have made Holland ; but liberty 
alone could have made the Dutch. 

Chap. VII. Having given a rough idea of trade 
in general, 1 come to a more accurate examination 
of the principles which a ftatefman mull keep in 
view, in order to carry it toperfedion, by rend- 
ering it a means of promoting eafe and affluence at 
home, as well as power and fuperiority abroad. 
As a private perfon becomes eafy in his circumftan- 
ces in proportion to his induftry , and fo rifes 
above the level of his fellows, in like manner, 
does an induftrious nation become wealthy, and 
acquires a fuperiority over all her lefs induftrious 
neighbours. 

The principle which fet trade on foot we have 
fhown to be demand, what fupports it and carries it 
to its perfedion is competition. # Thefe terms are 
often confounded, or at leaft fo blended together 
as to produce ideas incorred, dark , and often con- 
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tradicdory : for this reafon I have judged an analyfis 
of them neceffary , comparing them together, and 
pointing out their relations, differences, and coin* 
cidences. 

Demand and competition are both relative to buy- 
ing and felling; but demand, can only be applied to 
buying , and competition may be applied to either. 

Demand marks an inclination to have, competition 
an emulation to obtain a preference. 

Demand can exid without competition , but compc* 
tition mud condantly imply demand. 

Demand is called fimple, when there appears only 
one intered on the fide of the buyers. 

. • Competition is called fimple „ when it takes place 
on one fide of the contract only, or when the emu- 
lation is at lead much dronger on one fide than on 
the other. 

Demand is called compound, when more intereds 
than one are found among thofe who defire to buy. 

Competition is called compound , when an emula- 
tion is found to prevail on both fidfs of the con- 
tract at once. 

Simple competition raifes prices ; double competition 
redrains them to the adequate value of the mer- 
chandize. 

While double competition prevails, the balance 
of work and demand dands even, under a gentle 
vibration ; fimple competition dedroys and over, 
turns it. 

The objedls of competition frequently determine 
its force. Merchants buy in order to fell ; confe- 
quently , their competition is in proportion to thei* 
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views of profit. Hungry people buy to eat’ and 
their competition is in proportion to their funds. The 
luxurious buy to gratify their defircs , their competi- 
tion is in proportion to thefe. Strong competition on 
one fide, makes it diminifh on the other; and when 
it becomes fo ftrong as effectually to unite the in- 
terefts on one fide of the contract, then it beco- 
mes abfolutcly fimplc ; this totally overturns the 
balance, and muft in a fhort time deftroy the divided 
intereft. 

Chap. VIII- I next examine the relative terms of 
expenfe, profit and lofs. The relations they bear, 
are often not expreffed, which involves thofe who 
ufe them in ambiguities proper to be avoided. I 
therefore call expenfe national, when the national 
flock is diminifhed by it, in favor of other dates; 
it is public , when the money proceeding from a 
national contribution is expended by the ftate 
within the country ; and private expenfe is the lay- 
ing out of money belonging to private people or 
private intcrefts: this has no other effed than to 
promote domeftic circulation. I farther diftinguifh 
between what we call /pending, and what is called 
advancing of money ; the firft marks an intention to 
confume; the fecond marks a view to a fubfequent 
alienation. 

Profit is either pofitive , relative , or compound. 

Tofitive , when fome body gains and no body, 
lofes; relative , when fome body gains exaClly what 
is loft by another; and compound, when the gain of 
one implies a lofs to another, byt not equal to the full 
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value of the gain. The fame diftindion may be 
applied to lofs. 

Chap. IX. Having laid down the fundamental 
principles which influence the operations of trade 
and induftry, I take a view of their political con- 
fequences , and of the effedts refulting to a ftate, 
which has begun to fubjedl her political economy 
to the interefts of commerce ; and fuch a ftate I call 
a trading nation. 

The firft conference is an augmentation of 
demand for the work of the people ; becaufe they 
begin now to fupply ftrangers. If this augmenta- 
tion is fudden , it will raife demand ; if it be gra- 
dual , it will increafe it. If prices rife upon one ex- 
tenfive branch of induftry, they muft rife upon all ; 
becaufe a competition for hands muft take place ^ 
the farmer looks out for fervants, and muft dis- 
pute them with the loom ; and the firft muft draw 
back his additional expenfe upon the fale of his 
articles of the firft neceffity. Upon this revolution, 
wo to thofe who cannot increafe their fund of 
fubfiftence in proportion to the augmentation of 
their expenfe ! Nothing is fo agreeable as the gradual 
rife of profits upon induftry , and nothing fo me- 
lancholy as the flop, which is the necefiary con- 
fequence of all augmentations. When prices rife 
high , the market is deferted , and other nations 
profit of this circumftance to obtain a preference. 
From hence I conclude, that the rife of demand is 
the forerunner of decay in trade ; and the augmen- 
tation of it, the true foundation of lafting opulence. 
But as an augmentation, <?f fupply may imply an N 
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augmentation of inhabitants, theQatefmanmuflcon.! 
ftantly keep fubfiflence in an eafy proportion to the 
demand for it: on this the whole depends. Plentiful 
fubfiflence is the infallible means of keeping prices 
low; and fuddenand violent revolutions in the value, 
of it , nwft ruin induflry, in fpite of a combination of 
every othei favorable circomflance. Ihereafonis 
plain: that article alone, comprehends two thirds of 
the whole exper.fe of all the lower claffes, and theit 
gains muff be in proportion to their expenfe; but 
as the gains of thofe who work for exportation are 
fixed, in a trading nation, by the cffeds of forefgn 
competition, if their fubfiflence is not kept at an 
equal flandard, they mud live precarionQy, or in 
a perpetual vicifTitude between plenty and want. 
From this may be gathered the infinite importance 
of diftinguifliing , in every trading nation, where 
the prices of fubfiflence are liable to great and fud- 
den variations, thefe who fupply flrangers from 
thofe who fupply their countrymen. As alfo the 
inconceivable advantage which would rcfult from 
fuch a police upon grain , as might keep the price 
of it within determined limits. 

Chap. X. This do&rine leads me naturally to. 
confider the proportions between, demand and fup- 
ply . and for the better conveying my ideas, I have 
confidered them as two quantities fufpended in the 
feales of a political balance , which I call that of 
work and demand', preferring the word work to that 
of Jupply , becaufe it is the interefls of the work* 
men which chiefly come undet out confideration. 
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When the work is proportioned to the demand , 
the balance vibrates under the influence of double 
competition ; trade and induftry flouriffo : but as 
the operation of natural caufes muft deflroy this 
equilibrium , the hand of a ftatefman becomes con- 
ftantly neceflary to preferve it. 

After reprefenting the different ways in which the 
balance comes to be fubverted ( by the pofuive or 
relative preponderancy of either fcale ) I point out 
the confequences of this neglect in the ftatefman’s 
adminiftration. If the fcale of work fliould prepon- 
derate , that is , if there be more work than demand, 
either the workmen enter into a hurtful competi- 
tion, which reduces their profit below the proper 
ftandard and makes them ftarve; or a part of the 
goods lie upon their hands , to the difeouragement 
of induftry. If the fcale of demand fliould prepon- 
derate , then either prices will rife and profits con- 
folidate, which prepares the way for eftabliftiing 
foreign rivalfliip , or the demand will immediately 
ceafe , which marks a check given to the growth 
of induftry. - . 

Every fubverfion , therefore , of this balance, 
implies one of four inconveniencies , either the in- 
dasftrious ftarve one another; or a part of their work 
provided lies upon hand ; or their profits rife and 
confolidate; or a part of the demand made, is not 
anfwered by them. Thefe I call the immediate 
effedls of the fubverfion of this balance. I next 
point out the farther confequences which they draw 
along with them , when the ftatefman is not on his 
guard to prevent them. 
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A ftatefman mu ft be conftantly attentive, and fo 
foon as he perceives a too frequent tendency in 
any one of the fcales to preponderate , he ought 
gently to load the oppofite fcale , but never except 
in cafes of the greatefl neceflity , take any thing 
out of the heavy one. Thus when the fcale of de- 
mand is found to preponderate , he ought to give 
encouragement to the eftablilhment of new under- 
takings , for augmenting the fupply , and for pre- 
ferving prices at their former ftandard : when the 
fcale of work is on the preponderating hand , then 
every expedient for increafmg exportation mull be 
employed , in order to prevent profits from falling 
below the price of fubfiftencc. * . 

Chap. XI. I next examine how this equal balance 
comes at laft to be deflroyed. 

imo. The conftant increafe of work implies an, 
augmentation of numbers , and confequently of 
food ; but the quantity of food depends on the 
extent and fertility of the foil : fo foon therefore 
as the foil refufes to give more food , it mud be 
fought for from abroad , and when the expenfe of 
procuring it rifes above a certain ftandard , fub- 
fiftence becomes dear ; this raifes the prices , the 
market is deferted , and the fcale of work is made 
to preponderate , until the induftrious enter into a 
hurtful competition and ftarve one another: here the 
application of public money becomes neceflary. 

2 do. When an idle people , abundantly fed , be- 
take themfelves to induftry, they can afford , for 
a while, manufactures at the cheapeft rate: becaufe 
they do not live by their induftry , but amufe them, 
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felves with it. Hcncc the cbeapnefs of all forts of 
country work, in former times, and of Nuns work 
in thofe we live in. But when the lands become 
purged of fuperfluous mouths , and when thofe 
purged off come to be obliged to live by their 
induftry alone, then prices rife, and the market 
is deferted. 

3//0. When a ftatefman imprudently impofes 
taxes , in fuch a way as to oblige ftrangers to re- 
fund that part paid by the induftrious who fupply 
them ; this alfo raifes prices , and the market is de- 
ferred. Thus the operation of natural caufes mull 
bring every augmentation to a flop , unlefs the 
hand of a ftatefman be employed to check their 
immediate bad effeCts. When fubfiftencc becomes 
fcarce , and the improvement of lands too expen- 
five, he muft make the public contribute towards 
the improvement of the foil: when the price of 
fubfiftence ftill rifes , from farther augmentations , 
he muft keep it down with public money : and 
when this operation becomes too extenfive, he mtift 
content himfelf with effectuating a diminution of 
price upon that part of fubfiftence which is con- 
fumed by thofe who fupply foreign markets. 

Chap. XIII. Domeftic vices alone are not fuffi- 
cient to undo a trading nation ; fhe muft have rivals 
■yrho are able to profit of them. 

While her balance of work and demand is made 
to vibrate by alternate augmentations , fhe marches 
on triumphant , and has nothing to fear : when 
thefe come to a flop , fhe muft learn how to ftand 
(till , by the help of alternate augmentations and 
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diminutions , until the abufcs in other nations fhall 
enable her again to vibrate by augmentations. But 
fo foon as a preponderancy of the fcale of work is 
rectified , by retrenching the number of the in- 
dudrious, and that the vibrations of the balance 
are carried on by alternate diminutions , in favor of 
fupporting high profits upon indudry, then all goes 
to wreck , and foreign nations , in lpite of every 
dif.idvantage attending new undertakings, eflablifH 
a fuccefsful rivalfhip : they take the bread out of 
the mouths of thofe who formerly ferved them; 
and profiting of the advantages formerly enjoyed 
by the traders, they make their own balance vibrate 
by augmentations , which fink the trade of the 
others by flow degrees , until it becomes extindb 
Chap. XIII. The rivalfhip between nations, leads 
me to inquire how far the form of their government 
may be favorable or unfavorable to the competition 
between them. Here I am led into a digreflion con- 
cerning the origin of power and fubordination 
among men, fo'far as it is rational and confident 
with natural equity; and I conclude, that all Jubor- 
dination between man and man , in whatever re- 
lation they (land to one another, ought to be in 
proportion to their mutual dependence. The degrees 
of which are as various as the (hades of a color. I 
divide them however into four. 1. That of (laves 
upon their mafters. 2. That of children dpon their 
parents. 3. That of laborers upon the proprietors of 
lands. 4. That of the free hands, employed in trades 
and manufactures , upon their cudomers. And 
amending a moment beyond my. fphere, I fay, that 
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the fubordination of fubje&s to their fovereigns, in 
all free governments, extends no farther than to a 
punctual obedience to -the laws. I then proceed to 
an examination of former principles , and from a 
confrontation of the politics of our anceftors with 
the modern fyftem , 1 conclude, that the great po- 
litical impediment to the progrcfs of trade and in- 
duftry, proceeds more from an arbitrary, irregular,, 
and undetermined fubordination between claffes , 
and between individuals, than from differences in 
the regular and eflabliflied form of their govern- 
ment, legiflation , and execution or adminiftration 
of the fupreme authority. While laws only govern, 
it is of the lefs importance who makes them, or 
who puts them in execution. 

Chap. XiV. In this chapter I endeavour to amufe 
my reader with an application of our principles to 
the political economy of the Lacedemonian com- 
monwealth , where I (how, that trade and induftry 
are not effential to fecurity and happinefs. By 
making an analyfis of Lycurgus’s plan, I (how that 
its perfection was entirely owing to the fimplicity 
of the inftitution. 

Chap. XV. I come next to the application of 
general principles to particular modirications of trade. 

The balance of work and demand promotes the 
foreign and domejlic interefts of a nation , equally. 
The fr/i, by advancing her power and fuperiority 
abroad ; the Ia/i t by keeping every one employed 
and fubflfted at home. Thefe interefts are in- 
fluenced by principles entirely different ; and this 
opens a new combination highly proper to be 
attended to. 


3 o* PRINCIPLES OF Book II. 

In the fird book , we confidered the conlumers 
and fuppliers as members of the fame fociety, and 
as having their interefts blended together; but the 
Aoment that a quedion about foreign trade arifes, 
they become entirely feparated. Every country ap- 
pears to be put under the diredion of a parti- 
cular datefman , and thefe mud play againft one 
another as if they were playing at chefs. He who 
governs the confnmers , mud ufe his utmoft en- 
deavours to teach his people how to fupply thcm- 
fclves. He who is at the head of the fuppliers, mud 
do what he can to render the efforts of the other 
ineffedual , by felling cheap, and by making it the 
immediate iutereft of the fnbjeds of his rival to 
employ the fuppliers preferably to his own coun- 
trymen. Here then are two plans, oppofite and 
contrary , to be executed ; and vVe endeavour to 
point out the principles which ought to influence 
the condud of the refpedive undertakers, in every 
ftage of their profperity or decline. We lay down 
the methods of improving every favorable circum- 
ftance , fo as to advance the end propofed, and 
fliow how to feafon every unavoidable inconveni- 
ence with the bed palliatives , when a perfed re- 
medy becomes impradicable. 

Chap. XVI. In this chapter I continue the thread 
of my reafoning, in order to draw the attention of 
my readers to the difference between the principles 
of foreign and domejlic commerce; and fetting the 
latter a - part for a fubfequent examination , I enter 
upon an inquiry into the difference between thofe 
branches of foreign trade which make nations depend 
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on one another necejfarily , and thofe where the de- 
pendence is only contingent. The firft may be rec- 
koned upon, but the laft being of a precarious 
nature , the prefervation of them ought to be the 
particular care of the ftatefman. 

The method to be followed for this purpofe, is, 
to keep the price of every article of exportation at 
a ftandard , proportioned to the poffibility of fur- 
nilhing it; and never to allow it to rife higher, 
let the foreign demand afford ever fo favorable ah 
opportunity. The danger to be avoided, is not the 
high profits, but the conjolidation of them; this 
confideration , therefore, uiuft dired the ftatefman’s 
conduct in this particular. On the other hand, he 
muft take care that the great claffes of the induf- 
trious, who fupply foreign demand, and who, from 
political confiderations, are reduced to the minimum 
of profits , be not by an accidental diminution of 
that foreign demand reduced below this neceffary 
ftandard : he therefore mufl fupply the want of 
foreign demand, by procuring a fale , in one way 
or other , for whatever part of this induftry is found 
to lie upon hand ; and if lofs be incurred in this 
operation , it is better that it fliould fall on the 
whole community, who may be able to bear it, 
than on a fingle clafs , who mud be crufhcd under 
the burden. 

Chap. XVII. When manufadurers are found 
without employment, the firft thing to be done is 
to inquire minutely into the caufe of it. It may 
proceed from a rife in the price of fubfiftence, from 
a diminution of demand from abroad, or from ne\y 
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eftablifhments of manufactures av home; for each 
of which the proper remedy mud be applied. The 
complaints of manufacturers are not the infallible 
fign ofa decaying trade : they complain mod when 
their exorbitant profits are cutoff. "The complaints 
of the real fufferers , thofe who lofe the ncccjjary , 
are feeble, and feldom extend farther than the fphere 
of their own mifery. The true fymptoms of a de- 
caying trade , is to be fought for in the manfions 
of the rich , where foreign confumption makes its 
firft appearance. A ftatefman will judge of the decay 
of that trade which Jupports and enriches the people , 
more certainly from th zeaje of the induftrious claf- 
fes, than from their difhejs. Foreign nations will 
willingly give bread to thofe who ferve them, but, 
very feldom any thing more ; and lrom hence 1 con* 

, elude ; that the more manufacturers are at their eafe, 
the more a ftatefman ought to be upon his guard 
to prevent this temporary advantage from bringing 
on both national poverty and private diftrefs. 

When home confumption begins to be fupplied 
from abroad, and when foreigners defert the market, 
or refufe our merchandize when we carry it to 
them, then we have an infallible proof of declining 
commerce ; although the increafe of home demand 
may immediately relieve every induftrious perfon 
made idle , and even furnifh them with better 
employment than ever, in fupplying the luxury of 
their countrymen. 

A ftatefman ought to be provided with remedies 
againft every difeafe. When luxury is on the road 
of rooting out foreign trade, let him lie upon- the 
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catch to pick up every workman made idle from 
the caprice of falhions , in order to give him ufeful 
employment : he may fet his own example in op- 
pofition to that of the more luxurious , and in 
proportion as he gains ground upon them, he muft 
open every channel to carry oft the manufactures 
of thcfe he has fet to work for the re - eftablilhment 
of foreign trade. If, on the other hand, he himfelf 
be of a luxurious difpofition, and that he inclines 
to encourage it, he ought to take care that the 
example of dillipation he gives, may not have the 
effect of diminilhing the hands employed for fup- 
plying both home confumption and foreign de- 
mand. This is accomplilhed by preferving a plen- 
tiful fubfiftence in the country, and by keeping 
down the prices of every fpecies of manufacture, 
by gradually augmenting the hands employed , in 
proportion to the augmentation of demand ; thus 
his luxury will increafe his numbers, without hurt- 
ing his foreign trade: the great art, therefore, is to 
adapt adminiftration to circumftances, and to regu- 
late it according to invariable principles. / 

Chap. XVIII. But as a ftatefman ig not always 
the architect of that economy by which his people 
muft be governed, he Ihould know how to remove 
inconvenicncies as well as to prevent them ; be- 
caufe he is anfwerable , in a great meafure, for the 
confccjuences of the faults of thofe who have gone 
befpre him. Thus when his predeceffors have al- 
lowed the operation of natural caufes to raife prices, 
and to deftroy foreign trade, he muft defeend into 
the moft minute analyfis of every circumftance 
Vox.. II. X 
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relating to indudry, in order to pluck up by the 
root the real caufe of fuch augmentations. JV1 if- 
taken remedies, applied in a difeafe not rightly 
underdood , produce frequently the mod fatal con. 
feq uences. 

If a ftatefman , for indance, fhould apply the re- 
medy agai n(i confolidaied projits , by multiplying the 
bands employed in a manufacture, at a time when 
high prices proceed only from the dearnefs of living, 
by this fimple miftake he will ruin all : thofe who 
really gain no more than aphyfical- neceffary , will 
then enter into a hurtful competition, and darve 
one another. But if indead of multiplying hands 
he augments fubfidence , prices will fall; and then 
by keeping hands rightly proportioned to demand , 
they will naturally and gradually come down to the 
lowed ftandard ; and exportation will go on prof- 
peroufly. 

1 confider confolidated profits , and high prices of 
JubfiJlence , as vices in a date, within the compafs 
of a datefman's care to redrefs. But there is a third 
caufe of high prices, (that is relatively high , when 
compared with thofe in other countries ) which 
will equally ruin foreign trade , in fpite of all 
precautions. 

This happens when other nations have learned to 
profit of their fuperior natural advantages. I have 
fhown how vices at home enable foreigners to be. 
come our rivals; but without this aflidance, every 
nation well governed, will be able to profit of its 
own natural fuperiority, in fpite of the bed manage- 
ment on the other fide. The only remedy in fuch 
a cafe, is, for the nation whofe trade begins to 
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decline , in confequence of the natural fuperiority of 
other nations, to adhere clofely to her frugality , to 
leave no Hone unturned to infpire a luxurious tafte 
in her rivals; and to wait with patience until the 
unwary beginners (hall , from that caufe , fall into the 
inconveniences ol dear living , and confolidated pro- 
fits. Bcfides this expedient, there are others which 
depend on a judicious application of public money: 
an irrefiflible engine in trade , capable of ruining the 
commerce of any other nation, (not fupporting it 
by fimilar operations ) and of carrying on exporta- 
tion , in fpite of great natural difadvantages. But 
thefe principles are referved for the fifth book, when 
we come to treat of the application of taxes. 

Having pointed out the methods of prefervinga 
foreign trade already eftabhfhed, I next examine 
how thofe nations which have been contributing in- 
advertently to the exaltation of others more induf- 
trions , by carrying on with them a trade hurtful to 
themfelves, may put a ftop to the exhauftmg of 
their own tn afures ; may learn to fupply themfelves 
with every thing necefiary; and may be taught to 
profit of their own natural advantages fo as to be- 
come the rivals of thofe who have p rhaps reduced 
them to poverty; and even to recover, not only 
their former rank but to lay the foundation of a poli- 
tical economy capable of railing them to the level 
of the mod fiourifhing dates. 

I conclude my chapter, by calling for the atten- 
tion of my reader to the wide difference there is 
between theory , where all the vices to be corrcdled 
appear clear and uncompounded ; and praflice, 
where they are often difficult to be difeovered , and 
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fo complicated with one another, that it is hardly 
polliblc to apply any remedy which will not be 
productive of very great inconveniencies. Were 
the remedies for abufe as ealily applied as theory 
feems to fuggeft , they would quickly be corrected 
every where. 

Let theorifls, therefore, beware of trufting to 
their fcience , when in matters of adminiftration , 
they either advife thofe who are difpofed blindly 
to follow them ; or when they undertake to meddle 
in it themfelvfcs. An old practitioner feels difficul- 
ties which he cannot reduce to principles, nor ren- 
der intelligible to everybody; and the theorift who 
boldly undertakes to remedy every evil , and who 
forefees none on the oppofite fide , will moll pro- 
bably mifearry , and then give a very rational ac- 
count for his ill fuccefs. A good theorift , therefore, 
may be excellent in deliberation , but without a 
long and confirmed practice , he will ever make a 
blundering ftatefman in practice. 

Chap. XIX. Having treated of the fundamental 
principles of trade and induflry ; having explained the 
doCtrine of demand and competition ; the theory of 
prices, with the caufes of their rife and Jail; the 
difference between prime cojl and profits ; the confo- 
lidaiion of thefe; and the effects offuch confolidation 
in any branch of manufacture; I fet my fubjeCt in a 
new light, and prefent it to my readers under a 
more extended view. Having, as I may fay, ftu- 
died the map of every province , we are now to 
look at that of the whole country. Here the 
principal rivers and cities are marked ; but all 
brooks, villages, &c. are fupprdled. This is no 
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more than a fliort recapitulation of what has been 
gone through already. Trade, confidercd in this 
view, divides itfelf into three diftridts, or into 
three ftages of life, as it were, infancy , manhood , 
and old age. 

During the infancy of trade, the ftatefman fhould 
lay the foundation of indujlry. He ought to multi- 
ply wants, encourage the fupply of them ; in Ihort, 
purfue the principles of the firft book , with this 
addition, that he mull exclude all importation of 
foreign work. While luxury tends only to banilh 
idlenefs, to give bread to thofe who are in want, 
and to advance dexterity , it is produ&ive of the 
bed effedls. 

When a people have fairly taken a laborious turn, 
when doth is defpifed, and dexterity carried to per- 
fe&ion.then the ftatefman muft endeavour to remove 
the incumbrances which muft have proceeded from 
the execution of the firft part of his plan. Thefcaf- 
folding muft be taken away when the fabric is 
completed. Thefe incumbrances are high prices, 
at which he has been obliged to wink , while he 
was infpiring a tafte for induftry in the advance- 
ment of agriculture and of manufa&ures; but now 
that he intends to fupply foreign markets, he muft 
multiply hands ; fet them in competition ; bring 
down the price both of fubfiftence and work; and 
when the luxury of his people render this difficult, 
he muft attack the manners of the rich , and give 
a check to the domeftic confumption of fuperflui- 
ty , in order to have the more hands for the fup- 
ply of ftrangers. 

The laft ftnge of trade is by far the moft brilliant; 
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■when, upon the extinction of foreign trade, the 
•wealth acquired comes to circulate at home. The 
variety of new principles which arife upon this 
revolution . makes the fnbjedl of what remains to 
be examined in the fucceeding chapters. 

Chap XX. Before I enter upon the principles 
of inland commerce , I prepare thew3y, by a fhort 
diflertation upon the term luxury. 1 endeavour to 
analyze the word to the bottom , to difeover, and 
to range in order, every idea wh*ch can be con- 
veyed by it. In this way I vindicate the definition 
I have given of it ( which is the confumption of 
fuperflnity ' and fhow that luxury, as I recommend 
it, is free from the imputation either of being 
vicious or abufive. 

I dtflinguifh , therefore , between luxury , fen- 
Jiiality, and excefs , thtee terms often confounded but 
conveying very different ideas. A perfon may con- 
fume great quantities of fuperfluity from a principle 
of offentation , orevenwitha political view to en- 
courage indullry ; him l call Luxurious. Senfuality may 
be indulged in a cottage, as well as in a palace ; and 
exrefs is purely relative to circumftances. Luxury , 
therefore, as well as Jenfuality , or any other paf- 
fion, may be carried to excefs , and fo become vi- 
cious. Now excefs in confumption is vicious in pro- 
portion as it affedts our moral , phyjical , domc/lic , or 
political interefls ; that is to fay, our mind, our body, 
our private fortune , or the flute. When the confump- 
tion we make, does no harm in any ofthefe refpedls, 
it may be called moderate and free from vice. 

Our moral and phyfical interefts are hurt by excefs, 
mealing, drinking , love , and enfe , or indolence; 
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according as thefe gratifications do refpedively af- 
fed the mind , or the body , or both. 

Our domejiic intereft frequently obliges us to call 
that excefs , which nature hardly finds Jufficient ; 
and , on other occafions , both mind and body go 
to deftrudion , by exceffes which have contributed 
to amafs the greatcft. fortunes. 

The mofl dired political inconvenience of ex- 
ceflive luxury, is , the lofs of foreign trade. The 
more indired follow as confequences of thofe al- 
ready deferibed ; becaufe they may render thofe 
employed in the fervice of the ftate, negligent and 
unfit, rapacious and corrupt, but thefe evils are 
more properly the dirett effeds of the imperfedions 
of the mind , than confequences refulting naturally 
from excefs in the confumption of fuperfluity. They 
ought , therefore , to be confidcred as fecondary 
effeds , fince they may proceed from avarice as 
well as prodigality. The correding of political 
vices refembles the weeding a bed of tender flowers, 
the roots are all blended together, and the leaves 
are almoft alike. It is proper , therefore , to have 
both the difcernmentand dexterity of a good gar- 
dener for fuch an operation. 

Chap. XXI. From luxury I pafs to the phyfieal 
necejfary , which 1 define from the confumption im- 
plied by it: a man has his phvfical- neceffary when 
he is Jed , clothed , and prottCledJrom harm But as 
thefe enjoyments, we find, do by no means fatisfy 
his defires , I am led to eftablifh another necejfary 
which I call political. This I meafure alfo by the 
confumption implied by it, to wit, what which is 
fuitable to the rank of the perfon. 
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Rank again is determined by the common opinion 
of men , and this opinion is founded upon circum- 
ftances , which relate to the birth , education , or 
habits of the perfon. W*hen common opinion has 
placed any one in a certain rank, he becomes en- 
titled to enjoy certain articles of phyfcal-fupcrfuity, 
which enter into the compofition of hi? poiil/cal- 
necejfary: thus , fuch as are raifed above the level 
of the very loweft clafs of inhabitants, are entitled 
to have a Sunday’s drefs; the farmer has a better 
coat than alaboring fervant; the prieft of the parifh 
null have a gown ; the magiftrate of a little town 
mud have ruffles , perhaps filk ftockings ; a provoft 
a velvet coat , and a lord mayor a ftate coach ; 
thefe and fuch like articles conftitute what 1 call 
the political-nccejfary. 

A man’s rank fometimes obliges him to certain 
articles of expenfe , which may poflibly affedt even 
his phyfical-necejfary. How frequently do we fee 
people cover their Ihoulders , at the expenfe of 
their belly. The competition betweeh the defires of 
our mind , and thofe which proceed from our ani- 
mal economy is fo ftrong, that it is frequently hard 
to determine, whether the incapacity to fupply our 
phyfical wants , proceeds from our having too far 
gratified our other defires, or from real poverty. 

The loweft clafles of a people, in a country of 
trade , muft be reftrained to their phyfical- necef- 
fary; but this reftraint muft be brought about, not 
by opprejfion, but by the cffedls of competition alone. 
While this is fupported among people of the fame 
clafs, it has the effedt to reduce them all to the 
phyfical-necejfary , and when it reduces them lower 
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it is a vice , and ought to be checked. A peculiar 
ingenuity in fome workmen of the fame clafs, will 
raife them above this level ; and the more they can 
raife themfelves above competition , the greater 
will their gains be. By becoming mafters in any 
art , they fhare the profits of thofe whom they 
employ; and thus rife in rank and fortune, provided 
their frugality concur with every other natural or 
acquired advantage. It is therefore a principle, to 
encourage competition vniverfally , until it has had 
the ej]e£l to reduce people of induflry to the phyfical- 
necejjary , and to prevent it ever from bringing them 
lower : from this refults the neceflity of applying 
every expedient for relieving certain claffes of the 
load of their children , if you incline they (hould 
breed ; and of preventing taxes and other burden* 
from affeding them unequally. 

Chap. XXII. I now come to treat dire&Iy of 
inland commerce, as taking place upon the extinc- 
tion of foreign trade, when all attempts to recover 
it are found to be vain. In fuch a fituation , 
a wealthy nation is not to confider itfelf as un- 
done : an able flatefman muft know how to 

make his people happy in every fituation. It is 
an univerfal principle of condud, private and poli- 
tical , to look forward, and to improve the pre- 
fent from the^xperience of the part. One great in- 
convenience ™fulting from a foreign trade already 
loft > is, that there is no farther queftion of making ' 
any new acquifition of wealth , or of replacing one 
farthing of what at any time may be fent out of 
the country. But the greateft inconveniencies aie 
felt in the Iofing fuch a trade : thefe are number- 
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kfs , when an able datcfman is not at hand to 
prevent them. 

That I may point them out in order, I make a 
fliort recapitulation of our principles : the flighted 
hint is fufficient to Ihow their force; and when my 
reader is fenfible of a repetition , which he finds 
fuperfluous, let him refledl that this very circum- 
dance is a proof of their exa&neL. In this fcience 
we mud life our principles as a carpenter ufes his 
foot-rule ; there is nothing new to him in this 
indrument ; but Rill he mud have it in his hand, 
to be able to know any thing , with accuracy , 
concerning his work. 

In this chapter I throw in a fhort differtation 
upon the difference between ancient and modern 
luxury. Their natures and effe&s are briefly infided 
on. I point out the refemblance between the luxury 
of modern times , and that of the few great trading 
cities of antiquity; fuch as Tyre and Carthage; 
and I fhow in what refped it differed from that 
luxury which proved the downfal of the empires 
of Ada and Rome. 

When empires were once formed , they were 
ruined by luxury and preferved by means of their 
wars: becaufe thefe made their wealth circulate. 

When the trading dates took a military turn , 
and became ambitious of conqued,£teir ruin foon 
followed: becaufe war dedroyed the iAdudry which 
made their greatnefs. 

The caufe of difference I find to proceed from 
this; that in the monarchy , the riches from which 
the luxury fprung was the effetff of rapine ; in the 
other t the effed of induftry. The firft gave no 
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equivalent for their wealth ; the others Hid. Where 
no equivalent is given in the acquifition, all pro- 
portion i« loll iu the diflipation. The luxury of the 
robbers , was mnnllrous and violent : that of the 
merchants . fyflematical and proportional. The 
luxury of the monarchies brought on negleCt in 
public affiirs: in the cities, it was this neglect 
which deftroyed their luxury. The luxury of the 
monarchies had nothing to recommend it, but the 
gratification of the paflions: the luxury of the others 
produced no harm, but from this very circumflance. 
From the contrail I have drawn , I edablilh the 
difference between ancient and modern luxury. The 
fird was violent; the lafl is fydematical , and can 
' be fupported by induflry and liberty only. A far- 
ther confequence is , that as rapine is incompatible 
with induflry, fo is arbitrary power : confequently, 
thofe abfolute princes who eflablifh induflry in 
their country, in order to tade of the fweets of 
luxury and wealth, put infenfibly a bridle in the 
mou'hs of their fucceffors , who mud , from this 
confideration alone, fubmit their government to a 
regular fyllem of laws and political economy. 

This is a better fcherae for limiting the arbitrary 
power of Princes than all the rebellions that ever 
were contrived. Confufion eflablifhes arbitrary 
power, and order dedroys it* 

Chap XXIII. When a nation , which has long 
dealt and enriched herfelfby a reciprocal commerce 
in manufactures with other nations , finds the ba- 
lance of trade turn againd her, it is her intered to 
put a total dop to it, and to remain as die is, rather 
than to pet fid habitually in a practice, which, by a 
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change of circumftances , muft have effedls very 
oppofite to thofc advantages which it produced 
formerly. Such a flop may be brought about by 
the means of duties and prohibitions , which a 
ftatcfman can lay on importations , fo foon as he 
perceives that they begin to preponderate with re. 
fpcdl to the exportations of his own country. 

I illuftrate this principle by an examination of 
thofe which influence the cftablifhment of incor- 
+ porated cities and boroughs. I fhow how thefe may 
be confidercd as fo many dates , which domeftic 
luxury, taxes, and the high price of living, have 
put out of a capacity to fupport a competition 
with ftrangers (that is with the open country) 
which here reprefents the reft of the world. I llrow 
the rcafonablenefs of fuch exclufive privileges, in 
favor of thofe who fhare the burdens peculiar to 
the community, in fo far only as regards the fup- 
ply of their own confumption ; and I point out , 
by what methods any difeouragements to induftry 
may be prevented , as often as that induftry has 
for its objedt the fupplying the wants of thofe who 
are not included in the corporation. 

From the long and conftant pradlice of raifing 
taxes within incorporated cities , I conclude , that 
taxes are a very natural confequence of luxury, and 
of the lofs of foreign trade ; and as Princes have 
taken the hint from the cities , to extend them 
univerfally , it is no wonder to fee foreign trade 
put an end to, in confequence of fuch injudicious 
extenfions. 

Chap. XXIV. I next proceed to the methods 
proper to be ufed , in the delicate operation of fo 
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great a revolution as that of degrading a people from 
their right of being confidcred as a trading nation. 

If a ftatefman keeps a watchful eye over every 
article of importation ; and examines minutely, the 
ufe every article imported is put to; he will eafily 
difcern , when it is proper to encourage, when to 
reftrain , and when to prohibit. 

In this examination , however , every relation 
mud be taken in : becaufe the importation of a 
foreign commodity affects many different interefts , 
fome within , fome without the nation ; fome di- 
redly , others only confequcntially. Nothing is fo 
complex as the interefts of trade. The importation, 
of a commodity may firft advance the interefts of 
thofe at home , who furnifli the commodities ex- 
ported , of which the importation is the return. 
The importation may beufeful for the advancement 
of manufa&ures, providing it confift in matter fit 
for them ; yet if the whole manufacture produced 
from it be for honie-confumption , the national 
intereft will, on the whole, be hurt by the impor- 
tation. The importation of wines and brandies is a 
great faving upon fnbliftence , in northern coun- 
tries , where liquors diftillcd from grain are made 
to fupply the place of them Thefe and many other 
relations mu ft be examined , before a ftatefman can 
pafs fentence upon an article of impoftation. The 
inquiry made, and accounts balanced on both Tides, 
every hurtful article of importation fhould be cut 
off ; and when this is done , if the confequence 
fhould prove a general ftop to exportation , then is 
foreign trade decently interred , without any vio- 
lent revolution; becaufe the ftatefman is fuppofed 
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to have proceeded gradually , and to have been all 
the while laboring to increafe confumption at home, 
in proportion as the induftrious have been forced 
to lie idle by the other operations. 

When foreign trade is at an end, the number of 
inhabitants mull be reduced to the proportion of 
home - fubfiftence , in cafe their former profperity 
had carried them beyond it The nation’s wealth 
mull be kept entire, and made to circulate , fo as to 
provide fubfiftence and employment for every body. 

Chap. XXV. Let a nation be reduced ever fo 
low in point of foreign commerce, Ihe will always 
find a demand from abroad for the fuperfluities of 
her natural productions ; which , if rightly con- 
duced , will prove a means of advancing her 
national wealth. 

If the exportation of fubfiftence Ihould go for- 
ward , while many are found in want at home, a 
reftraint laid upon exportation will not redrefs the 
inconvenience ; becaufe the wretched will (Fill re- 
main fo , unlefs they areallilted and put in a capa- 
city to difpute the fubfiftence of their own country 
with foreign nations. The principal caufe of this phe- 
nomenon is the preponderancy of the fcale of work at 
home When home demand docs not fill up the void, 
of which we have fpoken, a vicious competition takes 
place among thofe who work for a phyfical - necef- 
fary ; the price of their labor falls below the gene- 
ral ftandard of fubfiftence abroad ; their portion is 
exported , and they are forced to ftarve. 

A ftatefman, therefore, at the head of a luxurious 
people, muft etfdeavour to keep his balance even; 
and if a fubverfion is neceflary, it is far better it 
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fliould happen by the preponderancy of the fcale of 
demand. Here is my reafon for preferring this 
alternative. 

All fubverfions are bad, and are attended with 
bad conferences. If the fcale of work preponde- 
rates , the indudrious will darve , their fubfidence 
will be exported ; the nation gains by the balance, 
but appears in a manner to fell her inhabitants. If 
the fcale of demand preponderates , luxury mull 
increafe , but the poor are fed at the expend* of the 
rich, and the national flock of wealth (lands as it was. 
Upon the ceffation, therefore, of foreign trade, you 
mull either lofe your people, or encourage luxury. 

The (latefman having regulated the concerns of 
his outward commerce, mud apply more clofely 
than ever to his domedic concerns. I reduce the 
principal objects of his attention to three. 1. To 
regulate the progrefs of luxury according to the 
hands ready to fupply the demand for it. 2. To 
circumfcribe the bounds of it, that is, the multipli. 
cation of his people , to the proportion of the ex- 
tent and fer'ility of the foil And in the lad place, 
to didribure his people into claffes, according as cir- 
cumdances (of which he is not mader) may demand. 

Here 1 point out the reafons why the progrefs of 
luxury does lefs hurt to a great kingdom than to a 
fmall date. Why fumpruary laws are good in an 
imperial town of Germany, and why they would 
be hurtful in London or Paris. Why the edabhfli- 
ment of a danding army , in a country fully peopled 
and rich , fhonld be accompanied with endeavours 
to diminiOi luxury, in order to prevent too great 
a preponderancy of the fcale of demand , and the 
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rifing of prices , which would cut off the hopes of 
* recovering a foreign trade. 

Having briefly gone through' the objeds of the 
flatefman’s concern, I come to examine the natural 
confequences of this revolution upon the fpirit, 
government , and manners of a people who from 
induftrious and frugal are become luxurious and 
polite. 

The traders withdraw their flocks as trade de- 
cays, and lend it out at home to landed men, who 
thereby are enabled to become luxurious. This in- 
demnifies the induftrious for the lofs of foreign 
demand. When the money, formerly employed in 
order to gain more, begins to circulate at home, 
for providing fuperfluities, and augmenting domeflic 
confumption , the country appears daily to be 
growing more opulent; tradefmen and manufadlu- 
rers , who were formerly confined to a pbyfical- 
neceffary, arc noweafy in their circumftances ; they 
increafe their confumption ; this accelerates circu- 
lation ; an air of plenty and cafe fpreads over the 
, face of the country ; and the very confequences of 
their decline, are conftrued as invincible proofs of 
their growing profperity. 

Riches may be confidercd by a flatefman in three 
different lights; as a mine' when they are locked up; 
as an object! of trade when they are employed in 
order to gain more ; or as an objedl of luxury, and 
fund for taxation , when they are fpent in the gra- 
tification of our political wants. 

The general call of mind and difpofition of the 
inhabitants of every country (in fo far as regards 

money) 
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money) may , I think , be reduced to one or other 
of thefe three modifications. It is the bufmefs of a 
ftatefman to work upon the fpirit of his people, 
fo as to model their tafte of expenfe by infenfible 
degrees , and to bring it to be analogous to that 
principle which is moft conducive to national prof* 
perity. Hoarding in private people , can hardly 
ever be advantageous to a ftate ; when the ftate 
hoards, the cafe is very different, as (hall he fhown. 
While money is employed to gain more , it never 
can procure to the proprietor, either power or au- 
' thority ; but when , in the laft cafe , it is employed 
for the gratification of our defires , in the hands of 
the ambitious, it acquires power ; confequently , 
may rival that influence which no perfon ought to 
enjoy , but he who is at the head of the ftate. This 
is the mother of fa&ion , and the root from which 
all hurtfuj parties fpring. It is by fuch means that 
governments (be they good or bad) are brought 
into anarchy. Private wealth corrupted, and at laft 
deftroyed the excellence of the Roman common- 
wealth : and private wealth alone eftabbftied the liber- 
ty of Holland upon the ruins of Spanifh tyranny. So 
foon therefore as the inhabitants of a country begin 
to employ their riches to gratify their inclinations, 
at the fame time Ibould a ftatefman begin to make 
himfelf rich , iri order to preferve that fuperiority 
which is efiential to him who fits at the head of 
every principle of aiflion. And whenever this lies 
beyond his reach , the power he had will foon difap- 
fl£ear ; and the government will take a new form. 

A ftatefman acquires wealth by impofing taxes 
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upon bis people: rapine is the tax of the defpote; 
capitation , land tax , and others which affect per- 
fons, are thofe of the monarch ; excifes upon con- 
fumption arc impofed by limited governments The 
fri ft lay all flat, the fecond affedt growing wealth, 
the Jaft accelerate dillipation. I conclude my chapter 
with fome little hiftorical illuflrations concerning 
the power and influence of great men in a Rate, 
under different circumftances. 

Chap. XXVI. 1 next confider the nature of what 
I call the balance of wealth. 1 he more circulation 
there is in a country, the more this objedt becomes 
important. While the greateft part of a nation’s 
coin was locked up ; or while it circulated by 
rapine and extortion , the effedts difeovered in 
modern times, where it circulates by induftry, and 
as an adequate equivalent for fervices , were hard- 
ly perceived. 

The fpecie , or circulating coin of a^ountry, 
muft be confidered as a part of the national patri- 
mony. This is conftantly changing hands in a 
country of induftry, and he who is proprietor of 
any part of it , is in fo far a proprietor of the 
public ftock 

With this fpecies of property , every other may 
be acquired. When it is given as the price of 
land, fuch an exchange produces no alteration in 
the refpedtive fituation of the parties. An eftate in 
land is neither better or worfe than another in 
coin of the fame value. If I purchafe an annuity, or 
pay off my debts with the coin I have in my pocket, ^ 
neither 1 or the perfon with whom I tranfadl, make 
any change of fituation in point of wealth. 
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But if I lay out my coin for confumable com- 
modities for my own ufe , then fo foon as any 
part of what 1 buy is confumed , 1 become poorer: 
for this operation annihilates , in a manner, as to 
me, the coin I had. This I call a vibration in the 
balance of wealth ; 1 grow poorer, and he who 
produced the confumable commodity for my ufe, 
is fo far richer: the balance, therefore, is turned 
againftme, in his favor. 

As many people, therefore, live by producing 
confumable commodities , one ufe of coin is to 
render inconfumable , as it were , that part of them 
which is fuperfluous to our own confumption. By 
this operation the fuperfluity paffes into other hands 
who confume it , and the coin which the induf- 
trious receive in return purchafes a fupply for all 
their wants , in proportion as they chufe to re- 
lieve them. 

The vibration of the balance of wealth , there- 
fore , is no more than the changes which are daily 
taking place , as to the relative proportion of riches 
between the individuals of a Hate : and as this 
vibration can only be produced when the coin 
any one polfefTes comes to difappear, without his 
retaining the pofleffion of any real equivalent which 
he can alienate for the fame value ; it follows, that 
the balance is conftantly turning in favor of thofe 
who either fell their effe&s , their fervice , or their 
work ; and this balance they retain . in proportion 
as their gains exceed their own confumption. On 
the other hand, the balance is conftantly turning 
againft the idle confumers ; becaufe they are fup- 
pofed to produce nothing ; confequently the 
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whole of their confumption goes in diminution of 
their wealth. 

Hitherto the queflion has only been about the 
balance of moveable wealth , that is coin ; but the 
introdu&ion of this, together with a talle for fuper- 
fluity , has the effedt of melting down (olid property 
into what I call fymbolical money. 

When once this refinement upon the ufe of money 
takes place , we fee houfes , lands , jurifdidlions , 
provinces , principalities , crowns , fceptres and 
empires, thrown into circulation by means of the 
fymbolical money called bank notes, transfer in bank 
flock , accounts , bonds , mortgages , alienations 
of domain, mortgage of taxes, and ceflions made 
in definitive treaties. 

As frugality and induflry are in our days capable 
of amafling the greateft fortunes in folid property, 
fo is diflipation, by the means of fymbolical money, 
ascertain an expedient for the annihilation of them. 
From this I conclnde,thatdifIipation implies frugality, 
and frugality diflipation. In every country of great 
circulation , they balance and deflroy one another ; 
and fince there is no fuch thing as equality of fortune 
to be preferved without proferibing alienation, that 
is circulation , the next befl expedient for making 
people equal, I think, is to enrich them by turns. 

I conclude my chapter by inquiring into the 
effedls of national debts upon the vibration of this 
balance; and I conclude , from the principles laid 
down, that with refpecfl to the collective interefls 
of the flate , that is, between the flate itfelf, the 
creditors , and the people , there is no vibration of 
wealth produced by loans to the public. But that 
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according as the money borrowed is fpent in the 
country or abroad , in fo far the balance is either 
made to vibrate between individuals at home , or v 
to turn againft the ftate in favor of foreign nations. 

Chap. XXVII. I next endeavour to fhow how 
neceflary a thing it is for a ftatefman to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the nature and effe&s of 
circulation. By this he is able to judge, when the 
coin circulating in the country is fufficient for car- 
rying on alienation ; and when it is not, he is taught 
how tp augment the quantity of it , either by- 
drawing it from the repofitories as oft as he finds the 
inhabitants difpofed to lock it up; or by fubftituting 
fymbolical or paper money in place of it, when the 
, metals are really wanting. 

Here I obferve , that the circulating or current 
money of any nation is conftantly in proportion to 
the tafte of diilipation in the rich, and application 
to induftry in the poor. 

When the diilipation of the rich, tends to call 
off the induftrious from fuppiying the branches of 
exportation, then the ftatefman, in place of faci- 
litating the melting down of folid property in favor 
of domeftic circulation , by the eafy introdu&ion 
of fymbolical money, Ihould render this operation 
more difficult , permitting the lands to be loaded 
by entails, fubftitutions , trufls , fettlements, and 
other inventions which may hurt the credit of young 
people, fuch as retarding the term of coming*to full 
age, and others of a like nature. 

On the other hand, while lands remain ill cul- 
tivated ; while the numerous claffes remain idle 
and poor ; and while much money is found locked 
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lip, the very oppofite adminiHration is expedient: 
Every method then mnft be employed to facilitate 
and eftablifh the credit of thofc who have (olid 
property ; fuch as the introduction of loans upon 
intereft ; the breaking entails upon elfatcs ; the 
facilitating the fale of them , in favor of the liqui- 
dation of all claims competent to the induflrious , 
againft the proprietors , even declaring the caufe 
of creditors the favorable fide in all ambiguous 
law-fuits; and. laft of all, allowing arreflment of 
the perfon for moveable debts, which isfupporting 
the intereft of creditors as far, I think , as is pof- 
fible, in any free nation. Every regulation becomes, 
in fhort , expedient, which can favor the induf- 
trious, accelerate circulation , and eftablilh a credit 
to every one in proportion to his worth. 

The more money becomes neceffary for carrying 
on confumption , the more it is eafy to levy taxes; 
the nfe of which is to advance the public good , 
by drawing from the rich , a fund fufficient to 
employ both the deferving , and the poor, in the 
fervice of the flate ; or to corred the bad confe- 
quences of domeftic luxury as to foreign trade, 
by providing a fund for the payment of bounties 
upon exportation. 

In impofing taxes, a flatefman fliould attend to 
the nature of thofe branches of circulation where 
the balance is made to vibrate , in order to diftin- 
guifh*them from thofe where no vibration is im- 
plied. When a man buys an eftate , it would be 
abfurd to make him pay a tax of cent, per cent, though 
you may fafely make him pay at that rate, when he 
buys a pint of gin , or a pound of chocolate. 
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In taxes, again , upon confumption , a particular 
attention is to be had , not to confound thofe 
which are paid by people who confume to gratify 
their defires , with thofe which are paid by fuch 
as confume in order to produce ; that is to fay , 
thofe which affedt the rich , with thofe which 
affedl the induftrious. 

Farther , a ftatefman muff fee with perfpicuity 
how far the impofition of taxes may influence the 
prices of exportable goods; and in fo far as prices 
are influenced by them , they muff be refunded 
with intereft, and even when that is not fufficient 
to fupport the foreign competition , premiums or 
bounties are to be thrown in, at the expenfe of new 
impofitions upon domeftic confumption. 

As all augmentations muft at la A: come to a (lop, 
fo muft thefe expedients for the fupport of foreign 
trade againft the influence of domeftic abufe; but 
when trade comes to a flop , taxes may be in- 
^reafed ; becaufe the confiderations in favor of 
exportation are removed. The ftatefman then muft 
change his plan , and make ufe of the power and 
influence he acquires by an opulent exchequer, to 
root out the abufes which have dried up the fpring 
from which his country ufed to receive a continual 
augmentation of wealth. 

I conclude my chapter with this refledtion : That 
under a wife adminiftration , every vice in a ftate 
carries a proper antidote along with it. 

If luxury extinguifhes foreign trade it give s 
birth to taxation ; and money in the bands of a 
good ftatefman is an irrefiftible engine for cor. 
reding every abufe. 
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• In treating of taxes , 1 frequently look no far- 
ther than my pen, when I raife my head and look 
about, I find the politics of my tlofet very dif- 
ferent from thofe of the century in which 1 live. 
I agree that the difference is ftriking ; but ftill 
reafon is reafon , and there is no impoflibility in the 
fuppofition of its becoming pra&ice. 

Chap. XXV1I1. Prices imply alienation for 
money , and frequent and familiar alienations only 
can fix a ftandard. 

The prices of articles of the fit ft neceftity regu- 
late , in a great meafure , the price of every thing 
elfe. Now the frequent and familiar alienation of 
fuch articles implies induftry, and a numerous clafs 
of free hands ; becaufe thefe only are the buyers. 
No alienation is implied in the confumption of 
necefiaries, by thofe ’whofe occupation it is to 
produce them for themfelves. Did every one, 
therefore , fupply himfelf with necefiaries , there 
would be no alienation of them; confequently , no 
price fixed. From hence it follows, that the price 
of necefiaries depends on the occupations of a people, 
and not on the quantity of their fpecie. 

The ftandard price of fubjijlence is in the com- 
pound proportion of the number of thofe who are 
obliged to buy, and of the demand found for their 
labor. Subfiftence never can life above the level of 
the faculties of the numerous clafies of a people; 
bccaufe fo foon as a price rifes above the faculties 
of the buyer , his demand is withdrawn ; and when 
the demand of a numerous clafs is withdrawn , 
fubfiftence is found in too great plenty for the 
I'ich, to bear a high price. 
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The rnor^ equal, therefore, the faculties of the 
induftrious populace of any country are , the lefs 
diftrefs will follow upon fcarcity , and thofe only, 
whofe means cannot reach that ftandard price, 
run any rifk of ftarving. 

The faculties, therefore, of the phyflcal- necefl 
Jarians (as we have taken the liberty to call them) 
will, in countries of induftry, determine the ftandard 
value of fubfiftence ; and the value, in money , 
which they receive for their work, will determine 
the ftandard of thofe faculties ; confequently , the 
price of fubfiftence muft rife and fall according to 
the number of workmen, and demand for their 
work : that is to fay, the price of fubfiftence muft be 
in the compound proportion above mentioned. 

Here I am led into an examination of the opi- 
nion of Meflrs. De Montefquieu and Hume, who 
think that the price of every thing depends upon 
the quantity offpecie in the country, which they 
confider as the reprefentation of every thing ven- 
dible ; as if thefe two quantities, the commodities , 
and the Jpecie , were divided into aliquot parts , 
exadly proportioned to one another. I do my en- 
deavour to inveftigate the meaning of thefe pro- 
pofitions , in order to fhow in what refpedl they 
lead to error , in place of throwing light upon an 
intricate queftion : and then 1 propofe another 
dodlrine , which is , that nothing can determine the 
value of a vendible commodity , any where, but 
the complicated operations of demand and competition , 
which however frequently influenced by wealth , 
yet never can be regulated by it. 

Chap. XXIX. In this chapter I follow the fuc- 
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ceflion of Mr. Hume’s ideas , in his political dif- 
courfes ; and as he is led from his principles to 
believe, that there is no fuch thing as a wrong 
balance of trade agamft a nation , but on the con- 
trary thinks that the nature of money refembles 
that of a fluid, which tends every where to a level ; 
In purfuing the confeqnenccs of our former rea- 
foning , I fliow, that nothing is fo eafy, or more 
common than a tight or a wrong balance of trade; 
and I obferve , that what we mean by . a balance, 
is not the bringing the fluid to a level , but either 
the accumulating or raifing it in fome countries, 
by the means of national induftry and frugality, 
which is a right balance; or the deprefling it in 
others, by national luxury and diflipation, which 
is a wrong one. Thus the general dodrine of the 
level can only take place, on the fuppofition that 
all nations are equally frugal and induftrious ; or 
rather, that they have an equal mixture of thefe 
and their oppoflte qualities , together with a reci- 
procal trade entirely laid open. When the ideas of 
different people are fairly expofed , every queftion 
comes to be refolved without deputation : vices 
in reafoning feldom take place but when terms are 
not rightly underftood. 

Chap. XXX. As the intention of this inquiry is 
not to treat of population, agriculture, trade, in- 
duftry, &c. as particular fubjeds , but as objeds 
influencing the political economy of modern ftates, 
my end is anfwered , fo foon as I find the general 
principles relating to each fufflciently deduced and 
ranged under general heads. The ufe, therefore, 
of a chapter of paifcellaneous queftions and obfer- 
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vations , is to ferve as an exprcife on what is 
gone before; to introduce, without a direct con- 
nexion, queftions analogous to the fubjcctof the 
book, or to give a further extenfion to fuch as I 
have treated , in the courfe of the chapters , with 
too much brevity. ' • , • 

In the firft and fecond queflions , I endeavour 
to fiiow ., that the quantity of coin in any country, 
is no fufficient rule for judging of the (late of her 
foreign trade ; becaufe money may be acquired 
and expended by operations nowife mercantile. A 
nation may borrow from foreigners more than the 
amount of the balance againft her : flie may pay 
away, in fubfidies , and foreign wars, fums great- 
ly beyond the value of a right balance on her 
trade. She may call in her fperie , and trade with 
it abroad, while paper is made to circulate in its 
place at home : or fhe may lock it up in banks, 
where it never may appear. In fliort , the riches 
of a trading nation may refemble thofe of a trad- 
ing man who may be immenfely rich , with very 
little fpecie in his poffeflion. 

On the other hand , the riches of a prodigal 
nation may refemble thofe of a prodigal man ; 
who may be full of money, borrowed from all hands, 
upon the credit of a large fund of folid property. 

The third queftion concerns the effe&s of riches 
in thofe countries where trade and induftry are 
. little known. Under fuch circumftances, coin mud 
be locked up, or virtue will go to wreck. Why? 
Becaufe , if coin circulate where there is no in- 
duftry, it muft circulate for no adequate aquiva. 
lent in work or fervice ; that is , for the gra till 
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cation of the paflions , or in monftrous prodigality. 
Experience demonftrated the truth of this principle. 
While the Greek Monarchs of Afia and .Egypt 
remained in poftelfion of their vaft treafurcs, virtue 
and fimplicity ftood their ground ; when thofe 
riches were thrown into circulation , under the 
firft Roman Emperors , we fee the horrible con- 
fequences which enfued. What could produce fuch 
mongers , except a tafte of diffipation , without 
rational objeds to difeharge their wealth upon ? 
All the money in the univerfe , thrown into the 
hands of an extravagant modern Prince , would 
not affed his morals ; the tafte of luxury would 
foon difeharge him of it ; and the confequence 
would be , to enrich thofe who gratified his de- 
fires, and that nearly in proportion to their fervice. 
But in ancient times , the violence of government 
flopped the progrefs of induftry : the confequence 
of which was, that the few produdions of it were 
fold for the moft exorbitant prices, and the wealth 
accumulated by private people commonly occa- 
fioned their deftrudion ; becaufe rapine was the 
only expedient Princes had fallen upon to draw 
back money into their coffers. 

Comparing the ancient with our modern econo- 
my , I find both are curious and entertaining. A 
contraft often makes us refled upon circumftances 
which otherwife might efcape our obfervation. 

In the fourth and fifth queftions ; I apply the 
principles we have laid down , in order to difeover 
why the eftablilhment of trade and induftry has 
naturally given rife to an eftablifhed fyftera of 
taxation , and regula r (landing armies. 
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This leads me to compare circumftances relative 
to the economy of Europe fome centuries ago , 
■when taxes were almoft unknown , with the pre* 
fent times , when they are becoming daily more 
familiar ; and I fhow that they are , in a great part, 
paid in lieu of the perfonal fervice to which the 
fubjeds were formerly bound . and by the means 
of which ftates were fupported ; and if they are 
extended beyond this proportion , it is in confe- 
quence of a new circulation opened between the 
ftate and thofe who ferve it : fo that the effed of 
taxes , fpent within a country well governed , is 
to draw money gratuitoufly from thofe who have 
a fuperfluity of it , in order to beftow it upon 
thofe who are willing and capable to advance the 
fervice of the ftate ; that is , in other words , to 
oblige private people to lay out their money for 
the fervice of their country. 

From the fame principles , and from a very fuc- 
cind hiftorical deduction of the fads relating to 
the ftate of the militia of Europe , from the time 
of the Romans, I endeavour to Ihow , that Hand- 
ing armies in our days are become neceffary , 
while Princes have the rage of making war; bc- 
caufe, without keeping up fuch bodies of men in 
time of peace , the call of the luxurious would 
provide employment for them , which they would 
not chufe to quit, when the will of their fovereign 
might command their attendance. 

Thefe queftions lead me to inquire into the 
method of eftimating the relative power of different 
ftates in making war. 

Here I reduce power to the two principles of 
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men and money ; the men at the command of a 
Bate, are thofe who have a poor and precarious 
living , or at lead a worfe condition than that 
which the Rate can offer for their military fer- 
vice ; confequently , the more a people are ul'e- 
fully employed , the lefs they are calculated for 
filling armies. From hence it is that luxury is 
faid to render a nauon effeminate: a true pro- 
pofition , when rightly underftood , relatively to 
the induRrious , not to the luxurious dalles of 
the people. 

l'he annual revenue of a Rate is in proportion 
to the circulation; becaufe it is at the time of cir- 
culation only that national Contributions can be 
levied with the feweft inconveniencies. Money 
which does not circulate is of no ufe to the proprie- 
tors, and confcquently can be of no utility to the Rate. 

Credit is in proportion to the capacity of paying 
the intcrcR of money borrowed. 

Having abundantly infilled on the advantages 
of induRry in providing for the poor, 1 now come 
to confider its permanent effeds , after the firR end 
has been accomplilhed. If a thoufand pounds are 
beRowed upon making a fire- work, a number of 
people are thereby employed, and gain a tempo- 
rary livelihood. If the fame fum is beRowed for 
making a canal for watering the fields of a pro- 
vince, alike number of people may reap the fame 
benefit, and hitherto accounts Rand even: but the 
fire- work played off, what remains, but the fmoke 
and Rink of the powder? Whereas the confequence 
of the canal is a perpetual fertility to a formerly 
barren foil. Here I enter again into an examination 
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and confrontation of ancient and modern econo- 
my. I fliow th.it the magnificence of the ancients 
had not the fame tendency to deftroy fimplicity, 
as the luxury of modern times has ; becaufe they 
owed their magnificence to the flaVery of the in- 
ferior tlaires of people , who got no return for. 
their labor farther than bare fubfift cnee. Whereas 
modem magnificence depends upon induflry; 
which draws after it fuch a retribution in money, 
as foon enables thofe who at firft contributed to 
the luxury of others , to call for the like fervices 
from an inferior clafs, who are entering on the 
courfe which the more wealthy abandon. 

I conclude this chapter with an inquiry into the 
principles which ought to regulate the eftabifhment 
of trading companies. Thofe principles relate 
to the advantages and difavantages which feverally 
attend them. The principal advantage in common 
to all , proceeds from the union of private flocks ; 
confequently , the ftatefman ought to protect com- 
panies fo far only as this union promotes the end 
for which they were inftituted: but wh6never he 
finds that the ftrength of united flocks is made ufe 
of to opprefs the unincorporated induftrious, he 
ought to take thefe under his prote&ion , by pro- 
viding an outlet for their induflry . by which he 
will fruftrate any attempt of turning that into a 
monopoly, which was intended only to extend 
trade and induflry 

The fecond advantage is peculiar to fuch com- 
panies as trade to foreign parts under exclufive 
privileges. By thefe a ftate reaps the benefit of 
keeping prices lo«v m foreign markets; becaufe the 
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company is freed from the competition of their 
own countrymen. But the inconvenience reful- 
ting in confequence of this, is , that as the company 
buys , fo they alfo fell without competition. The 
method, therefore, of preventing the bad confe. 
quence of this , is , for the Hate conftantly to be 
at the great expenfe of every fuch fettlement in 
favor of foreign trade; and to grant the exclufive 
privilege in favor of commerce in general, and not 
in the common way , as an indemnification to par- 
ticular people for the expenfe of making the fettle- 
ment, or from other political confiderations. When 
an exclufive privilege is granted upon fuch prin- 
ciples , the Rate may retain a power of infpedlion 
into all their affairs , and may open the doors of 
the company to new fubferibers , in proportion to 
the demand for the trade, in place of allowing the 
Company to fwell their ftock with borrowed mo- 
ney. By fuch means frauds are prevented ; a foun- 
dation is laid for feveral mercantile operations, 
which advance the profperity of the (late, without 
hurting the company ; and jealoufy is taken away, 
by preventing the too clofe connexion between 
the members of it, when few in number, from 
degenerating into an oppreffive and fcandaloua 
monopoly. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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